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In commencing the first volume of this journal for the new year,— 
a year that will most probably form one ofthe most memorable epochs 
in the annals of the constitution,—we deem it necessary unequi- 
vocally to announce the line of action, which, so far as politics are 
concerned, we are determined to pursue. The time has gone by, 
when the interests of literature alone could be exclusively attended 
toin a publication of this description. They shall undoubtedly 
continue, as they ought to do, to form a prominent object of Tue 
Montuiy Review; but considering the agitation that prevails 
in all ranks of society, the preparations which are making for fun- 
damental and wide-spreading changes, not only in the constitution 
of parliament, but in that of the church, and in every branch of 
the state, we cannot but sympathise in the feelings of our fellow 
citizens, and assist them, as far as we can,in the right formation of 
their opinions, and the safe reduction of those opinions to practice. 

We have been often asked towhat school of politicswe belong,— 
were we whigs or tories, reformers or revolutionists ; or were we in- 
dependent enough to entertain our own ideas upon every subject, 
and to express them with the courage and the candour of men, who 
know how to avoid the extremes of licentiousness upon one side, 
and of servility upon the other? Our answer is, that we are pledged 
only to one general principle,—the repeal of all laws which are in 
any manner inconsistent with the welfare of the community ; that 
we belong to no school of abstract theories ; and that we shall sup- 


port, and, in return, accept assistance from, every man, or set of mer, 
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be their names what they may, who appear to us to have truly at 
heart, not their own personal aggrandizement, nor that of their 
friends, but the well understood interests of the empire at large. 
We look much more to principles than to persons; to measures, in- 
finitely more than to men; and we look chiefly and anxiously to 
the good that can be effected by a rigid abstinence from wild and 
visionary and alarming doctrines, and by an equally rigid adhe- 
rence to the admirable basis upon which our constitution was ori- 
ginally framed. 

When we allude to chimerical doctrines, as contrasted with the 
true principles of our social system, we should wish, however, to be 
clearly understood, as not actuated by any desire whatever to place 
limits to discussion. On the contrary, we think that there should 
be none. We hope that the day may soon arrive, when every man 
shall be at liberty to express his thoughts without reserve upon 
every subject, without being liable to the ex-officio informations of 
the Attorney-General, or to legal penalties of any description. In 
our opinion, the good sense of the community ought always to be 
looked to, as its best safeguard against pernicious doctrines of 
every sort, whether they be connected with politics or religion ; 
and for this reason we hold that, above all things, it is the duty of 
the government to remove every obstacle that stands in the way of 
knowledge, and impedes its progress. 

When we consider the extent and intricacy of the machinery 
which is to be found in our laws, directly, and intentionally, and cun- 
ningly contrived to multiply those obstacles, and prevent know- 
ledge from reaching to the great masses of the people, we own that 
we are astonished, not that the people have made so few, but that 
they have, in point of fact, made so many accumulations of intellec- 
tual wealth. We know of no members of any community in the 
world, who are entitled to so much praise in this respect, as our 
own laborious mechanics. Toiling from the earliest dawn of day 
to its close, at their several occupations,—the smith in his foundry, 
the weaver at his loom, the bricklayer on his scaffold, the glass- 
blower at his furnace, the compositor at his desk, all at their 
various occupations for the maintenance of their families,—no sooner 
is the business of the day over, and the hum of industry subsided, 
than they very generally turn to some of those excellent publi- 
cations, which have been recently circulated in this country for 
their especial benefit. Thus the long winter-night, formerly spent 
in idleness, dissipation, or gloom, is pow made short, innocent, and 
cheerful to them, by being turned to their own improvement, and 
to that of their children, in the most valuable branches of informa- 
tion. Let there be amongst the millions of our population, buta 
fair proportion of intelligent men like these, and the most despotic 
of English kings, even George III., in whose reign more bad laws 
were passed or “continued, than during the reign of all his prede- 
cessors put together, may sit upon the throne agains He may 
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have for his prime-minister a Pitt, a Perceval, or a Sidmouth ; for 
his Chancellor, an Eldon ; for his Attorney General, a Wetherell or 
a Suzden; he and his minions may put down the press, and 
silence the Unions established throughout the country; but so 
long as the light of knowledge thus burns at the firesides of the 
uncorrupted and industrious families of this great community, not 
all the measures of the worst of kings, and of the most profligate of 
ministers, could ever succeed in extinguishing the elements of our 
freedom. These would live amidst the surrounding ruins, and, 
sooner or later, rise up like the Phcenix, with renovated strength, to 
renew the conflict between liberty and power. 

The ‘‘ march” of knowledge, as it has been sneeringly called, 
amongst the mechanics of this country, has been truly surprising, 
considering the difficulties which it has had to combat. An 
author, for instance, sits down to write a book, but before he can 
pen a line, he must first pay to the revenue a duty of three-pence 
upon every pound of paper which he intends to consume. His 
work completed, he next bargains with a bookseller to get half pro- 
fits, perchance, for his copy-right, and if the bargain be reduced to 
writing, it will not be worth a farthing in a court of law unless it be 
stamped. The book is then printed upon paper, for which he must pay 
another duty, and before it can be published, its title must be an- 
nounced, not once, but repeatedly, in advertisements, inserted in 
the newspapers and other periodical publications. For each of these 
advertisements the sum of three shillings and six-pence must be 
paid to the crown; and we need hardly say how often this payment 
must be renewed, considering how difficult it is to catch the ear, or 
rather the eye, of that great personage, the Public, concealed as he 
is behind the dense masses of the community. It sometimes 
unfortunately happens that he becomes so deaf and so stupid, that 
it is utterly impossible to make bim hear or see at all. This is un- 
fortunate. But it is rather too bad, that before an author can, as 
it were, make his bow before his patron, and mention to him even 
the first letter of the title of his work, he must have handed over to 
the king a great number of three shillings and six-pences, and 
three-pences, which would have been much better in his own 
scanty purse. The proprietor of the newspaper in which his adver- 
tisements are circulated, charges as much more, and often double 
the sum required for the duty. Hence, when the time for adjust- 
ing the account between the author and the publisher arrives, the 
former finds that all his profits, sometimes a great deal more, un- 
happily, have been already absorbed by the crown, and the news- 
paper proprietor, and the paper manufacturer. 

This is not all. The latter has already advanced the duty upon 
the paper, and he of course charges an interest upon the capital so 
laid out, thus making a profit even upon the duty. The aggregate 
of this duty is so large, that none but large capitalists can be paper- 
manufacturers ; and hence the business has become a monopoly, 
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and the monopolists can charge what prices they please upon the 
different qualities of the article. Add to this, that if our author 
should wish to buy the newspapers in which his advertisements are 
inserted, he must for each of them pay the sum of seven-pence, of 
which four-pence go direct into the Exchequer, the remaining 
three-pence being shared in different proportions between the 
paper-manufacturer, ‘he proprietor, and the various persons whom 
he employs, and the newsman ; so that the crown, which has laid 
out no capital at all upon the concern, actually receives more than 
half the sum which is distributed amongst all the other parties inte- 
rested put together! This is not taxation, but confiscation. 

The evil does not stop here. This system of necessity deters 
many persons from publishing their thoughts to the world, and 
consequently from giving a great deal of employment, which they 
might otherwise afford, to lead-miners, type-founders, compositors, 
paper-manufacturers, press-men, steam-engine presses, binders, 
booksellers, and numerous other tradespeople connected with these, 
who might all be set in motion by that miraculous little instrument, 
the pen. The circle of knowledge is thus confined within limits 
comparatively very narrow to what they might be, especially the 
circle of political knowledge; for, like the manufacture of paper, 
the publication of newspapers has become a monopoly, into which 
none but large capitalists can enter. Hence their number is con- 
temptibly small, considering the extent of our population. Taking 
into account the morning and evening, the weekly, and other 
newspapers printed in London, and in the different towns of the 
united kingdom, we do not suppose that they would furnish one for 
every three hundred persons in the community. The case is widely 
different in America, where almost every man who can read may 
have his journal at a very moderate price, and in which he may 
have his advertisements inserted for about a third of the sum which 
he would have to pay for them in England. We know of scarcely 
any legislative measure more desirable, than one which should 
abolish taxes of every description that affect the progress of know- 
ledge ; it is, in fact, one of the rights of industry, that the inter- 
change of thought should be as free as the air we breathe. 

Until this is accomplished, the press can never be truly said to 
be free. Al) restrictions upon it, of whatever kind they may be, 
whether they assume the form of stamp duty, advertisement duty, 
paper duty, or securities given before publication, act upon the 
press, to a certain extent, in the way of a previous censorship; and 
although the free spirit which is inherent in this country has, in 
some measure, loosened all these fetters, yet they are felt to be an 
incumbrance, they are all the remains of an odious tyranny, and 
they ought to be altogether removed. 

As to the objection, that if the press were thus so completely 
open to all classes of thinkers and writers, it would become the 
constant vehicle for private and public slander, for immorality, 
irreligion, and disaffection, and it would be so licentious, that we 
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should soon find it rather a nuisance thay a benefit ; we should say 
that we have no apprehensions of any such consequences. The 
experiment of a perfectly free press has never yet been tried in 
this country. As the law now stands, it does not and cannot prevent 
many abuses of the kind here complained of. We suppose that 
there is not in the world, a baser or & more degraded set of news- 
papers, than some three or four of the Sunday journals which we 
could name; no extension of freedom could possibly render them 
more licentious than they are ; and the worst of the matter is, that 
they derive a sort of monopoly in their evil trade from the existing 
state of the laws. Destroy that monopoly by throwing open the 
trade, and you may depend upon it, that for one mischievous jour- 
nal there will be three useful ones. The goud sense of the commu- 
nity will principally patronize those publications, which contribute 
most to the general improvement and happiness, and the low Sab- 
bath hibeller will fall into the contempt which he nchly merits. 

It is to the confined condition in which the press at present 
exists, that we owe many of the errors which prevail in society 
connected with religion, and especially with the rights of persons. 
We have already, with the assistance of Mr. Cooper, the American 
lecturer upon political economy, pointed out a few of the mistakes 
into which the want of proper information has led some of the 
industrious classes, both in America and this country, with respect 
to the relations that exist between capital and labour. In France 
the same delusions appear to prevail, and to have broken out openly 
into action. The workmen at Lyons, considering that they were 
inadequately paid for their labour, demanded a higher rate of wages ; 
and finding that their employers would not pay them according to 
the schedule of prices, which the operatives had fixed for them- 
selves, they took arms, routed the national guards, and obtained 
and kept possession, for several days, of the second city of France. 
What was the result? The moment they became the masters, they 
found that, without laws, they could not proceed ; they established 
order under the severest penalties; and after all what have they 
gained ? Have they gained the higher prices of which they were in 
pursuit ? Some compromise may perhaps be made between the con- 
tending parties for the present; but it is obvious that unless the 
state of the market enable the employer to pay the new schedule, 
he must abandon the place, and transfer his capital elsewhere, or 
cease to employ it in a trade in which he cannot be said to have a 
control over his own property. The present state of the silk manu- 
factures in Lyons, and other parts of France, forbids the hope of any 
considerable rise for a long time in that article. Indeed, we should 
say, that, on the contrary, every year will witness still greater 
reductions in the prices of every article produced by human labour 
and machinery ; and unless the mechanics be generally taught to 
look upon this inevitable fate of trade, in a reasonable and proper 
point of view, we may as well at once take measures of preparation 
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against a servile war—a war which can end only in their de- 
struction. 

It is dreadful to contemplate the consequences to which such a 
war would lead in this country; the new restrictions which it would 
cause to be imposed upon the press and upon personal liberty; and, 
above all, the immeasurable distance to which it would throw back 
those ameliorations of society, so anxiously sought for and expected 
by every friend of mankind. Let us, therefore, hope that our coun- 
trymen will be warned by the example of the operatives of Lyons ; 
that they will calmly examine their own situation, weigh justly the 
rights that really belong to them, and not be led away merely by 
their physical strength, to suppose that they can, for their own ad- 
vantage, set at nought the established and just order of society. 

What, after all, is this labour of which they boast? What could 
it effect in a civilized country, without the assistance of capital ? 
Send the silk weaver, or the ivory carver, the painter or the 
—— to a desert island, and what can he dothere? His first 

usiness would be to procure himself food. He would spend his 
days in gathering wild fruits ; he wouid seek out a cave to shelter 
himself in ; he must hunt the wild beasts for skins to clothe himself 
with ; he must, in short, do every thing for himself; he has nobody 
to assist him. Here his labour would be endless, because it would 
be solitary ; and he would soon become, like the savage of Aveyron, 
a mere brute from the meanness of his wants. Let us suppose that 
a vessel is wrecked upon the shore, and that our operative finds in 
it a saw, a hatchet, and other convenient instruments for the con- 
struction of a habitation. Already he is raised above the rank of 
the savage of Aveyron; he can provide himself with comfortable 
shelter against the winter; he has possibly found in the wreck 
seeds and plants, which he transfers to the soil, and thus he soon 
begins to be above want. But to what does he owe this ameliora- 
tion of his condition? To the assistance which he has received 
from capital, for it was capital that purchased the instruments, the 
seeds and plants, which he has made use of for his benefit. He 
now begins to accumulate, he has more food than he wants, and he 
puts something by for ‘the rainy day.” He, in fact, acquires 
capital. If we now suppose that a ship touches at the island, and 
happens to be in want of some of the things which he has so accu- 
mulated in the shape of capital, he will be able to exchange them 
for many articles which he could not make for himself, and which 
would tend greatly to his personal comfort and convenience. He 
now begins to understand the value of commerce ; his new additions 
greatly facilitate his further labours, he accumulates more and 
more, again effects fresh exchanges, and, in time, supposing him to 
live by choice alone on his island, he finds himself a capitalist, in 
the full sense of the word. But the next time a ship arrives, the 
sailors land, and rob him of all his acquisitions, so that he again 
becomes a poor man, and he has nothing wherewith to make fresh 
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exchanges. The robbery is an injustice committed against him, 
who had accumulated the property by a course of successful labour, 
and an injury to the party, who would have carried on the lawful 
exchange with him; it strikes, therefore, at the very foundation of 
commerce, which cannot exist unless in countries where property is 
secure. Thus we arrive at two pepeage first, that capital is the 
result of labour, and that capital of one kind cannot be exchanged 
for capital of another, unless the property of all be equally secure. 

Let us put this matter in another point of view. If we suppose 
that our operative, thrown upon a desert island, has the means of 
procuring by labour the food and raiment necessary for his existence, 
but is informed that the moment he begins to save, his accumula- 
tions will be destroyed by ants which infest the island, or by 
marauders who occasionally visit it. Assured that all the labour 
which exceeds the necessities of the day, will be so much labour 
thrown away ; he would, as a rational man, forbear from doing more 
than was strictly required from him for his own subsistence. Thus 
we see, that insecurity of property, from whatever cause it springs, 
would have a decided tendency to prevent accumulation, and there 
would then, in fact, be no property at all. The moment, therefore, 
that our operative would become, from old age, or illness, incapable 
of active labour, he would be the most miserable of men, and 
would eventually die of starvation. 

If, instead of placing our operative upon a desert island, we land 
him in one of the United States of America, where civilized society 
has already been established, how is he to proceed, supposing that 
he has, as most men have, the desire of becoming “ possessed of a 
competency?” He finds that there are numbers around him masters 
of considerable fortunes, but that he cannot get from any of them 
any pait of their wealth, unless he offer them something in ex- 
change for it. He has, however, nothing to otfer, and he will never 
have any thing unless he labours for it. He obtains employment 
from the only person who could give it to him—a a he 
saves part of his wages, and puts it into the saving bank : his little 
store increases by his frugality and care, and by-and-by, when his 
accumulations enable him to become an exchanger, or, in other 
words, a merchant, he will probably become as wealthy as the 
wealthiest of those whom he envied on his first arrival. Here 
again we see the utility of capital, which could not exist without 
previous labour and security of property ; for if there had been no 
wr penee labour there would have been no capital, and if capital 
iad not been secured to its owner by the common consent of society, 
there would have been nobody to give the stranger employment. 
He would have found all the inhabitants of the place as destitute 
as himself; and if he had only a coat upon his back, he would have 
hastened to shift his quarters from a spot where that coat would 
hot very long, in all probability, have remained his own. 

This point of the security of property is further elucidated and 
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enforced in the little work befere us, in a most able argument, 
clearly the production of a writer different from the individual who 
has shibonesed the greater part of the volume. 


‘ The value of an article produced is the labour required for its produc- 
tion. 

‘ Capital, the accumulation of past labour, represents the entire amount 
of that labour which is not consumed ;—it is the old labour stored up for 
exchange with new labour. 

‘ Those who attach an exclusive value to new labour as distinguished from 
old labour—or labour as distinguished from capital—say that the new pro- 
duction shall be stimulated by the old production, without allowing the old 
production to be exchanged against the new ;—that is, that the old produc- 
tion shall be an instrument for the reward of new labour, but not a pro- 
fitable one to its possessor. 

‘ The doctrine therefore amounts to this; that labour shall be exchanged 
with labour, but not with the produce of labour,—or that there shall be no 
exchange whatever ; for if the present labourers are to have the sole bene- 
fit of the capital, the principle of exchange, in which both exchangers 
benefit, is destroyed. There must be an end of all exchanges when the 
things to be exchanged are not equally desired by both parties. If the 
capitalist is to lend or give the capital to the labourer, without a profit, or 
without a perfect freedom which would entitle him to withhold it if no 
profit could be obtained, the balance is destroyed between capital and la- 
bour. Accumulation is then at an end; because the security of the thing 
accumulated to the accumulator is at an end. The security is at an end, 
because, if the new labour is to have the advantage of the old labour 
without compensation or exchange, the new labour must take the old la- 
bour by force or fraud; for the new cannot proceed without the old ;— 
labour cannot stir without capital. Accumulation, therefore, being at an 
end, labour for an object beyond the wants of an hour is at anend. So- 
ciety resolves itself into its first elements. We return to the powerless 
condition, first of the North American Indians ;—and thence, having over- 
turned the security of property which they respect, we go backward to the 
state of man in the lowest depth of brute degradation, such as scarcely 
exists amongst the rudest tribes. 

‘ Feeling, therefore, as we must do when not blinded by ignorance or a 
desire for plunder, that production depends upon the union of capital and 
labour, and that the first right of each is security of property, let us see 
what facility of production does for the condition of the lowest and the 
feeblest man—such as the prodigal, who would have starved at once had 
there been imperfect production, or, at any rate, could never have passed 
out of the condition of a labourer. 

‘ When we look at the nature of the accumulated wealth of society, it is 
easy to see that the poorest member of it who dedicates himself to profit- 
able labour, is in a certain sense rich,—rich, as compared with the unpro- 
ductive and therefore poor individuals of any uncivilized tribe. The very 
scaffolding, if we may so express it, of the social structure, and the moral 
forces by which that structure was reared, and is upheld, is to him riches. 
To be rich is to possess the means of supplying our wants—to be poor is 
to be destitute of those means. Riches do not consist only of money and 
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lands, of stores of food or clothing, of machines and tools. The particu- 
lar knowledge of any art—the general understanding of the laws of na- 
ture,——the habit from experience of doing any work in the readiest way,— 
the facility of communicating ideas by written language,—the enjoyment 
of institutions conceived in the spirit of social improvement,—the use of 
the general conveniences of civilized life, such as roads,—these advantages, 
which the poorest man in England possesses or may possess, constitute in- 
dividual property. They are means for the supply of wants, which in them- 
selves are essentially more valuable for obtaining his full share of what is 
appropriated, than if all the productive powers of nature were unappro- 
priated, and if, consequently, these great elements of civilization did not 
exist. Society obtains its almost unlimited command over riches, by the 
increase and preservation of knowledge, and by the division of employ- 
ments, including union of power. In his double capacity of a consumer 
and a producer, the humblest man has the full benefit of these means of 
wealth—of these great instruments by which the productive power of la- 
bour is carried to its highest point. 

‘ But if these common advantages, these public means of society, offer- 
ing so many important agents to the individual for the gratification of his 
wants, alone are worth more to him than all the precarious power of the 
savage state,—how incomparably greater are his advantages, when we con- 
sider the wonderful accumulations, in the form of private wealth, which 
are ready to be exchanged with the labour of all those who are in a condi- 
tion to add to the store. It has been truly said, ‘* it is a great misfortune 
to be poor, but it is a much greater misfortune for the poor man to be sur- 
rounded only with other poor like himself.” The reason is obvious. The 
productive power of labour can be carried but a very little way without ac- 
cumulation of capital. In a highly civilized country, capital is heaped up 
on every side by ages of toil and perseverance. A succession, during a 
long series of years, of small advantages to individuals unceasingly re- 
newed and carried forward by the principle of exchanges, has produced 
this prodigious amount of the aggregate capital of a country whose civili- 
zation is of ancient date. This accumulation of the means of existence, 
and of all that makes existence comfortable, is principally resulting from 
the labours of those who have gone before us. Itis a stock which was 
beyond their own immediate wants, and which was not extinguished with 
their lives. It is our capital. It has been produced by labour alone, phy- 
sical and mental. It can be kept up only by the same power which has 


created it, carried to the highest point of productiveness by the arrange- 
ments of society.—pp. 58—62. 


From this reasoning it follows obviously, that without capital 
labour cannot be profitably employed ; that the more capital there 
is in a country, the greater will be the extent of profitable employ- 
ment; and that every thing done to waste or injure the former, 
tends equally to the reduction of the latter. Thus the fires which 
consumed so many stacks of corn last winter, and which seem to 
have been to some extent renewed during the present winter, in- 
stead of serving the agricultural labourers, are actually more 
ruinous to them than to any other class of society. They, deluded 
men, imagine, that by destroying the corn already accumulated, 
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they will compel the occupiers of the land to farm more extensively 
next year, and of course to employ a greater number of hands. 
But they do not reflect, that for every stack which they burn, 
they take so much out of the pocket of the farmer, and that con- 
sequently he will not be able to employ so many labourers next 
year as he employed last harvest. If these fires continue, there 
will be no accumulations of corn at all, or they will be warehoused 
at an expense which would still affect the farmer’s gains, and limit 
his. means of affording employment to the labourer. Similar evils 
occurred in this country in former times. ‘ When a solitary farmer,’ 
says the author of the work before us, ‘ or abbot, attempted to 
accumulate corn, which accumulation could alone prevent the 
dreadful famines invariably resulting from having no stock that 
might be available upon a bad harvest, the people burnt the ricks 
of the provident men, by way of lessening the evils of scarcity. 
The consequence was, that no person thought of accumulating atall, 
and that the price of wheat often rose, just before harvest, from five 
shillings a quarter to five pounds!’ Here is a striking instance 
of the consequences which inevitably arise from the insecurity of 
property. The author places this point in a still stronger light. 


* During these dark periods the crown carried on the war against capital 
with an industry that could not be exceeded by that of the nobles or the 
people. Before the great charter the Commons complained that King 
Henry seized upon whatever was suited to his royal pleasure—horses, 
implements, food, any thing that presented itself in the shape of accumu- 
lated labour. In the reign of Henry III. a statute was passed to remedy 
excessive distresses; from which it appeared that it was no unfrequent 
practice for the king’s officers to take the opportunity of seizing the farmer's 
oxen, at the moment when they were employed in ploughing, or, as the 
statute says, “ winning the earth,’—taking them off, and starving them to 
death, or only restoring them with new and enormous exactions for their 
keep. Previous to the Charter of the Forest no man could dig a marl-pit 
on his own ground, lest the king’s horses should fall into it when he was 
hunting. As late as the time of James the First we find, from a speech of 
the great Lord Bacon, that it was a pretty constant practice of the king’s 
purveyors to extort large sums of money by threatening to cut down favourite 
trees which grew near a mansion-house, or in avenues. Despotism, in all 
ages, has depopulated the finest countries, by rendering capital insecure, 
and therefore unproductive ; insomuch that Montesquieu lays it down as a 
maxim, that lands are not cultivated in proportion to their fertility, but in 
proportion to their freedom. In the fifteenth century, in England, we find 
sums of money voted for the restoration of decayed towns and villages. 
Just laws would have restored them much more quickly and effectually. 
The state of agriculture was so low, that the most absurd enactments were 
made to compel farmers to till and sow their own lands, and calling upon 
every man to plant at least forty beans. All the laws for the regulation of 
labourers, at the same period, assumed that they should be compelled 
to work, and not wander about the country, just in the same way that 
farmers should be compelled to sow and till. 1t is perfectly clear that the 
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towns would not have been depopulated, and gone to decay, if the accumu- 
lation of capital had not becn obstructed by insecurity and wasted by igno- 
rance; and that the same insecurity, and the same waste, rendered it 
necessary to assume that the farmer would not till and sow, and the labourer 
would not labour, without compulsion, The natural stimulus to industry 
was wanting, and therefore there was no industry, or only unprofitable 
industry. The towns decayed—the country was uncultivated—production 
languished—the people were all poor and wretched; and the government 
dreamt that acts of parliament and royal ordinances could rebuild the 
houses and cultivate the land, when the means of building and cultivation, 


namely, the capital of the country, was exhausted by injustice producing 
insecurity.’ —pp. 8 1—83. 


Considering the miseries which this system of depredation must 
have produced, we cannot be surprised to find it stated by Har- 
rison, that, during the single reign of Henry VILI., seventy-two 
thousand thieves were hanged in England. If the law had been 

roperly enforced, it is not improbable that this number would 
wes been doubled, as in such a condition of society, there being 
no security whatever for property, it must have been looked upon 
as common prey wherever it was found. 

If it be necessary that capital, which gives employment to labour, 
shall be protected, it is equally necessary and just, that labour, 
which produces capital, shall also be protected to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. His labour is in fact the property of the poor man ; 
as such he ought to be as much master of it as the rich man is of 
his wealth, and entitled at all times to take it freely to the best 
market. If he make a contract with respect to the performance of 
any work, that contract he must of course be bound to fulfil, so 
long as the person who employs him keeps the engagement upon 
his side. If there be any laws upon the statute-book, or any pri- 
vileges of a municipal character, which interfere injuriously with 
the free course of labour, they ought undoubtedly to be removed. 
The author goes farther, and proposes that the labourer should be 
rescued, not only from the effect of corporate monopolies, but also 
from those of masters and workmen; ‘ and that he may turn from 
one employment to another, if he so think fit, without being con- 
fined to the trade he originally learnt, or may strike into any line 
of employment, without having regularly learnt it at all.’ We can 
hardly think that it would be for the benefit of the workman, that 
a system should prevail altogether so free from restraint, as that 
suggested in the latter part of the last sentence. It would go to de- 
Stroy the necessity for apprenticeships, the only means we have of 
compelling young persons to initiate themselves in the practice of 
any handicraft, and would render them all so many idlers. If ap- 
prenticeships should still be deemed expedient, it would be but 
fair also, that men regularly brought up toa trade, and who have 
devoted three, five, or seven years, to the acquisition of it, should 
not be liable to be thrown out of employment by persons who, 
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having never learned such trade, might by some accident become 
expert in its mysteries. The time devoted to apprenticeship ought 
to be considered as so much capital added to labour; and the 
person who appears in the market without that capital, ought not, 
in common fairness, to be allowed to compete with the man who 
appears with it. The workman who has gone through a regular 
course of apprenticeship in any business, ought undoubtedly to 
have a preference, as compared with the workman who has passed 
through no such ordeal. We would apply this observation, how- 
ever, only to those crafts in which apprenticeships are essentially 
necessary. All the others we would throw open to the most un- 
limited competition. 

The history which the author gives of the oppressive laws which 
formerly existed in this country, affecting labourers of every de- 
scription, seems to be accurately compiled, and fraught with many 
lessons eminently instructive to the legislator, Originally, they 
were villeins, or slaves; centuries elapsed before they were per- 
mitted a modified share of freedom, and even that share was re- 
peatedly altered and diminished by acts of parliament. Sometimes 
their wages were regulated ; sometimes they were confined like 
paupers, to their native parishes; sometimes their costume was 
prescribed, and persons not worth forty shillings were compelled 
‘to wear the coarsest cloth, called russet, and to be served once a 
day with meat, or fish, and the offal of other victuals.’ But as the 
prices of the necessary articles of life constantly fluctuated, and 
frequently were so high, that wages, abundantly sufficient under 
one price, would not afford even ‘offal’ under another: the legis- 
lature next attempted, with the assistance of the magistrates, to 
vary the scale of wages by that of the prices of the ordinary neces- 
saries. This was found, upon trial, to be impracticable. The 
legislature still went on in its system of regulating labour, until it 
reduced great numbers of the operatives to pauperism, and then 
the poor laws commenced that destructive career, which they are 
still pursuing—a career not less pernicious to the labourer than it 
is to the country at large ; and which, sooner or later, must termi- 
nate in consequences of a tremendous character, unless the con- 
dition of the workmen be taken into serious consideration, and be 
very materially improved. 

he subject, though one of great difficulty, is not, however, 
altogether intangible. It is true that the numbers of the labouring 
population have vastly increased, and that it might, perhaps, be 
found impossible to afford them all constant and beneficial employ- 
ment at home. If upon patient and full examination this should 
be found to be the fact, it might, perhaps, be met by a well-regu- 
lated system of perpetual emigration to the colonies. There are 
those who maintain, that abundant occupation might easily be 
found at home, for every person of matured strength in this country. 
The labourer complains that this “‘ might be” is never realized ; and 
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while authors are reasoning upon possibilities, he is starving in the 
circumstances that a exist. At the same time, it is perfectl 
manifest, that if the population of workmen has greatly Ararat 
the capital of the country has also accumulated to an unprece- 
dented amount. For instance, it appears, that in the year 1788, 
only sixty thousand tons of cast-iron were manufactured in England, 
whereas, in 1828, the produce of cast-iron amounted to no fewer 
than six hundred thousand tons. Here is an increase in consump- 
tion, and of course in capital, which would seem to exceed the pro- 
portional increase of the population within the same period. If we 
look at the enormous amount of all the articles produced at pre- 
sent in Great Britain alone, we should be disposed to assume, that 
it is almost impossible for any considerable portion of our labour- 
ing population to be long out of employment, for without their 
assistance such production could not take place. 


‘ Of wheat, fifteen million quarters are annually consumed in Great 
Britain. This is about a quarter of wheat to each individual. Of malt, 
twenty-five million bushels are annually used in breweries and distilleries 
in the United Kingdon ; and there are forty-six thousand acres under cul- 
tivation with hops. Of the quantity of potatoes and other vegetables 
consumed we have no accounts. Of meat, about one million, two hundred 
and fifty thousand head of cattle, sheep, and pigs, are sold during the year 
in Smithfield market alone, which is probably about a tenth of the con- 
sumption of the whole kingdom. The quantity of tea consumed in the 
United Kingdom, is about thirty million pounds annually. Of sugar, 
nearly four million hundred-weights, or about five hundred million Ibs. 
every year; which is a consumption of twenty pounds for every individual, 
reckoning the population at twenty-five millions; and of coffee about 
twenty million Ibs. are annually consumed. Of soap, one hundred and 
fourteen million lbs. are consumed; and of candles, about a hundred and 
seventeen million pounds. Of sea-borne coals alone, there are about three 
million chaldron consumed in England and Wales; and it is estimated 
that, adding the coals of the midland counties, each person of the popu- 
lation consumes a chaldron throughout the kingdom. Of clothing, we 
annually manufacture about two hundred million lbs. of cotton wool, which 
produce twelve hundred million yards of calico and various other cotton 
fabrics, and of these we export about a third; so that eight hundred mil- 
lion yards remain for home consumption, being about thirty-two yards an- 
nually for each person. The woollen manufacture consumes about thirty 
million lbs. of wool. Of hides and skins about fifty million are annually 
tanned and dressed. Of paper, about fifty million lbs. are yearly manu- 
factured, which is about two million reams, of five hundred sheets to the 
ream. 

‘ To carry on the commerce of this country with foreign nations, and 
between distant parts of the United Kingdom, there are twenty thousand 
ships in constant employ, belonging to our own merchants. To carry on 
the commerce with ourselves, the total length of our turnpike-roads is 
twenty-five thousand miles, and three thousand miles of canals. To pro- 
duce food for the inhabitants of the country, we have forty million acres 
under cultivation. To clothe them we have millions of spindles worked by 
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steam, instead of a few thousand turned by hand, as they were a century 
ago. The fixed capital of the country insured in fire-offices, that insur- 
ance being far short of its real amount, is above five hundred million pounds 
sterling. The fixed capital uninsured, or not represented by this species 
of insurance, is perhaps as much. The capital expended in improvement 
in land, is, we should conceive, equal to the capital which is represented 
by houses, and furniture, and shipping, and stocks of goods. ‘I'he public 
capital of the country expended in roads, canals, docks, harbours, and 
buildings, is equal to at least half the private capital. All this capital is 
the accumulated labour of two thousand years, when the civilization of the 
country first began. The greater portion of it is the accumulated labour 
of the last four hundred years, when labour and capital, through the par- 
tial abolition of slavery, first began to work together with freedom, and 
therefore with energy and skill.’—pp. 121—124. 


But much of this, it will be said by the workman, is the result 
of machinery. So it is, and without machinery, perhaps the tenth 
part of this production could not have taken place, even with the 
assistance of a much larger population—a fact of itself which shews 
the great utility of machinery, without which the common neces- 
saries of food and clothing, and the ordinary articles of convenience, 
would be at least four or five times the price they are. Machinery 
is the result of science, and science is the result of the noblest of 
all labour, the labour of the intellect. The benefits which this 
species of labour have conferred upon mankind, are very neatly put 
forth in this little treatise. 


‘ A seaman, by the guidance of principles laid down by the great minds 
that have directed their mathematical powers to the study of astronomy— 
such minds as those of Newton and La Place,—measures the moon’s ap- 
parent distance from a particular star. He turns to a page in the Nautical 
Almanac, and, by a calculation, directed principally by this table, can de- 
termine whereabout he is upon the broad ocean, although he may not have 
seen Jand for three months. Sir W. Herschell, a mathematician of our 
own times, who has united to the greatest scientific reputation the rare 
desire to make the vast possessions of the world of science accessible to 
all, has given, in his ‘“* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” an 
instance of the accuracy of such lunar observations, in an account of a 
voyage of eight thousand miles, by Captain Basil Hall, who, without a 
single landmark during eighty-nine days, ran his ship into the harbour of 
Rio as accurately, and with as little deviation, as a coachman drives his 
Stage into an inn-yard. But what has this, you say, to do with the price 
of clothing ?—Exactly this: part of the price arises from the cost of trans- 
port. If there were no “ lunar distances” in the Nautical Almanac, the 
voyage from New York to Liverpool might require three months instead of 
three weeks. But go a step farther back in the influence of science upon 
navigation. There was a time when ships could hardly venture to leave 
the shore. In the days of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, a man who had 
made three voyages across the Straits was entitled to rank as a thane, or 
nobleman. This feat, then held of so much difficulty, and therefore so 
highly honoured, is now as easy as crossing the Thames from Westminster 
to Lambeth. Long after this early period of England’s navigation, voyages 
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across the Atlantic could never have been attempted. That was before 
the invention of the mariner’s compass; but even after that invention, 
when astronomy was not scientifically applied to navigation, long voyages 
were considered in the highest degree dangerous. The crews both of 
Vasco de Gama, who discovered the passage to India, and of Columbus, 
principally consisted of criminals, who were pardoned on condition of 
undertaking a service of such peril. The discovery of magnetism, however, 
changed the whole principle of navigation, and raised seamanship to a 
science. If the mariner’s compass had not been invented, America could 
never have been discovered ; and if America, and the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, had never been discovered, cotton would never 
have been brought to England ; and if cotton had never been brought to 
England, we should have been as badly off for clothing as the people of 
the middle ages, and the million of working men and women, manufac- 
turers of cotton, would have been without employment. 

‘ Astronomy, therefore, you see, and navigation, both sciences the results 
of long ages of patient inquiry, have opened a communication between the 
uttermost ends of the earth; and therefore have had a slow, but certain 
effect upon the production of wealth, and the consequent diffusion of 
all the necessaries, comforts, and conveniences of civilized life. The con- 
nexion between manufactures and science, practical commerce and abstract 
speculation, is so intimate that it might be traced in a thousand striking 
instances. Columbus, the discoverer of America, satisfied his mind that 
the earth was round; and when he had got this abstract idea firmly in his 
head, he next became satisfied that he should find a new continent by 
sailing in a westerly course. The abstract notion which filled the mind of 
Columbus that the earth was a sphere, ultimately changed the condition of 
every living being in the Old World that then existed, or has since existed. 
The course of the great river Niger, in Africa, has just been discovered by 
an enterprising man who was servant to a naval officer who perished in 
attempting to make the discovery. The knowledge of the course of this 
river, and its connexion with the sea, may, in process of tyme, have the 
greatest influence upon the commerce of England ; but the problem to be 
solved—the difficulty of determining its course—had occupied the minds 
of the scientific men of Europe long before the question was set at rest by 
this persevering traveller, after so many others had sunk under the dangers 
and fatigues of the attempt. In the year 1488, the first geographical 
maps and charts that had been seen in England were broughthither by the 
brother of the great Christopher Columbus. If these maps had not been 
constructed by the unceasing labours of men in their closets, Columbus 
would never have thought of discovering ‘‘ the unknown land” which occu- 
pied his whole soul. If the scanty knowledge of geography which existed 
in the time of Columbus had not received immense additions from the 
subsequent labours of other students of geography, England would not 
have twenty thousand merchant ships ready to trade wherever men have 
anything to exchange,—that is, wherever men are enabled to give of their 
abundance for our abundance, each being immensely benefited by the 
intercourse. A map now appears a common thing, but it is impossible to 
overrate the extent of the accumulated observations that go to make up a 
map. An almanac seems a common thing, but it is impossible to overrate 
the prodigious accumulations of science that go to make up an almanac. 
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With these accumulations, it is now no very difficult matter to construct a 
map or an almanac. But if society could be deprived of the accumula- 
tions, and we had to re-create and remodel everything for the formation 
of our map and our almanac, it would, perhaps, require many centuries 
before these accumulations could be built up again; and all the arts of 
life would go backward, for want of the guidance of the principles of which 
the map and the almanac are the-interpreters for popular use. 

‘ Science, we see, connects distant regions, and renders the world one 
great commercial market. Science is, therefore, a chief instrument in the 
production of commercial wealth. But we have a world beneathfour feet 
which science has only just now begun to explore. We want fuel and 
metallic ore to be raised from the bowels of the earth ; and, till within a 
few years, we used to dig at random when we desired to dig a mine, or 
confided the outlay of thousands of pounds to be used in digging, to some 
quack whose pretensions to knowledge were even more deceptive than a 
reliance upon chance. The science of geology, almost within the last 
quarter of a century, has been able, upon certain principles, to determine 
where coal especially can be found, by knowing in what strata of earth 
coal is necessarily formed ; and thus the expense of digging through earth 
to search for coal, when science would at once pronounce that no coal was 
there, has been altogether withdrawn from the amount of capital to be 
expended in the raising of coal. That this saving has not been small, we 
may know from the fact, that eighty thousand pounds were expended 
fruitlessly in digging for coal at Bexhill, in Sussex, not many years ago, 
which expense geology would have instantly prevented; and have thus 
accumulated capital, and given a profitable stimulus to labour, by saving 
their waste. 

* Whatever diminishes the risk to life or health, in any mechanical ope- 
ration, or any exertion of bodily labour, lessens the cost of production, by 
diminishing the premium which is charged by the producers to cover the 
risk. The safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy, by diminishing the waste of 
human life employed in raising coals, diminished the price of coals. The 
magnetic mask, which prevents iron-filings escaping down the throats of 
grinders and polishers, and thus prevents the consumption of the lungs, to 
which these trades are peculiarly obnoxious, would diminish the price of 
steel goods, if the workmen did not prefer receiving the premium in the 
shape of higher wages, to the health and long life which they would get, 
without the premium, by the use of the mask. This is not wisdom on the 
part of the workmen. But whether they are wise or not, the natural and 
inevitable influence of the discovery, sooner or later, to lessen the cost of 
production in that trade, by lessening the risk of the labourers, must be 
established. The lightning conductor of Franklin, which is used very 
generally on the Continent, and almost universally in shipping, diminishes 
the risk of property, in the same way that the safety-lamp diminishes the 
risk of life ; and, by this diminution, the rate of insurance is lessened, and 
the cost of production therefore lessened. Lightning is one of the destruc- 
tive forces of Nature, in particular cases, which science knows how to 
control. A few years ago, all the timber in the Hartz Forest in Germany 
was destroyed by a species of beetle, which, gnawing completely round the 
bark, prevented the sap from rising. This destructive animal made its 
appearance in England ; and science very soon discovered the cause of the 
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evil, and provided for its removal. If there had been no knowledge of 
natural history here, not a tree would have been left in our woods ;—and 
what then would have been the cost of timber ?’—pp. 140—147. 


The connection of the sciences and arts with morality and reli- 
cion, with order, the due administration of justice, and the general 
cultivation of the mind, shews that the profitable labourers of the 
community are not merely those who are engaged in manual oc- 
cupations ; and that therefore it is ridiculous, as well as improper, 
to class the workmen, in the way that has lately been attempted 
in this country, for political purposes. The schoolmaster, the 
author who applies his mind to the elucidation of important truths, 
the judge who impartially administers the laws, the advocate who 
faithfully defends the rights of his clients, the medical man who 
cures disease, the soldier and the sailor who protect the honour and 
independence of the country,—are all labourers, fully as useful in 
their respective departments, as the silk-weaver, the cotton-wea- 
ver, the potter, the saddler, the glazier, the smith, or any other of 
those numerous workmen, who occasionally make their complaints 
in the loudest terms. Nay, even the poet, the novelist, and the 
painter, are useful labourers in their way. Although they deal 
chiefly with the world of the imagination, their productions afford 
enjoyment and relief; they explore the utmost depths and resources 
of the mind, and frequently animate the exertions of those, whose 
occupations wear a more serious form. They moreover afford em- 
ployment to paper-manufacturers, printers, and engravers, and 
thus are, in fact, doubly useful. 


‘ It was an ignorant fashion amongst the mental labourers of other days 
to despise your class, the physica! labourers. They have learnt to know 
your value; and you should learn to know theirs. Both classes are work- 
ing-classes. No one can say that the mental labourers are not workers. 
They are, we may truly affirm, taken as a class, the hardest workers in the 
community. No one ever reached eminence in these pursuits without 
unwearied industry: the most eminent have been universally despisers of 
ease and sloth, and have felt their highest pleasures in the absorbing devo- 
tion of their entire minds to the duties of their high calling. They have 
wooed Knowledge as a mistress that could not be won without years of 
unwearied assiduity. The most eminent, too, have been practical men, 
despising no inquiry, however trifling it might appear to common eyes, and 
shrinking from no occupation, however tedious, as long as it was connected 
with their higher duties. The positive influence even of the labours of 
the poets and the artists, upon the advance of other labour, might be easily 
shown. In their productions, especially, supply goes before demand, and 
creates demand. It has been calculated, by an American writer, that the 
number of workmen who have been set in action—paper-makers, printers, 
binders—by the writings of Sir Walter Scott alone, in all countries, wou'd, 
if gathered together, form a community that would fill a large town. The 
Potteries of Etruria, in Staffordshire, could not have existed unless Mr. 
Wedgwood had introduced into our manufacture of china the forms of 
Grecian art, bequeathed to us by the taste of two thousand years ago, and 
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thus created a demand, which has farnished profitable labour to thousands. 
But this, as we have already shewn you, is not the principal way of view- 
ing the influence of science, and literature, and art, upon all other indus- 
try. To reduce every labour in art, or literature, or science, to the same 
Standard of value by which manual labour is measured, would be as absurd 
as the tasteless ignorance of the Spaniards, who applied a rare and valu- 
able antique bust to serve as the weight to a church clock. Any attempt 
to put the mental labourers upon the same footing of value as the labourers 
without skill, would be as impossible as it would be mischievous, if it were 
possible ; for in that case production would decline, and ultimately cease 
altogether, for the fountains of labour with skill would be dried up. 
Capital must go forward working with accumulation of knowledge; and 
fortunately, if you, the working-men, adapt yourselves to this natural 
energy of capital, you will yourselves become the accumulators of know- 
ledge. Manual labour is only in the highest degree required in the early 
settlement of a country. When a dense population succeeds to a scattered 
one, labour with skill is called into action. Your counter-control to the 
absorbing power of capital is the equally absorbing power of skiil—for 


that also is capital. Knawledge is power, because knowledge is property.’ 
—pp. 152—154. 


Knowledge, capital, and labour, then, are the three presiding 
powers, which set the community in motion upon terms of the 
greatest advantage to that community, in a collective point of view. 
Capital could not be usefully applied without knowledge, and 
neither could exist without labour. It should therefore be the 
business of those who divide the three powers amongst them, 
to stand upon the most friendly relations with each other, for they 
cannot go on without constant mutual assistance. The Indian 
hunter is a labourer when he pursues the moose deer, and clothes 
himself with its skin. But he cannot manufacture cloth, because 
he has neither the knowledge nor the capital, which are necessary 
to carry on the different parts of the process, essential to the pro- 
duction of that article. The largest capital in the world would be 
comparatively useless, if it were applied to production without 
being directed by knowledge ; and the same capital so applied by 
the most consummate knowledge, would be utterly ineffective with- 
out the co-operation of labour, which is again rendered more 

owerful in proportion as it is skilfully divided. Let us take as an 
instance of the necessity that exists, for even the most minute 
divisions of labour, the conversion of wool into a coat. 


‘ The first class of persons who prepare the wool, are the sorters and pickers. 
It is their business to separate the fine from the coarse locks, so that each 
may be suited to different fabrics. There is judgment required, which 
could not exist without division of labour; and the business, too, must be 
done rapidly, or the cost of sorting and picking would outweigh the ad- 
vantage. The second principal operation is scouring. Here the men are 
constantly employed in washing the wool, to free it from all impurities. 
It is evident that the same man could not profitably pass from the business 
of sorting to that of scouring, and back again,—from dry work to wet, and 
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from wet to dry. When the wool is out of the hands of the scourers 
it comes into those of the dyers, who colour it with the various chemical 
agents applied to the manufacture. The carders next receive it, who tear 
it with machines till it attains the requisite firmness. From the carders it 
passes to the slubbers, who form it into tough loose threads; and thence 
to spinners, who make the threads finer and stronger. There are sub- 
divisions of employment which are not essential for us to notice, to give 
you an idea of the great division of employment, and the consequent 
accumulation of peculiar skill, required to prepare wool to be made into 
yarn, to be made inte woollen cloth. 

‘ The next stages in the manufacture are the spinning, the warping, the 
sizing, aud the weaving. These are all distinct operations, and are all 
carried forward with the most elaborate machinery, adapted to the division 
of labour which it enforces, and by which it is enforced. 

‘But there is a great deal still to be done before the cloth is fit to 
be worn. The cloth, now woven, has to be scoured as the wool was. 
There is a subsequent process called burling, at which females are con- 
stantly employed. The boiling and milling come next, in which the cloth 
is again exposed to the action of water, and beaten so as to give it 
toughness and consistency. Dressers, called giggers, next take it in hand, 
who also work with machinery upon the wet cloth. It has then to be dried 
in houses where the temperature is sometimes as high as 130 degrees ; and 
where the men work almost naked. It is evident that the boilers and 
dressers could not profitably work in the dry-houses ; and that there must 
be division of employment to prevent those sudden transitions which would 
destroy the human frame much more quickly than a regular exposure to 
cold or heat, to damp or dryness. The cloth must be next cropped or cut 
upon the face, to remove the shreds of wool which deform the surface in 
every direction. When cut, it has to be brushed dry by machinery, to get 
out the croppings which remain in its texture. This done, it is dyed in 
the shape of cloth, as it was formerly dyed in the shape of wool. Then 
come a variety of processes, to increase the delicacy of the fabric :— 
singeing, by passing the cloth within a burning distance of red-hot cylin- 
ders ; frizing, to raise a nap upon the cloth; glossing, by carrying over 
it heavy heated plates of iron; pressing, in which operation of the press 
red-hot plates are also employed; and drawing, in which men, with fine 
needles, draw up minute holes in the cloth when it has passed through the 
last operation. Then comes the packing; and after all these processes it 
must be bought by a wholesale dealer, and again by a retailer, before it 
reaches the consumer. Between the growth of the fleece of wool, and the 
completion of a coat bya skilful tailor,—who, it is affirmed, puts five-and- 
twenty thousand stitches into it,—what an infinite division of employments ! 
what inventions of science! what exercises of ingenuity! what unwearied 
application ! what painful, and too often unhealthy labour! And yet if 
men are to be clothed well and cheaply, all these manifold processes are 
not in vain; and the individual injury in some branches of the employ is 
not to be compared to the suffering that would ensue if cloth were not 
made at all, or if it were made at such a cost that the most wealthy only 
could afford to wear it.—pp. 160—163. 


But how could all this varied process have been completed with- 
out the assistance of capital, and how could capital ever be applied 
cz 
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to this, or to any purpose requiring extensive premises and ma- 
chinery, if capital were not held sacred and inviolable? If the 
workmen of Lyons eventually succeed in establishing a higher scale 
of wages than the profits of the silk trade enable their employers to 
pay, we may predict that the silk trade will soon disappear from 
Lyons altogether. It is recorded that the cloth trade quitted 
another town in France, Verriers, where it was once established, 
because the morals of the people were so depraved, and the police 
so ineffective, that the thefts committed in the various stages of the 
manufacture were calculated at no less than eight per cent. High 
waves, when the state of the market does not afford them, are but 
a different form of plunder, and if they be sanctioned by an order 
of the magistrate, he may as well set fire to all the silk factories in 
Lyons at once. Capital is endangered not merely by the want of 
legal security, but by all unjust encroachments, and especially by 
those irritations which, when encouraged amongst workmen by 
mischievous persons, lead to combinations and frequently to the 
destruction of property. Fair wages they have a right to obtain ; 
but any demand beyond that point, is not only unreasonable upon 
their part, but injudicious in the extreme, and injurious to them- 
selves, for it very often causes a suspension of employment, and 
produces, if we may so express ourselves, a system of agitation, 
embarrassment, and uncertainty, which renders the capitalist 
anxious to withdraw both his money and his skill from business 
altogether. 

The workmen may be convinced that those are their best friends, 
who, like the author of the excellent little treatise before us, at the 
same time that they inform them of their rights, convey to them 
also a knowledge of their duties. No individual, or divisional 
number of individuals, living in a civilized community, can have 
separate rights for themselves, unconnected with the rights of 
others. Perhaps we should speak more properly if we were to say, 
that the word “rights” ought to be exclusively resolved into 
“duties,” for as long as we are connected in society with our fellow 
men, we are bound towards each other by reciprocal obligations, 
which best express the relations in which we all stand towards each 
other. Oneman can have no right to do that which is injurious to 
another: to abstain from this is an imperative duty. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire. To pay the hire is the duty of the employer. 
Civil liberty is the right of the subject. To secure that liberty is 
the duty of the legislature, and of the executive. Thus rights on 
one side are duties on another, and we should contemplate them 
chiefly in that point of view, because it is the one that leads us 
most powerfully to feel that we are, in fact, members of one commu- 


nity, in which the interests of one individual are the interests 
of all. 
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Art. I.—l. The Truths of Revelation Demonstrated by an Appeal to 
existing Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, Coins, and Medals. By a 
Fellow of several Learned Societies. Svo. pp. 276. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1831. 

. The Unknown Tongues discovered to be English, Spanish, and Latin ; 
and the Rev. Edward Irving proved to be erroneous in attributing 
their utterance to the influence of the Holy Spirit. By George Pil- 
kington. 8vo. pp. 36. London: Field and Bull, 1831. 

Tue proofs which exist, beyond the internal evidence of the 

Sacred Writings, in support of their divine origin, cannot be too fre- 

quently brought before the public eye in times like these, when the 

tide of opinion is setting in with tremendous force against the frail 
foundations of the established church. Its destruction has been 
already sealed in Ireland. The speech of his Majesty on opening 
the present session of Parliament, candidly admits the fact that 
there is, among the people of that country, a settled system of 
opposition to the payment of tithes, and that no hope being enter- 
tained of conquering that opposition by the application of law, or 
even the force of arms, the tithes must be given up altogether, and 
another financial system for the support of the Protestant clergy 
substituted for that ancient and most odious tribute. England will 
not long remain behind I[reland in getting rid of a similar nuisance. 

But there is great danger that the discussions to which these mea- 

sures may give rise, will indispose the great mass of the people to 
the truths of Christianity, when they come to understand, as they 
will soon understand, that those precious truths have, in fact, been 
used as instruments for plundering them of their money, in order 
to maintain hosts of hypocrites under the name of clergy. It 
would be a serious, and, we fear, an irreparable evil, if the thorough 
reformation, or rather subversion of the Anglican church, which we 
hope one day to witness, were to be followed by indifference on 
the part of the people to the just claims which Christianity, in its 
own true and heavenly beauty, has upon their attention. It was, 
therefore, with unfeigned satisfaction, that we opened the little vo- 
lume whose title stands at the head of this article, as it contains, 
within a convevient compass, almost every thing that can be said 

Soneenns the extrinsic evidence in support of the truth of Reve- 

ation. 

In executing the task which he assigned to himself, the author 
has not affected to be original. Indeed, Mr. Howard’s work on the 
Structure of the Globe, to which we adverted in our journal for 
November last, embraces most of the points upon which the present 
writer has insisted. To these, however, he has made some addi- 
tions, which we shall briefly notice. After shewing from several 
contradictory facts, that geological systems are not to be depended 
upon, as correctors of chronology; that from the recent inquiries 
into the hieroglyphics and monuments of Egypt, they are by no 
means of such high antiquity as has been frequently claimed for 
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them; that instead of impugning the Scriptural chronology, in refe- 
rence to the age of the world, they, on the contrary, confirm its 
evidence; that the pretensions set up for the remoteness of Indian 
chronology are altogether unfounded, and the legends of its deities 
mere fable; and that the system of Pagan mythology manifestly 
contains several things having a distinct reference to Scripture,— 
the author proceeds to place before us the evidence which has 
recently been collected by different travellers, with respect to par- 
ticular events which are recorded in the Bible. For instance, the 
remains of the tower of Babel still attest that the original structure 
was struck, and a great part of it in some degree vitrified, by 
lightning of more than ordinary power. The waters of Marah, 
which the Israelites, when wandering in the wilderness of Shur, 
could not drink on account of their bitterness, still retain the same 
taste; it has been proved by chemical experiment, that the same 
waters can be made sweet by the infusion of oxalic acid, and there- 
fore any plant containing that acid would produce the same effect. 
We are not then surprised to find that Moses actually made those 
bitter waters sweet by throwing a plant into the well that held 
them. The oasis in which the Israelites pitched their tents, and 
in which there were twelve wells of water, and three score and ten 
palm trees, is still recognised by the united testimony of several 
travellers, as possessing similar features. The miraculous supply 
of manna is another topic, upon which the author has advanced 
the most satisfactory evidence. 


* ** When the dew that lay was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar-frost, on 
the ground.” We are further told, that “ when the sun waxed hot it 
melted ;” and when preserved until the following day it became corrupt, 
and ‘* bred worms.” To preserve the extra measure which they collected 
on the sixth day, Moses directed that on that day of the week they were 
** to bake and seethe” what should be required on the morrow, as on the 
sabbath none should fall. It is further added,—*“‘ And the house of Israel 
called the name thereof manna: and it was like coriander-seed, white; and 
the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.” * Such are the curious 
and interesting particulars supplied by the Sacred Text. It is well known 
that a substance is used in medicine under this name, chiefly obtained from 
the Calabrias, and is collected from the leaves of the ornus rotundifolia 
(fraxinus ornus, of Linnzus), and a somewhat similar substance obtains in 
the onion; but from its purgative qualities, it is sufficiently obvious that 
the manna of the Scriptures is altogether different. According to Seet- 
zen, Wortley Montague, Burckhardt, and other travellers, a natural pro- 
duction exudes from the spines of a species of tamarix, in the peninsula of 
Sinai. It condenses before sunrise, but disolves in the sunbeam. “ Its 
taste,” it is added, “ is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as sweet as 
honey. It may be kept for a year, and is only found after a wet season.” 
The Arabs collect it and use it with their bread. In the vicinity of Mount 
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Sinai, where it is most plentiful, the quantity collected in the most favour- 
able season does not exceed six hundred weight. The author of the “ His- 
tory of the Jews,” has a note to the following effect : “ The author, by the 
kinduess of a traveller, recently returned from Egypt, has received a small 
quantity of manna ; it was, however, though will palatable, in a liquid 
state, from the heat of the sun. He has obtained the additional cunous 
fact, that manna, if not boiled or baked, will not keep more than a day, 
but becomes putrid and breeds maggots. It is described as a small round 
substance, and is brought in by the Arabs in small quantities mixed with 
sand.”* It would appear from these very interesting facts, that this exu- 
dation, which transpires from the thorns or leaves or the tamarix, is alto- 
gether different from the manna of the manna-ash. We cannot doubt, 
from the entire coincidence in every respect, that the manna found in the 
wilderness of Sinai by the Arabs now, is identical with that of the Serip- 
tures. ‘That the minute particulars recorded should be every whit verified 
by modern research and discovery, is worthy of great attention. As Moses 
directed Aaron to ‘‘ take a pot and put an omer full of manna therein, and 
lay it up before the Lorn, (in the ark), to be kept for the geoerations of 
Israel,” as a memorial; so the remarkable phenomenon remains in evidence 
of the truth of the narrative. The miracle, however, remains precisely as 
it was. There is sufficient to appeal to, as an existing and perpetual me- 
morial to all generations. The mirac ie, from which there can be no 
appeal, and which allows of no equivocation, consisted in its ample abund- 
ance, in its continued supply, and its complete intermission on the sacred 
day of rest. Nutritious substances have fallen from the atmosphere in 
some countries ; such, for example, was that which fell a few years ago in 
Persia, and was examined by Thenard. It proved to be a nutritious sub- 
stance referable to a vegetable origin. We have before us, at the moment 
of writing these pages, a small work, printed at Naples in 1793, the author 
of which is Gaetano Maria La Pira; it is entitled, ‘*‘ Memoria sulla pioggia 
della Manna,” &c.: and describes a shower of manoa which fell in Sicily, 
in the month of September, 1792. The author, a Professor of Chemistry, 
at Naples, gives an interesting account of the circumstances under which 
it was found, together with a variety of interesting particulars, some of 
which we shall select, and we do so to prove that a similar substance may 
have an aerial origin, though carried up in the first instance, it may be, 
by the process of evaporation ;—this would considerably modify the pro- 
duct. On the 26th September, 1792, a fall of manna took place at a dis- 
trict in Sicily, called Fiume grande ; this singular shower lasted, it is stated, 
for about an hour and a half. It commenced at twenty-two o'clock, ac- 
cording to Italian time, or about five o'clock in the afternoon: the space 
covered with this manna seems to have been considerable. A second 
shower covered a space of thirty-eight paces in length, by fourteen in breadth. 
This second shower of manna, which took place on the following day, was 
not confined to the Fiume grande, but seems to have fallen in still greater 
abundance in another place, called Santa Barbara, at a considerable dis- 
tance: it covered a space of two hundred and fifty paces in length, by 
fourteen paces in breadth. An individual, named Giuseppe Giarrusso, 
informed Sig. G. M. La Pira, that about half-past eight o'clock, a. M., he 
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witnessed this shower of manna, and described it as composed of extremely 
minute drops, which, as soon as they fell, congealed into a white concrete 
substance ; and the quantity was such, that the whole surface of the ground 
was covered, and presented the appearance of snow: the depth, in all cases, 
seems to have been inconsiderable. This aerial manna was somewhat pur- 
gative, when administered internally; and the chemical analysis of it 
seemed to prove, that its constituents, though somewhat different from that 
obtained from the ornus rotundifolia,* did not materially differ from the 
latter in its constituents. We give Sig. La Pira’s description of its appear- 
ance: being of a white colour, and somewhat granular or spherical, it 
seems to have had some resemblance, externally, to that of the Scriptures; 
but it is not stated that it became corrupt on being preserved. ‘* Questa sos- 
tanza zuccherina nella massima parte ¢ caduta in forma di minutissima arena 
bianca: Osservata colla lente non vi si ravvisa alcuna forma regolare, ma 
vi si scorge una figura il pid delle volte sferoidale, e talora anche perfetta- 
mente sferica: I grani maggiori non eccedono } di linea di diametro : 
Posti sul vetro ed osservati colla lente si veggono semi-irasparenti: Non 
hanno alcun aspetto grasso o umido, ma bensi un’ apparenza del tuto sec- 
ca, ed alquanto polverosa; da cid nasce quel panno, che si forma sulla 
superficie interna delle bottiglie di cristallo nelle quali ci conservano.” + 

* At the rock, in Horeb, called Meribah, Moses miraculously supplied 
the people with water. He smote the rock, and an abundant stream im- 
mediately issued ; this extraordinary source of supply is now dried up, but 
there is still left sufficient evidence to confirm the fact. It will suffice for 
our purpose that we quote, in corroboration, the description of an eye- 
witness and recent traveller: ‘‘ We came to the celebrated rock of Meri- 
bah. It still bears striking evidence of the miracle about it; and it is 
quite isolated in the midst of a narrow valley, which is here about two 
hundred yards broad. There are four or five fissures, one above the other, 
on the face of the rock, each of them about a foot and a half long, and a 
few inches deep. What is remarkable, they run along the breadth of the 
rock, and are not rent downwards ; they are more than a foot asunder, and 
there is a channel worn between them by the gushing of the water. The 
Arabs still reverence this rock.” { Dr. Clarke only spoke the truth when 
he asserted that the Bise was the best itinerary that the traveller in 
Palestine could possess.’—pp. 195—198. 


The author’s remarks on the ‘‘ Tables of stone,” upon which the 
law was written by the finger of God, appear to us to be inconse- 
cutive. Wedo not understand to what they lead. Milman had 
already remarked, that Mount Sinai, even to this day, shows every 
token of a volcanic eruption: “blazing fires, huge columns of 
smoke, and convulsions of the earth.” The geologists, however, 





* « Also the oak, ilex, chesnut, &c., though less abundant and more rate 
than on the leaves of the mauna-ash. The ordinary manna collected in 
Sicily, comes from districts in the Val Demone and the Val di Mazzara, at 
some distance from the localities where this aerial manna fell.’ 

+‘ ** Memoria,” &c. In Napoli, 1793, p. 23.’ 
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have decided, and upon such a point as this their opinions are 
entitled to weight, that from the geological formation of the moun- 
tain, it has never been subject to the agency of internal fire. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter bears witness that the banks of the Euphrates 
are hoary with reeds, and with grey osier willows. It was upon 
the banks of this river that the Hebrews wept when they remem- 
bered Zion; it was here that they hung upon the willows their 
harps, for which in their grief they no longer had any use. The 
discoveries of Belzoni, and M. Champollion, have produced abun- 
dant evidence of the truth of Scripture with respect to the war 
made by Necho or Pharaoh-Necho upon the Hebrews and Baby- 
lonians ; and the siege of Jerusalem by Shishak, the king of Egypt. 
The ancient medals which have been collected, and are mentioned 
by the author, seem to bear with considerable force upon the ex- 
istence and divinity of Christ; upon this part of the subject, how- 
ever, we need not dwell, as the histories of Tacitus, and Josephus, 
and the letters of Pliny, leave no reasonable doubt as to the pre- 
sence on earth of the personage, to whom we give the title of the 
Redeemer. 

Much as we commend the views of the author of the little work 
just noticed, we confess that we have always considered the internal 
evidence of inspiration, which appears throughout the Sacred 
Writings, as by far the most satisfactory proof that can be given of 
their divine origin. That evidence will at once flash upon the mind 
of every man who sits down to peruse the Scriptures with the re- 
quisite dispositions. If we open the Bible with an intention to 
criticise it, and to subject the variety of facts which it narrates, 
and of precepts which it inculcates, to the canons of mere human 
reason, we shall flounder at every page. Reading the sacred volume 
by the flickering and puny light which our own intellect affords, 
we shall often behold nothing before us but a confused and unin- 
telligible mass of words, which afford no uniform rule of religion, 
nor perhaps even of moral conduct. With respect to religion, it 
cannot be denied that almost every sect that now exists, or that 
ever has existed, since the commencement of Christianity, has found 
one or more passages apparently in favour of its peculiar tenets, in 
the Old or New Testament. The mere moralists, who have looked 
to the same sources for maxims of conduct, have also boasted of 
similar success, and not without plausible grounds upon which they 
have rested their assumptions. These classes of Bible readers never 
contemplate the volume as a whole. They satisfy their inquiries 
when they have found a few isolated sentences which countenance 
their own favourite doctrines ; and it is very seldom that they can 
be persuaded to take a more comprehensive view of the entire 
range of the mighty truths, which those wonderful productions 
disclose. 

_ It seems to us to be impossible for any person of ordinary intel- 
ligence to become thoroughly conversant even with the writings of 
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the Evangelists, not to speak of the Pentateuch and the Prophecies, 
without feeling that the world which we inhabit is but a smail 
part of a mighty system, whose extent no mental effort of ours can 
enable us to comprehend. The words ascribed by those faithful 
historians to the founder of Christianity, are every where fraught 
with a meaning, which indicates not only a supernatural origin, 
but an experience with other worlds, in which perfection dwells not 
in its highest state alone, but in several degrees. The inexpressible 
tenderness towards mankind, which actuates that truly amiable 
Being on all occasions, from the moment we hear of his terrestrial 
presence until his disappearance, shows not the God alone, but the 
Person who had already visited other globes, who had enlightened 
them by his wisdom, who had felt compassion for their wants, and 
cheered them by his promises. We are expressly told, that after 
his crucifixion, and before his ascent to heaven, be went to another 
world called Limbo, which is popularly understood to be a region 
bordering upon hell, where there is neither pleasure nor pain. He 
also alludes, more than once, to the many mansions which are con- 
tained in his Father’s empire, to some of which he had probably 
shown himself before he came to our habitation ; others of which he 
has perhaps since visited, or is now visiting, for the purpose of con- 
firming the hopes of the good, and recalling the vicious to re- 
pentance. For it is not presumptuous to think that there are 
beings on distant globes, if not so imperfect as we are, at least not 
sufficiently perfect in the mass, to merit supreme and unchangeable 
happiness, without the assistance of the Redeemer. 

If we can once lift up our minds to even a faint idea of a universe 
of inhabited worlds, filling the immensity of space—both that space 
which may be said to be comprehended within our solar system, 
and that infinitely larger space which probably lies beyond that 
system, we may then, without much difficulty, persuade ourselves 
that there are many passages in the Bible, the right interpretation 
of which is not indeed contrary to our reason, but above its reach. 
We may then feel and acknowledge, that the great truths which 
it announces have descended to us from a divine intelligence, and 
that it is our duty not to seek for conviction with respect to them, 
but for faith. If we are assured by a chain of irresistrtble evidence, 
that the Scriptures are authentic, and contain the word of God, then 
we are bound, at the peril of a loss which we never can repair, to 
believe rather than to discuss, to accept rather than to question, 
every portion of the system thus revealed for our guidance. 

The terrible mistake committed at the ‘ Reformation,” upon 
which it is essentially founded, from which the myriads of sects 
now existing in the Christian world have, with one or two excep- 
tions, sprung, and which will long continue to be the prolific source 
of the most lamentable errors, proceeded upon the supposition that 
the Gospel is matter for conviction, and not for faith ; that it is the 
inalienable right of every man to interpret the Scriptures for him- 
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self, and that there was then established no general authority, to 
which all men might look up, for the true exposition of the doe- 
trines of Christianity, as handed down from the period of the 
Apostles. This supposition was the immediate offspring of the 
personal arrogance of Luther—an arrogance that was nurtured b 
superficial learning, and the depraved habits of his life. It isa 
supposition founded in a false claim of human reason, affecting to 
set itself up as a judge in matters above its comprehension, to raise 
itself to an equality with the God who came on earth to establish 
his church, and even to dictate to Him, by declaring that He should 
not call upon men to believe in mysteries which they could not 
comprehend: as if it were possible that the link which binds us 
to the Creator, could be fabricated altogether by human hands ! 
If it had been, how could it reach Him? 

We have already, on several occasions, exposed the absurdities 
and impostures which Mr. Irving has succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent in palming upon his hearers, under the shelter of this right of 
private interpretation. It was no difficult task for us to exhibit 
his follies and falsehoods to the world, even from the appearance 
which they assumed in the face of his congregations. But of the 
trickery that was carried on behind the curtain, of the prepara- 
tions that were made for the specious representation afterwards to 
be enacted on the stage, though we entertained abundant suspicion, 
we have not had any distinct evidence, until we received Mr. Pil- 
kington’s pamphlet. The reader may remember the promises which 
Irving gave to his disciples, that although the tongue in which the 
gifted spoke was at present unknown, a tribe of interpreters would 
arise in his church, who would be inspired with a knowledge of 
that tongue, and reveal its meaning to the world. Mr. Pilkington, 
it seems, was persuaded into the belief that he was one of these 
destined interpreters. He informs us, that he regularly attended 
the prayer-meeting at the Caledonian Chapel at half-past six 
every morning in the months of July, August, and September last ; 
that during that period he frequently heard exhortations from two 
individuals in what he calls the ‘‘ Tongue,’”’ and which he did not 
at first comprehend ; because, from one, the brother, it burst forth 
in a crash, from the other, the sister, in a chaunt. Of the sound 
that issued from the former we may have some idea if we suppose 
the words cras-cran-cra-crash to be uttered with a sudden and rapid 
vociferation. As these voices were during the period in question 
always heard in the morning services, and not on the Sabbath, or 
before the general congregation, the author for some time thought 
they were nothing more than the effusions of a high religious feel- 
ing in the persons who gave vent to it. On one occasion, however, 
the brother, after holding forth in the ‘‘ tongue,” concluded, with- 
out pausing, in English, ‘‘Oh, Britain! thou anointed of the Lord, 
thy destruction is at hand! Fear not, ye people of God.” On 
another occasion tbe sister prophecied the approach of a pestilence. 
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Uniformly after these bursts of inspiration there was a solemn 
silence, when Irving rose and commented upon the manifestation 
of the Spirit which had taken place. 

It is necessary to explain, that these morning prayers consisted 
of three services, each of about half an hour’s duration, the first of 
which was conducted by the president, Irving; the second, by an 
person present who chose to undertake the office; and the third, 
again, by the president. ‘The person thus officiating was called for 
the time, the ‘‘ mouth” of the congregation ; he gave out a psalm, 
which the congregation, usually consisting of about seventy disci- 
ples, joined in singing; he next read a chapter from the Bible, and 
ended with an extempore prayer. 

A day or two after the utterance of his prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Great Britain, the brother was called on to be the *‘ mouth” 
of the congregation, when a ‘‘crash of tongue” came from him, at 
the conclusion of which he asked in English, ‘‘ Where are the wit- 
nesses ?”” adding, ‘‘There are no witnesses.” Irving, upon this, 
exclaimed that the disciples present were the witnesses, that it was 
their duty to bear testimony to the world of the prophecies which 
they had heard, and that they would be committing a sin if they 
did not forewarn all men of the destruction which was predicted. 
This solemn injunction had its intended effect upon Mr. Pilkington, 
who now began to think more seriously of the gift. Nothing mate- 
rial occurred until the 8th of October, when Irving, correcting a 
mistake that was made by his assistant, the missionary, during his 
(Irving’s) short absence from town, who took it upon him to silence 
the sister, proclaimed that women might also obtain the gift; and 
straight three sisters, one after another, astonished the brethren by 
their proficiency in the ‘‘ tongue.” In order to give time for these 
displays, the second service was now dispensed with, and the half 
hour allotted to it was devoted to the manifestation of the Spirit. 

No permission was yet given for the utterance of the tongue be- 
fore the congregation at large on the Sundays; in consequence of 
which, one of the sisters, feeling herself moved on Sunday the 9th 
of October, was obliged to run into the vestry to vent the inspira- 
tion of which she was full. The voice was heard by the congrega- 
tion, and great confusion ensued. Upon the sister’s return from 
the vestry, Irving addressed her in an affectionate tone from the pul- 
pit, saying, ‘‘ Console yourself, sister! Console yourself.” In the 
evening of the same day he advised the congregation to be tranquil 
if such an occurrence should take place again, and to listen to the 
voice with attention. Mr. Pilkington proceeds: 


‘ All went on quietly till the end of the sermon, when the Brother was 
moved, and suddenly burst out the crash of Tongue, followed by these 
words in English, “God is amongst us, and if you fly from him now, 
where will you fly in the day of judgment?” The confusion was greater 
than that of the morning ; several persons were very much alarmed, and 
one young lady near me screamed and fell in a fit upon her mother’s lap. 
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This created a noise, and some exclaimed ‘‘ Order! Silence! Order!” 
Manv stood on the seats, and several on the tops of the pews, whilst others 
left the church ; but great as the tumult was, the Brother's voice was still 
audible. Order being at length restored, afier some expostulation from 
Mr. Irving the service was concluded. —pp. 11, 12. 


Mr. Pilkington was now caught with the contagion. He scriously 
believed every thing that Irving said about the gift being derived 
from the Holy Spirit; and observing the ridicule with which it was 
treated by sume of the congregation, he in turn became a prophet, 
foreseeing that this difference of opinion would necessarily give rise 
to dissension. His narrative of what followed, is naive, and really 
curious. 


‘Being thus interested, when I attended prayers on Monday morning, 
my devotional meditation—during the solemn and imposing silence which 
as usual occurred after some of the “ gifted persons” had spoken, and 
which never failed to fill me, as if by sympathy, with a holy sensation—was 
occupied with a visionary figure of contention, and I was strongly excited 
by a very powerful feeling which I am unable to describe, to exhort and 
forewarn them of impending difficulty; but I resisted it until Mr. Irving 
in his discourse said it was sinful to suppress such movements.—I could 
no longer restrain, and, with a sudden burst of utterance, used the follow- 
ing detached sentences ;—‘‘ The second sword is now drawn in this 
church.”—** Combat with love and unity.”—‘* Deny me no more.”— 
* Peace be with you.” Mr. Irving praised God for having opened “ another 
mouth ” in the church, and said “ we heard the voice of the Shepherd.” 
He thea offered a solemn prayer for me. I now concluded that the excite- 
ment I felt was the same as that which influenced the *‘ gifted persons,” but 
that they experienced it in a higher degree, which produced the utterance 
of Tongue. When the service closed, Mr. Irving begged that the dear 
Brother who had spoken would remain, that he might confer with him after 
the meeting had dispersed. I did not expect this invitation: I complied, 
however, with his desire, and on entering the vestry with him and the Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Irving introduced me to the former, who observed, “ I have 
not the pleasure of knowing the Brother.” I said I was a stranger in their 
church. Mr. Irving’s behaviour was kind and affable—that of the Mis- 
sionary more reserved. In reply to a question as to the regularity of my at- 
tendance at Divine Worship, I said that I had attended their morning 
service for nearly three months, during which time I was once only absent 
—that prior to this period, having heard that Mr. Irving was preaching and 
publishing a false doctrine, I was afraid to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of my friends to hear him preach, because, having been but a few years 
converted from Deism to a belief in Our Lord Jesus Christ, I felt myself 
not sufficiently established in doctrine to resist the power of his eloquence 
—that an accidental circumstance obliged me to hear him one Sunday 
evening, when, in the course of his Sermon, he declared that he never in- 
tended to introduce the doctrine which persons attributed to him, by per- 
verting the meaning of his words—that I was satisfied | was misinformed, 
and ventured to hear him the following Sunday evening, when I was much 
gratified by his discourse, and pleased when | heard him announce that 
Prayer Mectings were held at half-past six o'clock every morning; from 
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attending which I derived much comfort and consolation. Mr. Irving 
praised God for this; and having asked the Missionary if he had any more 
questions to put to me, and received a negative, he requested him to pray 
for me; which, being done, we parted with a request from Mr. Irving that 
I would meet him the following day at ten o'clock in the Church.’—pp. 
12—14. 


Irving, it seems, was rather fearful of this gifted novice. He 
was particularly anxious to know how he was influenced to speak, 
saying that the power which compelled the favoured brethren and 
sisters to speak, was felt by them “ on the end of their tongues !” 
Pilkington answered, that it all arose from an irresistible impulse 
of feeling, and that he moreover thought that he understood the 
“ tongue,” and could interpret it; that the words which he had 
heard went generally to convey the idea of love and solicitude ; 
and that the literal meaning of those which last struck his ear were 
—‘* Pour out your soul and I will hear.” Upon this Irving ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ God be praised!” and used other words, ‘ which ex- 
pressed a hope that God was answering the prayer for an inter- 
preter.’ 


‘He then requested,’ continues the ‘author, that I would attend a Prayer 
Meeting in the evening, at which I would meet the ‘ Gifted Persons ;” 
and if I should then understand any of the Tongues, he begged I would 
acquaint him of it immediately. I explained, that, as I understood several 
languages, | might have heard some familiar sounds; but that if he, whose 
knowledge of the Classics must be greater that mine, agreed with me, I 
should be more confident. To this he replied, he had not the least idea of 
the meaning of the “Toneves,” and he “ aspired to be no more than the 
humble Pastor of the flock.” This humility in such a talented man, by 
which he seemed to confess an inferiority to me, filled my heart with a 
mixture of love and admiration for him during the whole time he was clo- 
setted with others, who were in attendance; for he had requested me to 
wait in the body of the church until he ministered to them. 

‘ He now took me to his private residence, and on the way remarked 
that he observed I was deficient in Theological Knowledge, but that I had 
a deep sense of my duty to God. To this I assented; and he said he 
would instruct me in Theology. On arriving at his house he conducted 
me to his library, and introduced me to a person (whom I shall in future 
call Mr. A*), who was writing at his desk, and who, I concluded, was 
either in his employ or one of his assistants in the church, to whom he said, 
“Our Brother fancied he understood the Tongues.” The stranger replied, 
“ Such an occurrence happened in Scotland; and the gentleman who in- 
terpreted, spoke by the power of the Spirit, without the agency of his own 
understanding.” ‘‘ This was not as it occurred to me,” said I. Mr. 
Irving said, ‘* I knew a man who heard in English what others heard in 
Tongue” —*“ Neither was it thus with me,” said 1—* and I knew a per- 





* «IT do not wish to publish the name of this individual, who has not as 
yet been so placed before the public, particularly as his inconsistency (to 
say the least of it) becomes an essential part of this narrative.’ 
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son who heard sounds like words, which he understood in other languages.” 
“This was my idea,” said I. Mr, Irving, after a pause, said, * Let us 
pray.” He then offered prayer to the eftect, that the Lord would perfect 
the gift of Interpretation in me, if He had begun the work; that he would 
not leave it unfinished. Thus finding myself in a very awful situation, I 
fervently prayed for the Gift; and kuowing what a devqut minister of the 
gospel was the mouth of the little group, as also that I understood a por- 
tion of what I already heard, [ prayed, with a most undoubting belief that 
my petition would be granted, for the benefit of the Church. Mr. Irving 
requested I would call again at his house, about three o'clock, to meet the 
«Gifted Persons” and others; also at the Vestry at four, where there 
would be a larger meeting of the congregation. I left him about one 
o'clock, and spent the interval in prayer and meditation—so abstracted 
from all secular considerations, that my mind was exclusively with God ; 
and if importunate in any one point more than another, it was, that He 


would give such proof that I really did interpret, as to render it impossible 
that I could be considered an impostor.’—pp. 15, 16. 


It is difficult to repress laughter while we read this passage. 
Here is the principal impostor acknowledging that he had not the 
least idea of the meaning of the Tongues, which, as he represents, 
have been sent in answer to his prayers! We behold him first 
endeavouring to bring Pilkington to believe that his alleged power 
of interpretation was inspired, which Pilkington would not admit ; 
next, that he heard in English, from the same voice of inspiration 
of course, what the gifted uttered in tongue, to which Pilkington 
also objected as a matter of fact. And, finally, he is apparently 
contented with finding out that Pilkington had rather a secondary 
sort of inspiration, by hearing “ sounds like words, which he un- 
derstood in other languages!” To this Pilkington assents. A 
very odd sort of inspired interpreter truly! For if sounds were 
uttered resembling words already contained in languages which he 
understood, he needed not the aid of inspiration to translate them. 
But Jet us mark what follows. 


‘I attended according to appointment at Mr. Irving’s residence at 
three o'clock, and was shewn into the library, where I saw about nine or 
ten persons, of whom I knew none except the Missionary, Mr. Irving (to 
whom I had previously been slightly introduced), and Mr. A. They took 
no particular notice of me, except that of requesting me to sit down, and 
I found myself directly in front of the ‘ Gifted Sisters,” * who appeared 
to be interesting, lady-like, and exceedingly intelligent. The Girrep 
BRoTHER,+ was on my right, as was also Mr. A., and the Missionary took 
the chair. After praying, the chairman addressed the meeting thus :— 
‘‘ We thought it prudent to assemble in this private manner, to take your 
opinion, prior to going to the meeting at four o’clock, as to the propriety 
of permitting the manifestation of the Spirit in the congregation on Sun- 
days, to which there is great opposition, or merely to confine it to the prayer- 
meetings, and invite the congregation to attend; so that it should be 





+ Mr. Tuplin. 





* Misses Hall, Cardale, and Smith. 
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gradually introduced, and thus avoid a repetition of that alarm which was 















i created last Sunday: your opinion is requested accordingly?” There was rons 
HI now a solemn silence. Of course considering myself called upon to in- aa 
‘| terpret, if 1 could, I had my eyes open to observe the action of the mouth, “il 
Fi in order to assist my sense of hearing. On surveying the party, I soon ie 
t perceived that the Gifted Sister 1* was about to speak, by the violent siti 
- agitation or working of her whole frame, of which it is difficult to give a pone 
: written description, without appearing to ridicule the parties, which is very wil 
‘ far from being my intention—for | perfectly agree with Mr. Irving, that tas 
{ ‘condemnation is not proof, nor is ridicule argument,”—however, as | Spi 
‘ write for the information of the Christian reader, 1 will explain that her on 
1 whole frame was in violent agitation, but principally the body, from the 
| hips to the shoulders, which worked with a lateral motion—the chest : 
4 heaved and swelled—the head was occasionally raised from the right hand, we 
a which was placed under the forehead, whilst the left hand and arm seemed tho 
Bi to press and rub the stomach. She was but a few seconds in this state, pla 
; when the body stayed, the neck became stiff, and the head erect; the ass 
hands fell on the lap, the mouth assumed a circular form, the lips pro- ami 
jected, and the ** Tongue” and English came from her in an awful tone. tior 
During the utterance I observed a violent exertion of the muscles at the ous 
back of the jaw-bone, and that the stiffened lips never touched to aid the assi 
articulation of the “‘ Tongue,” but they closed sufficiently to express the hir 
labials of the English part of the delivery, and instantly resumed the cir- whi 
cular form. Rivetted as my eyes were upon her, and attentive as [ was to Gnd 
the “Tongue,” I was still firm in the belief that my prayer would be an- We 
swered, and lively in the conviction that I was there in God’s service; aa 

hence, | cannot describe the gratification I felt when I heard in the Tongue h 
these words, which are the only part of the sound I can commit to paper : “9 
‘* gthis dil emma sumo.” + | immediately wrote as a translation, ona slip | 
of paper, “ J will undertake this dilemma,” supposing that sumo was dict 
Latin ; but I afterwards recollected that the word was assume, and that the Ma 
first syllable was lost by the preceding word ending in a vowel. I quickly chu 
gave the paper to Mr. A., supposing he would understand what I meant, frie’ 
q but he passed it to the Missionary, who read the sentence, and, with an ‘ 
appearance of surprise, asked me what I intended by it? I replied, * It stra 
is what I understood the tongue to mean.” ‘* How can you, Sir, under- arris 
take to interpret the words of God? Do you wish to upset the Church ?” ing | 
“No, Sir: I came here for the purpose of endeavouring to interpret, as by v 
Brother A. will testify.” The Missionary gave an inquiring look at the with 
Brother, who appeared ignorant of the circumstance !! at which I was ex- Sir, 
ceedingly hurt, and, turning to the Missionary, said, “ I offer the words Sir.’ 
: with all humility; if they be of no value, I trust you will believe that I coul 
. have merely done what was required of me.” To which he replied, ‘* You to a 
part 
* ¢ Not having been introduced to the Sisters, I may be allowed, for dis- sons 
tinction’s sake, to designate them numerically as 1, 2, 3.’ chai 
+‘ The m’s in these words, having been uttered in the manner already Siste 
explained, sounded like eng softened ; and the sentence evidently referred nen 


to the perplexity which had produced this consultation. If the reader will 
fix his month as I have descriled, he may utter “ I will” in an intelligible 
manner, but in a sound which cannot be expressed by orthography.’ 
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cannot interpret by human understanding ; interpretation must be given 
by the Spirit.” Gifted Sister 2 now spoke, but uttered nothing in Tongue, 
except half a dozen musical tones.—[Solemn silence.|—Gifted Sister 3 
spoke entirely in English.—{ Silence. ]|—The Gifted Brother spoke in Tongue 
and English : 1 supposed the meaning of his Tongue to be ‘* Contemn oppo- 
sition;” but, of course, I was silent. The Missionary now asked all, ex- 
cept the Gifted and myself, what was their opinion? Each replied, “ I 
will be guided by the Spirit:” in particular, one very old man answered— 
in a faltering voice, with tears rolling down his cheeks—* I will follow the 
Spirit, even though by so doing I am separated from my daughter.” It 
was now four o'clock, and they adjourned to the church.’—pp. 17—19. 


Amongst all the reveries of Joanna Southcote and her followers, 
we remember gp half so ridiculous as this scene. It is a 
thorough specimen of theological quackery. The rehearsal takes 
place before the curtain is raised, the parts having been already 
assigned to the different actors ; but the appearance of the stranger 
amongst them, and his assumption of a knowledge without inspira- 
tion, seem already to have caused alarm. The missionary is outrage- 
ous, on learning that Pilkington could interpret without the divine 
assistance, for this was the point, manifestly, to which they wanted 
him to screw up his courage. But he did not understand the aim 
which the cabinet of impostors had in view; and we shall soon 
find, that not being a man for their purpose, he was discarded. 
We shall not stop to analyse the tongue which the first of these 
weird sisters is said to have spoken upon this occasion. We may, 
however, remark, that if her words be rightly reported, she must be 
an arrant and practised cheat, to attempt to pass off such words, as 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, for they are evidently a clipping of his 
Majesty’s English. We now proceed with our interpreter to the 
church; we perceive at once that he is in bad odour with his new 
friends, and not on the best terms with himself. 

‘On leaving the house no attention whatever was paid to me as a 
stranger; however, I accosted Brother A., and walked with him until we 
arrived at the corner turning to the church, where I missed him, and, hav- 
ing slightly turned my head, observed he was alone and looking after me; 
by which I concluded he had some secret reason for not wishing to be seen 
with me. The Gifted Brother now followed, and accosted me—* P ray 
Sir, are you the gentleman who spoke in the church on Monday?” “ Yes, 
Sir.” “* How did you feel, Sir? could you avoid it, Sir?” ‘ [ think | 
could have avoided it.” ‘ Well, since you have confessed that, allow me 
to advise you not to speak again unless you cannot help it :” so saying, he 
parted from me, and on entering the vestry, in which were forty or fifty per- 
sons sitting on forms, Mr. Irving gave me a seat in the front, close to his 
chair and that of the Missionary.—{ Psalm. Prayer. Silence.]—The Gifted 
Sister | commenced, I heard the words, Hozeqhin* alta stare: the re- 





_**Thad rendered this “* Hosanna in the highest ;” but on comparing it 
with her second utterance, ‘‘ Hozehamenanostra,” I discovered that | 
should have made it “ Jesus in the highest.” ’ 
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maining sounds I cannot clearly remember, though, as translated from 
the Latin, the meaning was—* will take care of this house:” she con- 
cluded in English, urging that the Spirit should speak in the congre- 
gation—{Silence.|—Gifted Sister 2 uttered in Tongue no more than “ Ho. 
limoth holif awthaw !” and finished in English to the same effect as Sister 
1. I took advantage of the silence which followed, to tell Mr. Irving that 
I was informed by the Missionary it was not correct to interpret except by 
the Spirit, and that that which I otherwise interpreted would not be received. 
‘“O yes, Sir [anxiously]; what did you hear?” I replied ‘* Sister 2 said 
(in English) ‘ Holy, most holy Father ;"* and Sister 1 said (in Latin) 
‘ Jesus, who is in the highest, will take care of this house.’” Neither Mr. 
Irving nor the Missionary asked me any questions about the Tongue in 
English, no doubt because they did not believe she used this language—I 
heard Sister 2 say to her neighbour, in a low voice, ‘‘ I didn’t speak in 
English, did I ?”—but they questioned me closely about the Latin. I said 
I translated it; which the Missionary declared ‘‘ was not interpretation— 
that interpretation should be given by the Spirit :” to this Mr. Irving as- 
sented ; and although I remarked that it might have been given me by the 
Spirit in answer to the prayers that had been offered for me, they eluded 
the observation.—[Silence. |—Sister 1 spoke again in Tongue, Hozehamen- 
anostra,” which she repeated three times; and in English she said, “ Jesus 
will take care of us.” I was now satisfied beyond all doubt that I un- 
derstood the Tongue, and that God had given me the opportunity of 
proving that I was no impostor ; I therefore promptly said, ; ‘* The inter- 
pretation of the Tongue is, ‘ Jesus will take our hands, or ‘ Jesus will 
direct us.’” ‘“‘ How do you know that, Sir (said Mr. Irving)?” “* Because 
I heard it in Latin.” I recited the above Tongue, as uttered, and remarked 
that it was repeated three times by the Sister. ‘* Well, Sir, how do you 


make Latin of that?” ‘* Hoze is Jesus; ha is a contraction of habeo; 


mena, hands; nostra, ours.” Mr. Irving admitted this; but said the 
Spirit might have ‘ another meaning.” I then remarked that the Spirit 
gave the same interpretation in English, which he evaded; and on my 


reciting the whole Tongue and English, as it came out of the mouth of the | 


Sister (without assuming the awful tone), he said, ‘“‘ Say no more about 
it.”—[Silence.]—A member of the meeting suggested that if the Gifted 
Persons were to speak in the congregation, they should endeavour to say 
as little as possible at first, and that they should be placed in such a part 
of the church as would enable the congregation to see them without any 
effort, in order to avoid the noise arising from an anxiety to see as well as 
hear. Gifted Sister 2 (in English only): “ Do you not know that. the 
Spirit burneth in the bone ?—burneth in the bone ?” +—[Silence.]—Gifted 





* ¢ At first I thought ‘ moth” was the broken sound of mother ; but 
supposing that a Presbyterian could not mean to say “ Holy Mother,” I 
rendered it ‘* Holy Father ;” but afterwards, by practising the sounds with 
my mouth fixed as already described, I discovered that moth was most: 
and the reader must observe, that the imperfection of the other sounds here 
and hereafter quoted arises from a want of a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guages which those Gifted Persons were thus contriving to utter.’ 

t+ * This I considered as a reply to the proposal that the Gifted were to 
speak as little as possible.’ 
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Sister 3 uttered in Tongue, ‘“ Casa sera hastha caro ;” and concluded in 
English to the same effect as the others.—[Silence.]—The Gifted Brother 
now uttered a crash of Tongue, and spoke to the same effect as the Sisters. 
—{Silence.]—I whispered Mr. Irving, ‘‘ Do you wish to know what the 
Sister said in Tongue?” ‘ Yes, Sir [anxiously].” I told him, ‘* This 
house will still be in my care ;”’ that | heard it in Spanish, and that as 
there was an objection to my manner of interpreting I did not wish to 
speak it aloud. He replied, ‘* I thank you for that, Sir.” Having prayed, 
after the usual blessing we parted at half-past six. Thus closed a day so 
entirely devoted to prayer, that I directed my steps homeward without re- 
membering that I had eaten nothing since nine in the morning, till acci- 
dent reminded me that I had not dined. 


If this narrative had not been written by a person who says he 
saw and heard what he relates, we should have almost looked upon 
it as incredible. May we ask the author in what language he 
found the uncouth term Hozegh, as standing for Jesus? He pro- 
fesses to say that he could only interpret some languages already 
known: but he must have surely received some little gleam of the 
gift, to make out such a meaning for such a combination of letters. 
And yet how could he be supposed to have been even partially 
inspired, since he at one time interprets them to be Hosanna, at 
another Jesus? For at all events the Spirit must be supposed to 
be infalhble and consistent. His interpretation of the second sis- 
ter’s speech would, we presume, have been attended with less diffi- 
culty if he had written them thus—*‘ Holy moth holy fawthaw’—for 
sister No. 2, in her ore rotundo style, evidently spoke pompously in 
disguised English, although she affected ignorance that she had 
done so. The author’s note on ‘ Moth” is truly laughable—if 
indeed any thing can be ludicrous in such profane and wicked im- 
postures as these. Even if we should concede that the sisters spoke 
in the English, Latin, or Spanish languages, the sounds which are 
here written for them, is there anything in the announcements, 
which they are represented by their interpreter to have made, which 
required inspiration? What new precepts have they propounded ? 
What new truths have they discovered? What have they said in 
the “Tongue” which they might not as well have said in plain 
English? Where is the proof of their mission? What conversions 
have they wrought? Mr. Pilkington proceeds : 


_ ‘When the Missionary rebuked me in a tone of asperity at the meeting, 
in Mr. Irving’s house, for “ presuming to interpret the words of God,” as 
already stated—knowing as he did, that I was a stranger, and, if not wor- 
thy of christian love, at least entitled to the courtesy due to hospitality—I 
was forcibly reminded of the expressions in one of the very chapters on 
which all these proceedings were founded, namely, ‘‘ Though I speak 
with the tongues of Men and of Angels, and have not Charity, lam become 
as sounding brass, or a tinckling cymbal. Charity doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” 
And when Mr. A. would not admit that I was invited there by Mr. Irving, 
to endeavour to interpret, although only two hours had elapsed since he 
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joined that Reverend Pastor in praying that I might be so gifted, I confess 
that “‘ my spirit was overwhelmed within me, and my heart within me was 
desolate ;”—no by-stander could here have exclaimed, “ See how these 
christians love one another!” hence, considering that, as the sap passes 
through the trunk and branches of the vine, a wound inflicted on a part is 
sensibly felt by the other members, and each contributes relief in proportion 
to its luxuriance, so the Holy Spirit permeates and nurtures a christian 
assembly, I reasonably expected that the ‘‘ Gifted Persons” would sym- 
pathize in the feelings of a spirit so wantonly afflicted, and furnish relief 
from the abundance of their talent, by the most trifling remonstrance ;— 
but all were silent. These were my reflections, and this the moment when 
reason first began to assert its right. I now suspected that those ‘‘ Gifted 
Persons,” though rather deluded, were desirous to over-awe the negligent, 
and restore them to a sense of their duty to God, and had adopted this 
means for that purpose; but the speaking in ‘ Tongue,” under such cir- 
cumstances, was an impious utterance of language, professed to be ‘* mys- 
teries known only unto God.” And when I reflected that they were con- 
sulted as oracles, to decide on the future conduct of their Church,—I 
could not help shuddering, both for their own safety (lest pride and vanity 
should seize the empire of their minds) and for that of their Christian Bre- 
thren, who bowed to their decisions and utterances with no less a reverence 
than if they were the shrines of the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
Nor did my suspicion want authority, when I remembered how instanta- 
neously they burst forth, as if the trigger of a loaded gun had been pulled, 
when Mr. Irving declared, that the law permitted them to speak by the 
Spirit—how suddenly they could stop its utterance on Saturday the 8th 
October-—how conveniently they could reply to the question asked in the 
meeting at Mr. Irving’s residence—and how suitably they could restrain 
the Spirit till the second service of the Prayer Meeting (which was the 
time allotted for them to give vent to utterance by the pastor), apparently 
with as much ease as the owner makes use of a stop-watch; which, 
although concordant with the ‘‘ Commandments of the Lord,” that “ the 
Spirits of the Prophets are subject to the Prophets,” yet is by no means 
consistent with the sudden and unexpected intrusion of it on Sunday, the 
9th of October; which Mr. Irving declared to be ‘* the Will of God,” in 
obedience to which he introduced the subject, and sanctioned the proceed- 
ing in his congregation.—pp. 23, 24. 

The author now began to entertain some suspicion that the sisters 
were not disposed to receive his interpretation. In fact he was too 
rational a man for them, since he discovered a part of their system 
for the fabrication of an unknown tongue, by the huddling together 
words from different languages, and by mispronouncing their own. 
Matters were soon brought to a crisis. At a subsequent morning 
service he conceived that he heard one of the sisters say ‘‘ Yeo cogo 
nomo,” while speaking under the influence of inspiration. Here 
was a mixture of Spanish and Greek, “ yo conosco nomos ;” or all 
Spanish ; ‘‘ yo conosco norma,” which it was easy for him to trans- 
late by the words, “I know the law.” These he pronounced aloud 
in the church, whereupon Mr. Irving returned thanks in prayer for 
the appearance of such an interpreter! and calling to him, said 
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“Now, Mr. Pilkington, I believe you really are in the Spirit! !” 
The favour which the author now enjoyed was, however, of short 
duration; for, in proportion as his power of dissecting the tongue, 
and of showing that it consisted of words already known in other 
languages, became manifest, the gift of the sisters and the brother 
turned out in fact to be no gift at all, but merely a system of 
pious fraud. He has already told us his opinion, that they were 
‘rather deluded’; he now began to feel that they were deluding 
others, and as they were not great admirers of his skill in their 
tongue, he was resolved that they should be exposed. 


‘ Being now convinced that all was not correct, I went home, and imme- 
diately wrote a note to Mr. Irving, requesting him, in the most solemn 
manner, to call witnesses to hear my relation of circumstances connected 
with my conduct in the church; to which I received no answer, and I 
therefore recorded a transcript of it from memory. It is as follows :— 

«« In the name of God, Amen; I ask, Dear Sir, for witnesses to hear 
an explanation of the circumstances which influenced and encouraged me 
to publicly proclaim the interpretation of the Tongue spoken by the mouth 
of a Gifted Sister this morning. I remain, Dear Sir, your affectionate 
Brother in the Lord Jesus. * « GeorGE PILKINGTON.”’ 

‘* Oct. 19. 1831.” ’ 

‘1 went to the prayer meeting the next morning, where a Gifted Sister 
spoke at great length in Tongue, and as much in English. It was impos- 
sible to recollect the whole, particularly as the connecting of broken Latin 
words was in itself almost as much as my understanding could compass. 
However, I understood some words, and by the assistance of my own inge- 
nuity, aided by a desire to rebuke evil—which I more than ever feared was 
existing —I collected the matter and spoke as follows :—‘‘ The interpreta- 
tion of the Tongue uttered by the mouth of the Sister, is this :—‘* I am 
grieved; I am grieved; for there are persons here who are wise in their 
own conceit; and there are sinners here whose sins shall be washed away 
with tears.” To this Mr. Irving said, ‘‘ Very good words, Brethren, by 
whomsoever they were spoken,” and, I think, cautioned us not to say more 
than the Spirit compelled us to utter. After the meeting, I returned home 
to breakfast; which I had scarcely finished, when the church-keeper 
called on me to say that “ Mr. Irving wished to see me immediately at the 
church.” 

‘I obeyed the summons; and when I proceeded as far as the top of the 
centre aisle, Mr. 4. (who was sitting in the pew along with Mr. B,*) called 
me, and said that Mr. Irving was engaged, but would see me immediately. 
I took a seat in the same pew, and being attracted by the words “ Truth 
‘s such a comprehensive word, and so beautiful,” and finding that their 
discourse was of a religious nature, I closed up to join in the conversation. 
The speaker (Mr. B.) continued, and said, “‘ Purity is also a word I am 
fond of using in prayer—it flows from the mouth so sweetly ; and then he 





Sc any good purpose is desired to be effected by ascertaining the 
real name of this person, or that of Mr. A., the reader has only to make 
the necessary inquiry of Mr. Irving or the church-keeper ; my object being 
‘0 expose the measure, and spare the individual.’ 
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repeated it once or twice, as if it were honey on his lips. I was very much 
pleased with his remarks, and thought he was (as indeed he appeared to 
be) a very pious man. It was a singular coincidence that I should have 
entered the pew at the very moment when he was describing the beauty of 
these words to the very person who, at Mr. Irving's house, two hours 
after he had prayed that I might be so gifted, pleaded ignorance of 
the cause of my attempting to interpret; and as God had been so 
solemnly invoked, so I thought this was His method of reminding Mr. A, 
of his conduct. Mr. Irving being at leisure, called me and my companions 
into the vestry. Having offered a prayer that God would incline our 
hearts to speak the TRUTH, Mr. Irving desired us to be silent, and said 
he had received a note from me yesterday; in consequence of which he 
requested the attention of these Brothers as witnesses, on whom he 
“COULD DEPEND.” He then asked me to relate the circumstances, 
and I commenced a statement of what I now publish; but I had not pro- 
ceeded very far when he interrupted me (for the first time) with a slight 
degree of hastiness, by saying, “‘ You will occupy all our time, Sir.” I 
must confess | was very much surprised at this; for 1 thought that Mr. 
Irving’s time could not be better spent than in paying strict and very mi- 
nute attention to any information that would help him to discern the purity 
of the Spirit which he was introducing into his church, I asked him what 
he wished me to state ?—* I wish to refer to what you said in the church: 
—was it by your own understanding or by the Spirit?” “ I don’t exactly 
understand what you mean by the Spirit,” said I. ‘‘ Were you in the 
Spirit (said he), you would know; because the GirreD Persons say 
that it is impossible to mistake the feeling.” ‘ I felt that I was under the 
powerful feeling of piety and devotion,” said I. Mr, B. said, “ If I under- 
stand you rightly, it was a mere excitement of the flesh, under the influence 
of devotion, which compelled you to utter expressions dictated by your 
own understanding?” ‘ Certainly,” said I, “ it was so, except when I 
interpreted.” ‘* But were your interpretations merely translations ?” 
‘ They were,” said I, ‘* from expressions which I heard in English, Spa- 
nish, and Latin.” Mr. B. was very glad I was now satisfied that I was not 
in the Spirit. Mr. Irving said, ‘‘ But you say you heard the Tongue in 
English; pray how did you know where the English commenced?” ‘“ By 
the same means that you would know the first from the second part of a 
tune.” Tomore particular inquiries I said the Tongue was broken Eng- 
lish.—*‘ Did you ever hear it in English before I said, at my house, that a 
person had heard the Tongue in English?’"—** No.”—Mr. Irving now 
concluded I was superstitious or fanciful: I insisted that I was correct. 
** But, Sir, Mr. A. was present, and did not hear English. Mr. A. having 
positively affirmed she did not speak a word of English; ‘ I doubt not 
you, my friend,” said I, “ but neither should you doubt me,” at the same 
time touching his arm, which he drew from me, as if he had been polluted 
by an unclean person. ‘* What did she say?” I repeated. Mr. A. “I 
never heard the word dilemma.” ‘ | assure you,” said I, “ I heard it 
three times.’ —Mr. A.; “I not only did not hear it, but the Sister herself 
said she DID NOT UTTER IT.—* Well, Sir, Iam much surprised and 
alarmed at this; but I heard the words,” said I. Mr. A.: ‘** You told me 
at the house that the English was an interpretation of the Tongue; 
whereas the English was ‘I will not be restrained.’” ‘ I may-have said 
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so,” said 1, “ but I intended to say the English was in keeping with the 
Tongue.” Mr. A. then began to write down what I said, but I protested 
against any such formal record of expressions which I had used with the 
best intention amongst Christian Brethren. Mr. Irving told him he was 
wrong: to which he answered, ‘* I am only taking notes to assist my me- 
mory.” Having, in reply to further interrogatories as to the power under 
which { was compelled to speak, again admitted that my understanding 
dictated the words, and that I could restrain myself, Mr. B. said, “ Should 
you ever feel so disposed again, I would recommend you ¢o keep silence, 
and tell Mr. Irving what you intended to say.’ I replied, ‘* You may 
depend on it I will not speak again in the church ;” at which they seemed 
pleased, and Mr. Irving (who ever appeared to me to be conscientious on 
this point) added—*‘ unless you cannot possibly avoip it.” To this Mr. 
A. subjoined, ‘* Nor even then! for the Gifted Sisters tell me they can 
RESTRAIN themselves by prayer.” Mr. Irving now prayed for us, and 
after we had retired, Mr. B.—, THE wWiTNEss on whom Mr. Irving said 
he COULD DEPEND, (!!) told me not “ TO REPEAT PUBLICLY WHAT 
HAD HAPPENED, BECAUSE THERE WAS A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
oN THE suBJECT.” I was by this more than ever confirmed in my sus- 
picions, and was not a little astonished to hear such a recommendation 
from the very mouth which but a few minutes before was descanting on 
the beauty and sweetness of Purity and Truth!!! Our Blessed Saviour 
says—‘‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy; for 
there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, neither hid that shall 
not be known.” ’—pp. 27—31. 


The party were now mortally offended with their interpreter. 
It was clear that he made an attempt to pass upon the congrega- 
tion for an interpretation of the tongue, an invective which he 
uttered against the gifted sisters and brother, and that he was be- 
coming a dangerous disciple. Mr. Irving, even after this ingenious 
trick, did all he could to get Pilkington to acknowledge that he 
interpreted by the aid of the Spirit; but the man was too vain of 
his knowledge of language to make any such admission, and even- 
tually he was bowed out of the conclave. It is to this treatment 
of him that we owe the present pamphlet, which is well worth pre- 
serving as a proof for aftertimes, of the gross absurdities that have 
been enacted at the Caledonian Chapel. It furnishes also abun- 
dant proof of the increasing errors, already too numerous, arising 
out of the power which for the last three centuries men have assumed, 
of interpreting the Scriptures according to their own opinions. If 
the Bible were ever intended to be so used among mankind, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it would be a curse instead of a 
blessing. But as it is impossible that the Great Inspirer of that 
volume can for a moment be considered as the author of evil, it is 
equally impossible that He could ever have suggested or sanctioned 
the “ Reformation,” which established the pernicious principle of 
‘private judgment.” Doubtless the present impostures of Irving, 
which have already nearly died away, will soon be followed by some 
other tricks of a similar, or perhaps still bolder nature. We should 
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not be surprised if, for the sake of another novelty, now that his 
eloquence has lost all its former charms, he should get up and an- 
nounce in his pulpit, that he is himself a prophet, that he cures the 
sick, and raises the dead to life; that, in short, he is the Christ 
himself. He will have his imitators in the other connections, as 
they are called, and the age of miracles will return again. We 
confess that we shall behold these things without much pain, seeing 
that they are the direct and inevitable consequences of the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation ;” and that until ¢Aese shall be fully developed, this can never 
be thoroughly understood, as the most atrocious mockery ever palmed 
upon a civilized, and, in other matters, an intelligent community. 












Arr. I11.—Letters from the North of Europe, or a Journal of Travels 
in Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, 
and Saxony. By George Boileau Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Service, 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo. pp. 475. London. Colburn and Co. 1832. 

Mr. Extiorr makes no pretensions to literary eminence. He 

has here recorded, in a familiar manner, the impressions which his 

mind received in the course of a tour, now too frequently made to 
be productive of much novelty in the hands of any author. He 
very modestly admits as much, and pleads as his excuse for publi- 
cation, ‘ the desire to make known to his countrymen the beauties of 
nature lying within their reach in the almost unexplored mountains 
of Norway; a tract of country which offers to the traveller, not an 
isolated prospect, but a succession of richly varied landscapes, ri- 
valling those of the Alps and Himala!’ After admiring the dykes 
and towns of Holland, he proceeded by the steamer to Hamburgh, 
and thence to Holstein, over perhaps the worst road in Europe, its 
deep sand being occasionally exchanged for deeper water. The 
vehicles used upon this road are in keeping with its barbarous cha- 
racter. They are composed of wooden benches, ranged in a kind of 
basket, which is placed without any springs upon four wheels, so 
that when the journey is over, the traveller feels as if he had been 
soundly beaten on his shoulders and lower limbs all the way. There 
is, however, some compensation for this fatigue, in the pleasure of 
travelling at midnight by the light of the sun !—that luminary being, 
for a certain portion of the year, visible in the northern latitudes 
during nearly the whole of his course. This novelty, however, 
upon experience, does not turn out to be so pleasant as it might at 
first appear. A day twenty-four hours long, is by no means satis- 
factory to those who are not accustomed to it. The constant light 
becomes as wearisome as the mirror, that is generally found in the 
coupé of the French diligences. ‘ It seems,’ the author justly 
observes, ‘ as if certain functions of the human system were influ- 
enced, like those of plants, by light and darkness; and as if the 
alternation of these were essential to the healthy action of body 
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and mind. It is unpleasant,and seems unnatural to go to sleep in 
daylight ; and a town perfectly still, exhibiting no sign of life, ex- 
cept a straggling dog, or muffled watchman, in the broad glare of 
day, wears an aspect, melancholy and deathlike !’ 

The traveller’s accommodations at Kiel were truly deplorable : on 
reaching his destined hotel, if such it may be called, he found all 
its inmates asleep ; and when, by dint of much knocking and perpe- 
tual ringing, he gained admittance, he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that he could get no bed, as the house was full. In a corner 
of the building, however, he espied a clean basket, somewhat like 
a cradle, and about five feet long, of which he forthwith took pos- 
session, and by means of a rug, and some sheets, he contrived to 
rough it through the night. Upon reflection, he found that he was 
much better off than if he had obtained a regular bed, for in al- 
most every part of Germany, it is well known, that a man of ordi- 
nary stature cannot get one long enough for him. He is always 
obliged to act the Procula, the little wife of Codrus, whose bed was 


still less than herself. He is, moreover, obliged to bear the heat of 


a feather bed under him, and of another over him; and thus either 
to remain in a vapour bath all night, or, if he throw off his covering, 
to catch a rheumatism, which will long continue to remind him of 
Germany. 

Another steamer, for those miraculous vehicles are now to be 
found everywhere, wafted our author from Kiel to Copenhagen, 
which, according to his account, is manifestly upon the decline, its 


population not now exceeding a hundred and eighty thousand. The 
Danes impute the degeneracy of their nation to the English, who 
are, In consequence, very far from being popular amongst them. 
They have reason. We destroyed their fleet and deprived them of 
Norway. But even if these acts of gross injustice had not been 
perpetrated, it must be confessed, that the Danes of the present day 
are very unlike those who in former ages were the masters of the 
northern seas. They are far behind the rest of Europe in the 
sciences and arts. ‘ They are slow in conception, dull in execu- 
tion, fond of money, and addicted to liquor.” The author, in proof 
of the third article of this impeachment, mentions a vexatious in- 
cident which occurred to him at Fredericksburgh, on his way to 
Elsineur. Having ordered fresh horses, but no refreshment, he 
went out to look at the King’s celebrated stud, which is = at 
that place. On his return he found his carriage ready. The land- 
lord, who was also the post-master, contrary to the usual custom, 
demanded payment in advance for his cattle, which was acceded to ; 
but change being required, which he had not at hand, our traveller 
entered the inn, which he had not done before, and waited five or 
ten minutes, until the landlord brought the silver, when his demand 
Was paid ; but on going out, he adds, ‘the man stopped us rudely, 
and demanded four marks, or eighteen pence, for the use of the 
room. This, of course, we resisted. He said we had sat on the 
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couch and occupied the room for ten minutes, and that we should 
not quit the house till he was paid.’ And to this gross imposition 
he and his travelling companion were actually obliged to submit. 
We have heard of similar tricks having been practised in other 
parts of Europe. 

In Sweden the high roads are good, and, exclusive of the expence 
of purchasing a carriage at the outset, the travelling remarkably 
cheap, the average not being much more than a penny per horse 
per mile. The dinner bill is upon a similar scale of economy, sel- 
dom amounting to more than a shilling for three or four kinds of 
meat. The breakfast is not dearer, though it consists of coffee, 
bread, butter, smoked salmon, and strawberries. The scenery in 
South Gothland is flat and dreary; the increase of wood, and of the 
number of little bays, called “ fiords,” along the coast, characterize 
the approach to Norway; and from the top of a mountain near its 
frontier town, Frederickshall, one of its finest landscapes meets the 
view. 


* On the right an extensive lake supplied by five rivers, whose confluent 
waters here unite to form the noble river Glomen, presents to the eye its 
leafy banks, and three or four picturesque islands covered with luxuriant 
fir-trees ; the surface was calm as we surveyed it, and a few northern birds 
reposed peacefully on its bosom. On the left, in the foreground, the 
Glomen rushes violently down a precipice in three successive cataracts, 
being hidden from the view, before the waves have regained a tranquil state, 
by a forest rising on the projecting angle of a chain of hills. In the dis- 
tance, through a defile of woody mountains, we overlooked a fiord, at the 
extremity of which the town of Frederickshall is seen in miniature, with a 
back ground of dark green forests on the heights above. A break in these 
disclosed the channel where the sea gains admission, and forms the fiord, 
here, as always, the characteristic of a Norwegian scene.’—pp. 88, 89. 


This picture does credit to Mr. Elliott’s powers of painting in 
language. It is at once distinct and comprehensive. An artist 
would have little difficulty in transferring it to canvass. Christiana, 
the capital of Norway, is, like Copenhagen, in a declining state, 
although the place where the Storthing, or Norwegian parliament 
meets. Scarcely any vehicles are ever seen in its streets, and it 
seems as if all the inhabitants had been swept away by a plague. 
The streets are ill paved, and if we rightly understand the author, 
he could not find a bookseller’s shop in the whole town. The 
author, however, had here the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Professer Hungstein, who appears to have recently made 
some valuable observations on the variation of the needle. 


* Yesterday I visited Professors Hungstein and Esmark ; the one a great 
geologist in this bergeau of the science; the other an adventurous and 
scientific traveller. Professor Hungstein has lately returned from Siberia, 
where he went for the purpose of making observations on the variation of 
the needle. He thinks he has proved, that there are two magnetic axes 
cutting each other in the centre of the globe; that their northern poles 
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are, the one near the spot where Parry and Franklin fixed it; the other 
in Siberia: and their southern poles, of course, at the vertically opposite 
points. To illustrate this, he arranged the experiments made by travellers 
in different parts of the world, especially those of navigators, and showed 
that the variation of the needle depends always on its distance from these 
two poles. But observations were wanting in Siberia. He stated his 
belief that the needle would be found to deviate from the north in a cer- 
tain manner at certain places, in that country. Having sketched a map 
of supposed variations, he undertook the journey, under the sanction of the 
emperor of Russia, to ascertain the truth of his theory, and had the 
satisfaction to find his hypothesis verified by the result. I obtained per- 
mission to copy the map he has drawn of magnetic deviations throughout 
the world, and regard it as one of the most interesting things seen in my 
tour. From Professor Hungstein I have gained some new ideas—the only 
real wealth.’—pp. 94, 95. 

From Christiana to Dramen, a town about thirty miles south- 
west of the capital, the road lies along the shore of a fiord cele- 
brated for the beauty of its scenery, consisting of a succession of 
hill and dale, which almost fatigue the eye by the richness and 
variety of their charms. A traveller who went to Norway for the 
purpose of exploring its picturesque resources, could not fail of 
paying a visit to the famous waterfall of Riuken. Having left at 
Kongsberg every trace of civilization, he pursued his route through 
forests of lofty firs, which have rarely felt the axe of the woodman ; 
and over mountains, which are often without the slightest marks of 
even a bridle-road. The scene at the waterfall is indescribably 
grand. ‘The Maen rushes through a rock blackened by time, and 
falls from a height of four hundred and fifty feet perpendicularly, 
into a cauldron of the same dark material. The foam, or riuken, 
rises so high, as to conceal from the distant spectator the depth of 
the fall, which he could duly appreciate only when lying on the 
ground, and looking over the edge of the precipice at its highest 
point.’ The earth seems to tremble under the continual fall of the 
torrent. Mr. Elliot mentions a singular circumstance which oc- 
curred to himself and his companions, the truth of which we sup- 
pose we must not doubt, though it appears to us to be irreconcile- 
able with the ordinary laws of optics. ‘ The sun,’ he says, ‘ burst 
from behind a cloud, and shining upon the falling water and the 
playful spray, cast obliquely on the dark back-ground a perfect 
double rainbow, approaching nearly to a circle.’ 

From the Riuken he proceeded to Bergen, crossing, the chain of 
mountains called in the maps the Hardanger Fjeld,* which, he 
observes, had never been passed but in one direction, and then only 
by three Englishmen and one Norwegian. He and two English- 
men, by whom he was accompanied on this occasion, resolved to 
attempt a pass which had been yet quite unexplored. The dis- 








* « Field, or fi-eld, as it is pronounced, being a dissyllable,is a term applied 
to the high land on a chain of hills, or sometimes to the hills themselves.’ 
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tance to Bergen was two hundred miles, more than one half of 
which was over trackless mountains. They had neither animals, 
nor clothes, nor provisions, suitable to such a journey. The pea- 
santry could affurd no information about it. Having passed through 
a great extent of forest, they at length reached the point where 
vegetation almost ceases, supposed to be about three thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The forests which they 
had passed seemed now to be lost in vallies, and the clouds were 
beneath their feet. 


‘The peasants told us that the Hardanger rising above their heads, 
opposed an insuperable barrier between them and the natives of the 
western districts. No man would venture to guide us over upwards of a 
hundred miles, where no road was to be seen; and where, in many 
places, the snow had accumulated from the first subsidence of the waters 
of the flood. A transient fear crossed our breasts, that we might be com- 
pelled to relinquish a trip to the dangers and interest of which we were 
now wrought up. It proved, however, but transient. We learned that, 
some miles off, a mountaineer maintained a solitary, but friendly commu- 
nion with the winds and woods. He was believed to know something of 
the Alpine waste. A summons brought this wild child of Nature. He 
said he had succeeded in a former attempt to cross the Hardanger, aud 
knew the bearings of Bergen; so he agreed for seven dollars to accom- 
pany us. Some unleavened bread and bacon were added to our little 
store; and, the necessary preparations being made, we started from Tes- 
sungdale, at one in the afternoon of Thursday, the 22nd of July. 

‘ The party consisted of Messrs. Fowler and Gurney, myself, our ser- 
vant, the guide, and a man who accompanied the horses. Of these we 
had four, one of which carried the provisions. Like the horses of Switz- 
erland, those of Norway are very small. They seldom exceed twelve or 
thirteen hands in height; but they are hardy and sure-footed. On the 
rocks they scramble like goats, sometimes perhaps to the alarm, and 
always to the surprise, of the rider. 

‘ Four miles from Tessungdale, we passed a couple of huts, and then 
commenced the arduous ascent. Firs and birch gradually disappeared, 
as before. Our guide tore from the last stragglers of the forest a few 
branches, which were fixed on the backs of the horses, and served after- 
wards to kindle a fire in time of urgent need. At four o'clock, the trees 
were all left behind. Wild flowers, however, appeared in great profusion ; 
especially the heart’s-ease, the encubalus, the strawberry blossom, many 
species of chrysanthemum and campanula, and a great variety of others 
peculiar to Norway, with whose names I am unacquainted. We were 
particularly struck with a shrub resembling in its leaf the sage, and with a 
sweet flower like honeysuckle. ‘The mosses and heaths are very nume- 
rous. Before five, the rein-deer moss appeared, and prepared us to see a 
herd of those beautiful animals shortly afterwards dart across our way. 
They were the first I ever beheld: nor is it improbable that we were the 
first persons who had ever intruded on their mountain privacy. At six we 
saw some ptarmigan ; and at nine heard a cry like that of the eagle. 

‘ The sun set in the N.N.W. For two hours we pursued our course by 
twilight, over a country wilder than imagination can conceive. Barren 
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rocks and broad morasses were varied only now and then by heaths and 
lichens, thinly scattered. Yet sometimes a hill would rise to view, gilded 
with rein-deer moss, like crystals of the flower of sulphur, and shining with 
a beauty peculiar to itself. 

‘ The weather was inclement. It rained hard, and the cold was intense. 
Our servant had dropped behind with fatigue; and for two successive 
hours the guide had been saying, that we were within a mile of a hut, which 
would afford something like shelter for the night. The minutes dragged 
heavily along. Hope and fear succeeded each other in rapid alternation ; 
and the promised haven seemed to retreat before us. At length, an hour 
before midnight, we reached it, and perhaps never entered the home of 
our fathers with so much thankfulness, as we did this pile of stones; for 
suspecting that the guide had lost his way, we were anticipating continued 
exposure to the tempestuous elements. 

‘ The stones forming the hat, if such a title it could merit, were rudely 
and irregularly put together. A hole in the centre let out the smoke, and 
admitted the fresh air. The former had no other exit; the latter had free 
entrance on every side. Four women and three children were lying on 
two litters, which nearly filled the hut. The intermediate space was 
occupied by a calf. Ranged round the sides were bowls of milk and 
cream, the produce of a herd of cows, whose lowing indicated an unac- 
customed intrusion. The smell and filth were almost intolerable; but 
our minds were braced to the encounter. Three horse-blankets were laid 
on the wet ground, and our feet were turned towards the smoking embers 
of the fire. Thus, wrapped in cloaks, we slept a little; but the rain beat 
in so violently, that it was not possible to repose for any length of time. 

‘The morning dawned, disclosing the full wretchedness of the hovel 
which darkness had covered with a friendly veil. The squalid filth of the 
women was exceeded, if possible, by that of the naked children; and we 
agreed that the bleak mountains, under a sky emptying its watery freight 
before a cutting wind, were preferable to such a resting-place. 

‘ After breakfasting on some smoked bacon and some husky rye cakes, 
whose dryness and inequalities, but for a thick layer of cream, would have 
impeded their progress down the throat, we renewed our journey at nine in 
the morning. Two hours’ halt was granted to the patient animals. After 
ten hours of hard marching, over trackless mountains, on the limits of per- 
petual congelation, and in a drenching rain, we accomplished three-and- 
twenty miles. With the exception of a herd of rein-deer, perhaps a hun- 
dred in number, who fled as we disturbed their mossy meal, and the 
plovers, whose plaintive cry consorted well with the discomfort of our con- 


dition, scarcely a sign of animal or vegetable existence was to be seen.’-— 
pp. 116—120. 


The succeeding night they were obliged to content themselves 
with the miserable shelter which a pile of stones afforded, and to 
sup upon the blackest rye bread, unleavened and full of husk, with 
cheese and half cooked bacon. The only habitation, if such it can 
be called, which they encountered the following day, was another 
hollow pile of stones, where they found three women engaged in 
manufacturing cheese from the produce of a herd of cows, which 
grazed at some distance among the mountains. Here they ob- 
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tained a full meal of coarse rye flour boiled in cream, a diet which 
the women called “‘ floottegroot.”” They had come from the western 
side of the Fjeld, and purposed to stay two months, anless the 
snow fell and deprived their cows of provender. They were dressed 
in white woollen gowns, black drawers of the same material, and 
white socks. Their hair was tied up with worsted, and their 
grotesque costume was completed by the addition of a waistcoat 
with metal buttons and short sleeves. Among the few birds which 
attracted the attention of the travellers in those regions, were the 
small hawk peculiar to Norway, the large falcon, the eagle, and 
the white owl. The rocks were in many places peopled with lem- 
mings, whose natural history is curious. 


‘ This creature is as large as a rat, with pointed head, short round ears, 
small black eyes, straight whiskers, and two long cutting teeth in each jaw. 
The fore legs are very short; and the toes, of which there are only four, 
(a sharp claw or spur being substituted for the fifth) are covered with hair. 
The skin is of a dusky hue, with a tinge of yellow prevailing more towards 
the stomach, which is yellow and white. They appeared in hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, running in and out of holes under the rocks. Sometimes 
they descend from their elevated abodes, and migrate into Lapland, in 
swarms defying numerical calculation, and destroying, like locusts, every 
green thing. ‘The Norwegians and Laps have many superstitions connected 
with these curious animals ; amongst others, they fall from the clouds. I 
object only to the word fall; for that they dwell above the clouds I can 
attest from ocular demonstration. Some of their habits, however, are sin- 
gular enough to feed the credulity of the ignorant Nordlanders. The father 
of Mr. Broder Kruitzdon, from whom I received great kindness at Chris- 
tiana, once saw an army of lemmings crossing a river. The foremost 
plunged in, ranging themselves one in advance of the other, so that the 
head of each was supported on the back of another, while the links of this 
living chain were formed by the dovetail of their little legs. In this man- 
ner they constructed a continuous bridge from bank to bank, on which the 
Lilliputian army passed over. The one holding to land on this side then 
let go: and the rearmost ascending, one after another, crawled over the 
backs of their fellows till many had attained the shore. During this move- 
ment, the rest of the line being gradualiy carried down the stream, like a 
string of boats fastened at one end, each was conveyed to the opposite 
bank, and resumed his place in the line of march.’—pp. 124, 125. 


Still ascending, the party soon reached the region of glaciers, 


one of which, supposed to be some hundred feet in thickness, and 
ten miles in circumference, they beheld majestically reposing upon 
the top ofan inaccessible mountain, along whose cleft uneven side 
a cataract rolled. Upon passing this part of the Hardanger, they 
began to descend, and reached a succession of hills of granite, ex- 
tending about ten miles, utterly naked, devoid even of moss or 
lichens, and dreary in the extreme. At length they lighted, as if 
by magical assistance, upon a scene which compensated them for 
all their past labours. 
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* Without the least warning or expectation, we came to the edge of a 
mountain, and saw the termination of our labours. The delight we felt 
was ecstatic. The sun shone upon the valley stretched out three thousand 
feet below. At an angle formed by the meeting of a double chain of hills, 
four cataracts pour their waters from different elevations into a river which 
seeks the neighbouring fiord. For four days we kad not seena tree. A 
whole forest now lay before us. In the valley, the Lilliputian haymakers 
were tossing about the grass in all the short-lived gaiety of a northern 
summer. The church and parsonage smiled upon the scene. The most 
beautiful fiord in Norway expanded itself to our view, on the other side 
a ridge of mountains rose perpendicularly to the height of perpetual con - 
gelation. Their snow-clad summits now appeared beautiful, because dis- 
tant from us, and formed a contrast with their richly-wooded slopes and the 
fertile valley. A descent of seven miles occupied two hours and a half. 
As we approached nearer to its blue waters, the Sol fiord, the village of 
Opedal, and the rural parsonage of Ullensvang seemed to multiply their 
charms. The view of the Skreeken-foss and Rinken-foss, (or ‘* noisy” 
and “ vapory” waterfalls), the two largest of the cascades, is more im- 
posing from below, where their size is more justly appreciated. The first 
fall of the former from the top of the cliff, three thousand feet above the 
fiord, may be about four hundred feet. It then rushes down a precipitous 
slope of somewhat greater extent, still preserving its character as a water- 
fall. From that point it runs along an inclined plane of forty-five degrees 
for two thousand feet, and is lost in the river. 

‘I am afraid to express what we felt when standing on the summit of 
the cliff, surveying the scene around: but each of us thought that our 
labours were more than repaid. We were probably the first, except a 
straggling unobservant huntsman, who had ever beheld this masterpiece of 
Nature’s works. We were assuredly the first who had ever dwelt on it at 
the end of such a journey, with minds so prepared to receive and contem- 
plate its beauties. It is a bold assertion, but truae—that I cannot recollect 
any view on the Alps or the Himala, which, uniting the minute beauties 
and grand outlines, the loveliness and sublimity, the varied objects, so 
numerous and so perfect of their kind, is altogether equal to this coup- 
d’ceil.’—pp. 135, 136. 

After experiencing the hospitality of the parsonage, the party 
embarked in a boat, and were rowed to Bergen across the fiord ; 
the voyage of eighty-four miles occupied three days, on account of 
a contrary wind. The scenery on both sides of the fiord is de- 
scribed as enchanting. About twenty miles from Bergen they had 
a fine view of the magnificent glacier of Folge Fund, calculated by 
Professor Esmark to be nearly forty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. Its summit is said to be five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The ice is green, and when the sun shines 
strongly upon its broken masses, they act prismatically, and ex- 
hibit various combinations of the constituent rays of light, like frag- 
ments of a rainbow grotesquely shaken together. 

From Bergen to Vossevangen, about fifty-six miles on the way 
to Christiana, the road lies through vallies in which all the beauties 
of Norwegian scenery are concentrated. Sometimes ‘ the moun- 
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tains rise on either side, with forests of birch and fir spreading over 
their gentle slopes: at others they seem like ee a. walls of 
granite blackened by time, and terribly grand in their sterile lofti- 
ness.’ The pervading features of these scenes are the fiords, which 
are frequently arms of the sea, extending a great distance inland, 
and flanked by mountains covered with eternal snow ; and at every 
mile the scene varies, Norway being the country of forests and 
waterfalls, of mountains and fiords. The inns are generally of the 
worst description ; a bed of hay, with a blanket off the horse’s 
back, being usually the traveller’s only resource for the night, and 
often he has to lament the want even of this. The waterfall of the 
Voring-foss, said to be the largest in the world, with the exception 
of that at Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, is the great “ lion” of Nor- 
way. Yet Mr. Elliott states that this natural wonder has been 
visited by only four Englishmen and one Norwegian. It is situated 
nearly fifty miles from Vossevangen, at the extreme point of a 
valley, which becomes gradually narrower as it completes a second 
semicircle, in the form of an S. The river falls perpendicularly, 
without a single contact with the rock, nine hundred feet, into a 
valley scarcely broader than itself. 

‘The effect is very grand. The body of water is, perhaps, equal to 
that of the Nandek, in Switzerland. Before reaching the edge of the 
precipice, it has acquired such velocity from its course down a gently 
sloping plane, that it is projected several feet in advance, and forms a 
succession of folds, like flakes of snow, of an enormous size and convex 
figure. These seem for a moment to pause in mid air, as if supported by 
their own buoyancy; then gradually sinking, they lose their peculiar 
character, and, joining in the rush of water, dash themselves into the 
abyss. 

: We stood for some minutes contemplating with a mixture of surprise 
and terror, this savage spectacle. In the gulf below was the blackness of 
darkness: a glimmering of light reflected through the sinuous valley, just 
made the ‘“ darkness visible,” and discovered “ shades” in which the 
ruins of some stony buttresses of the world lie mingled together in 
mighty fragments, and in strange confusion. All is naked and abrupt. 
The common terms of language are lost in the description of a spot probably 
unrivalled in point of savage wildness and fearful sublimity. The sur- 
rounding country consists with the impression this scene is calculated to 
inspire. All nature stands aghast. The very mountains seem petrified by 
the sight. Their bare surfaces of gneiss are unvaried by a single tree or 
moss ; and animals fly from a wild which may almost be said to terrify the 
vegetable creation.’—pp. 167, 168. 


The latter part of this passage savours of the bombastic, and we 
should have set it down upon the side of a vicious taste, had we 
not known the enthusiasm which an extraordinary spectacle of this 
description is capable of exciting. As if to prove the adage that 
it is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, the party, soon 
after quitting this magnificent cataract, fell in with a parson, a 
bustling little man, fond of his bottle and pipe, who understood a 
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little German, Latin, and English, but so little, that he could con- 
verse in no language except his own. The salutation of “ good 
morning” at nine at night, had fathomed the depth of his English. 
Now and then a German word was dropped, and a sentence com- 
menced in Latin was sure to end in Norse. ‘ The scene was ridicu- 
lous to a degree ; and one part of it, in which he strangely perverted 
the meaning of a common Latin word that admitted of no easy ex- 
planation, overcame us all # 

Nothing appears more singular to a foreigner than the transpa- 
rency of the waters in Norway. Ata depth of a hundred, or a 
hundred and twenty feet, the surface of the ground beneath is per- 
fectly visible. Sometimes it may be seen wholly covered with 
shells, sometimes only sprinkled with them ; now a submarine forest 
presents itself to view, and now a sub-aqueous mountain. Mr. 
Elliot confirms the observation of Sir Capel de Brooke, that when 
a boat passes over a sub-aqueous mountain of a certain height, ‘ the 
visual illusion is so perfect, that one who has gradually in tranquil 
progress over the surface ascended wonderingly the rugged steep, 
shrinks back with horror as he crosses the vertex, under an im- 
pression that he is falling headlong down the precipice !’ 

So much for the scenery of Norway, which has called forth Mr. 
Elliott’s admiration. He is not, however, insensible to subjects of 
a more common interest, as we may perceive from the attention 
which he paid to the Storthing. He found it sitting at Christiana, 
in August, 1830. 


‘ The Storthing, or parliament, is convoked every third year. It imposes 
taxes, regulates the courts, and audits the public accounts. The king has 
a veto, but this can be exercised only twice on the same proposition from 
the Storthing ; so that if that body pass an act for the third time, it be- 
comes law, malgré le roi. In fact, therefore, the power of the king, when 
opposed to that of the people, extends only to the protraction of the period 
of a law’s first operation to the ninth year, on the meeting of the third 
representative body. 

‘ The Storthing is now sitting. I have just been to the assembly. It 
presents a curious spectacle. Some of the members are dressed in coarse 
woollen cloth, like blanketing ; with hair hanging profusely over the shoul- 
ders, broad-brimmed hats of various shapes, and boots of a certain size. 
The whole costume, as well as their humble mode of speaking, or rather 
reading, their opinions, attests the unsophisticated simplicity of these 
worthy sons of our northern ancestry. ‘They tell a tale of days once 
known in England, before the progress of luxury had introduced abuses 
which call for a corrective hand; the hand of a moderate, judicious, and 
Christian reform. After the labours of the day, the members all dine 
together in a large room on the first floor of the hotel in which I lodge. 
The table is laid out neatly but not sumptuously; and decorated with 
flowers, a simple and beautiful substitute for the silver ornaments of more 
luxurious countries. 

‘ The constitution is purely democratic. Abhorrence of an aristocracy. 


is carried to such an extent, that only three of the ancient nobility are left . 
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in Norway ; and their titles will die with them, or with their sons. Moral 
excellence is hereafter to form the only distinction between man and 
man. —pp. 189, 190. 


Our author next visited Stockholm, his description of which could 
hardly be expected to exhibit anything new. He ascribes to Berna- 
dotte his usual character for military frankness, and the most affa- 
ble manners. It appears that this fortunate individual has lost no 
part of the popularity, which he has now maintained, without any 
material interruption, since his accession to the throne. The press 
is under a very moderate censorship. General satisfaction with 
the government, and universal contentment prevail. Amongst our 
author’s acquaintances, he had the good fortune to number the 
Austrian ambassador, an enlightened Polish nobleman, whose ob- 
servations upon the laws of English society may be taken as the 
expression of the opinion of every enlightened mind in Europe. 


‘ To-day I have received a visit from one of the most intelligent foreigners 
Ihave met. Count de Voyna is the Austrian ambassador to the Swedish 
court. During his visit, England was the topic of conversation. He is 
quite enamoured of her public institutions, and the liberal opinions of her 
sons. Her tenure of India, with all the civil and political arrangements 
dependent on it, is the object of his highest admiration. He delights in 
her literature and her poetry. Yet, notwithstanding this high opinion of 
our country and her moral emanations, there are some things he strongly 
reprobates. ‘I cannot,” said he, ‘‘ approve by any means your social 
laws. You are proud and haughty towards each other, and towards all, 
However intellectual, however fascinating in conversation, if a man belong 
not to a particular coterie, he is not a desirable acquaintance. This lord 
has not received him, or that lady has frowned on him; or he has not 
admittance to Almack’s. Such a disaster is sufficient to keep a man of 
merit out of view. I cannot approve the system. Rank, birth, and 
office, are mere names. It is mind that makes the man. I have a few 
private friends in England ; but they are all among the country gentle- 
men. I hope to realize my ardent wish of visiting your country in the 
ensuing year; and as soon as I can obtain release from public duties, I 
shall retire into the country, and there my intercourse shall be with minds, 
however clad, from whose stores | can enrich my own.” In this strain he 
spoke at length. It was gratifying to listen to his just encomium on what 
I hold so dear, It was interesting to hear a man, the representative of the 
third sovereign of Europe, place mind and mental treasures above rank 
and its mere contingencies. I endeavoured to persuade him that those 
amongst us, whose sentiments he would value, held opinions on this point 
coinciding with his own. Time stole away rapidly during this interview, 
which was curtailed by a man entering to remind me of an engagement. 
As we parted, the Count put into my hand a letter of introduction to the 
Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg, whom he represented as one of 
the few kindred spirits he has met. Count de Voyna is a Pole by birth. 
His person and manners are peculiarly engaging. He talks English like an 
Englishman ; and tells me is equally at home in French, German, and 
Swedish. He spoke with great feeling of his country, and of the sufferings 

and moral degeneracy of his countrymen. They bear reluctantly, he says, 
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the yoke of Russia, which has smothered, but not quenched, the fire of their 
spirits ; at the same time, the illiberality of her political system has exer- 
cised a pernicious influence over the expansion of the public mind, and 
fostered hatred in the hearts it has enslaved.'—pp. 238—240. 


The following remarks of Mr. Elliott upon some of the coins 
of Russia, may be of use to persons visiting that country for 
the first time. 


‘ The coin commonly current is a ruble, divided into a hundred copper 
kopecks. Of this there are two sorts, the paper and the silver ruble ; the 
former nearly equal in value to eleven-pence of our money; the latter to 
three shillings and four pence. Originally, the one was merely a repre- 
sentative of the other, as our one-pound-notes were of twenty shillings ; 
but latterly, paper has been so depreciated by an excess of issue and other 
causes, that its value has been diminished in the proportion just stated. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, bars of silver were used instead of 
coins. These were marked at regular distances with notches, (rubii), 
according to which a greater or less portion of the bar was cut off to set- 
tle an account. The word kopeck is derived from the word kopea, a spear, 
because formerly the copper coin was stamped with an impression of St. 
George spearing the dragon. I have seen no gold in the country. A 
platina coin, called an ** Imperial,” has been lately struck. Its value is 
not quite a guinea. This is the first piece of money that has ever been 
coined from platina. The metal is generally found as an oxyde. Dr. Wol- 
laston was the discoverer of a mode of combining it with chemical agents, 
so as to render it tractile and fit for coinage. On his death-bed he dis- 
closed this secret to Mr. Herschel, the astronomer, under whose instruc- 
tion a person, named Johnson, was employed in the preparation of the 
metal; and when the Russian government sent to England for some one 
who could undertake the superintendance of a platina coinage at St. Pe- 
tersburg, this man was selected for the purpose. The metal was prepared, 
and a coin struck with great skill and neatness: but in the mean time 
the value of platina had been much depreciated, by a large importation, 
from America ; and it was considered inexpedient to put into circulation a 
metal that would be liable to very great fluctuations in value. Hence the 


“ Imperial” has never left the mint, except when purchased by visitors as 
a curiosity.—pp. 294, 295. 


The Emperor Nicholas, according to Mr. Elliott, is one of the 
best sovereigns. He may be so for Russia, but we fear that the 
Poles would give a very different account of his Czarship. 


‘ In the hey-day of life, with unlimited power, health, and every induce- 
ment to seek his own pleasure, the present emperor devotes his whole time 
to his subjects. From dawn of day till the afternoon, he is engaged in 
public affairs. Nor is his attention turned only to politics, legislation, and 
military arrangements; on the contrary, the moral state of the people, the 
prisons, almshouses, and similar institutions, are objects of his special re- 
gard. Unhappily for the country, the aristocracy are not as disinterested 
as the emperor. Their aim and their attainment are to keep him in com- 
parative ignorance, or to counteract his efforts for the improvement of the 
present state of things. A determination on his part to carry into execu- 
tion the desire of his heart for the liberation of the serfs, would excite 
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among the nobles a conspiracy which would probably end in the loss of 
his crown. It is the power of an illiberal aristocracy that prevents Russia 
from rising to the elevation she would otherwise attain.’ 

‘The Emperor, or ‘* Autocrat of all the Russias,” is as absolute as a 
monarch can be. He has no hereditary advisers and no chosen counsellors, 
The prime-minister of the empire is styled the chancellor. Each of the 
departments has likewise its peculiar minister, all of whom are ex-officio 
members of a council consisting of thirty-five, who superintend the public 
offices. Imperial ukases are issued through a body, called a senate, who 
are employed as a mechanical instrument, and have no deliberate power, 
except when they sit as a judicial court of appeal from inferior tribunals, 
Governors are deputed to the provinces of this extensive empire, who carry 
on the duties of their governments by means of subordinate employés and 
a host of gens-d’armes, who correspond to the Omlah, with which a civil 
functionary is surrounded in India. But with the number and duties of 
these, all resemblance ceases. The talent, patient investigation, laborious 
assiduity, and undeviating integrity, which characterize British civilians in 
the east, are for the most part wanting in the Russian governor. Money is 
the sole passport to justice. ‘To obtain money is the maw object of almost 
every judicial officer. This evil will never be remedied so long as the pre- 
sent inadequate stipends are continued to public servants, whose salary 
seldom amounts to a quarter, and often not to a tenth, of what they are 
expected and obliged to spend. In some offices it remains nearly the same 
as it was a century ago, notwithstanding great changes in the relative value 
of money and in the habits of the people. The whole system of government 
is bad. 

‘ At the present time the Russians are in a state to feel most keenly the 
effects of an absolute monarchy, a cruel aristocracy, and the want of a 
middle class. They are too civilized not to be conscious that they are 
slaves. ‘They are too little advanced in civilization to exercise any check 
on the autocrat and nobles through the medium of public opinion. Go- 
vernment, conscious that knowledge must burst the chains which now gall 
the people, has imposed a strict censorship on the press. A miserable 
unmanly policy is pursued to prevent men from speaking what they think, 
or knowing what others think. Every foreign newspaper is held back if it 
contain an account of a mutiny or a sentiment favourable to liberty. In 
short, mind and body are alike enslaved in Russia, and despotism is com- 
plete. 

‘ I have made the courts a subject of particular enquiry, and, strange to 
say, | have not been able to meet with an individual who could inform me 
of the legal mode of recovering a debt, or prosecuting a criminal. The 
only answer J have obtained is unsatisfactory indeed. ‘ Jl n’y a point de 
loi, il n’y a que des ordonnances. (Ukases).” Nor is this an exaggerated 
statement. A gentleman who has shown tne much kindness is now poor, 
because there is no legal mode by which he may recover large debts due to 
him from Russian nobles. This deficiency in the system of jurisprudence 
cannot fail to influence commerce prejudicially. Here a man’s word is 
worth nothing without a bond; a bond is useless without law ; and since 
there is no law, there is neither bond nor faith, neither credit nor enterprise. 
The whole external commerce of Russia is conducted by foreigners. Ships 
are commanded by Germans, insured and freighted by English, and often 
manned by Swedes or Fins. To remedy this state of things, the emperor 
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has ordered a digest to be arranged of the ukases of his predecessors, and 
laws to be framed in accordance with them: but the nobility retard, as 
much as possible, this desirable work, because its completion will involve a 
restriction of their power.’—pp. 391—395. 

As we deem it unnecessary to follow Mr. Elliott in his visit to 
Moscow and other parts of Russia, we shall here take leave of him, 
thanking him for the pleasure which his work has afforded us. 
His descriptions of Norwegian scenery are excellent, and his re- 
marks upon the manners of the different communities which he 
visited, appear to have been guided by a conscientious adherence 
to truth. His notions upon points of policy are crude, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of his Indian education, which could not have 
been of a very liberal character. He is given too much to religious 
cant. He never meets with a Bible or a Psalter, but he offers up 
a prayer of thanksgiving for his good fortune. This is superfluous, 
to say the least of it, particularly in Norway and Sweden, where, 
owing to the exertions of our Bible Societies, religious books are 
found in greater abundance almost than in any other country, 
England excepted; and where, at the same time, less of religion 
is visible in the principles and conduct of the great mass of the 
people, than in any other part of Europe. 





Art. [V.— Traditions of Lancashire, Second Series. By J. Roby, 


M.R.S.L. 2 vols. London : Longman and Co. 1831. 


In reviewing the first series of the ‘ Traditions of Lancashire,’ we 
alluded to the great disadvantage under which Mr. Roby had la- 
boured, in consequence of the meagre and inefficient nature of the 
materials upon which he had set himseif to work. We perceive, 
from the volumes before us, that he has had again to encounter the 
same source of embarrassment ; but still, we are happy to add, as in 
the former case, the impediment comes only to stimulate him to 
make fresh demonstrations of his ability to conquer it. 

If we were to treat the narratives contained in this new series, 
merely as a set of pleasant tales contrived for the innocent recrea- 
tion of the intelligent classes ; destined, perhaps, for no more per- 
manent use than to vary the festivities of an approaching Christmas, 
we should be obliged, in candour, to abstain from affording to them 
any extraordinary commendation. But it so happens, that they 
possess much higher claims to our attention, than any which could 
be conferred upon them by their own intrinsic value. They form 
a portion of the authentic records of an interesting and ancient 
county of England. They are not drawn indeed from the parch- 
ment scrolls or the ponderous folios of the learned ; neither were 
they composed at the beck of a tyrant, nor modified to the taste of 
a faction; nor yet have they been interpolated or partially defaced. 
Such annals as these, written upon the durable tablets of a people’s 
memory, are cherished with sacred respect by each succeeding ge- 
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neration, and are delivered, like domestic heir-looms, from sire to 
son, under the safest of all guarantees for their preservation. This 
is the process to which the term tradition is applied. Mr. Roby, 
with great justice, complains of the little consideration which has 
ever been paid in this country to the authority of tradition. He 
ridicules that spirit of pride and dogmatism, which, amongst our 
literati especially, would consign to oblivion, as unworthy of atten- 
tion, all accounts of facts which purport to have had an existence 
prior to the invention of books. This gentleman, however, does 
not seem to be aware, that there are peculiar causes in our national 
condition for that undoubted disposition, so peculiar to English 
writers, to reject tradition. Is it. not plain to his understanding, 
that if we placed any reliance upon it—if we admitted its authen- 
ticity to be even on an equality with that which we so readily con- 
cede to written documents, then upon what pretence could we have 
renounced a religion almost wholly resting on such a foundation ? 
Our pride, our sense of consistency, impel us to a uniform preference 
of written testimony ; and so deeply has this feeling been implanted 
into the national character, that traces of it may be distinctly ob- 
served in every department of our letters. 

It is of great importance to know, that from the course which 
men’s minds are now selecting for their inquiries, we may, in no 
little time, expect to see the claims of tradition fully acknowledged. 
Every day produces a fresh example of the fidelity of that autho- 
rity. The test of experience sooner or later will prevail over all 
theory. For further and very striking views on this great subject, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Roby’s excellent Introduction pre- 
fixed to these volumes. 

The number of legends or traditions which the author fur- 
nishes for our present entertainment, prose and verse, amounts to 
eleven. They are of very unequal merit, save as to execution, 
which appears to be pretty uniform throughout these pages. It is 
quite evident that Mr. Roby is minutely acquainted with every 
rood of the soil of Lancashire, including of course ‘‘all that thereon 
doth dwell;” its hills and its vallies, the streams that fertilize its 
plains, the numerous ivied towers and castles that lie scattered 
within its precincts, and that recal the days of feudal sway, beneath 
which its inhabitants groaned ; these, no doubt, formed the chief 
objects of Mr. Roby’s youthful dreams, and still are remembered 
by him in association with the happiest era of his life. To this in- 
timate knowledge of the scenes amidst which the events and inci- 
dents of his stories take place, are we indebted for those vivid and 
accurate descriptions of beautiful sites, which so frequently attract 
our attention in perusing these volumes. Mr. Roby may indeed be 
charged with a very unseasonable ambition after what is called fine 
writing, considering the simplicity, and, not unfrequently, the great 
homeliness of his subjects. We can, however, say, that whatever 
may have been his aim, that which he has attained is a lucid and 
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vigorous style, always careful, and adequate to express his thoughts, 
and often animated by a bold, but still a disciplined, fancy. His 
skill in the management of dialogue is truly dramatic; and he 
seems to have prepared himself for all the details of his interesting 
pictures, by thoroughly studying the manners, the mode of life, and 
costume, of the people belonging to the particular periods to 
which his legends refer. 

The more interesting portion of the narratives contained in these 
volumes, relates to characters which have flourished in British his- 
tory. The ‘Grey Man of the Wood,’ the second of the series, 
consists of a very interesting account of the concealment and final 
arrest of Henry VI., at Waddington Hall, whither he had retired 
after the defeat at Hexham. The outline of this event which the 
common histories afford, is amply filled up in the tradition to which 
we allude; and Mr. Roby has not forgotten to do justice to the 
obstinate propensity of the weak and unfortunate Henry, to the 
mystic study of alchemy. Memorials of the royal fugitive are still 
exhibited in the neighbourhood, in the shape of gloves, boots, and 
a spoon ; and a well, where he was wont to bathe, and which still 
bears his name, is even to this time in great repute amongst the 
peasantry for its healing virtues. The ‘ Peel of Fouldrey’ is the 
title of a tradition, which lets us into the details of the unsuccessful 
attempt of an impostor, named Lambert Simnel, to recover the 
crown of England, which had been but recently so valorously won 
by Henry VII. This pretender gave out that he was the real Earl 
of Warwick, nephew to Richard III., and that he had but just 
escaped from the Tower, where he had been immured by the new 
government. Ina succeeding tale, entitled ‘ Windleshaw Abbey,’ 
a passage from one of the most critical periods of the famous Prince 
Rupert’s life, forms the groundwork of a very interesting legend. 

The greater part of the traditions now before us, derive a con- 
siderable share of the interest and value they possess, from the cir- 
cumstance of their furnishing an adequate explanation of the origin 
and history of many curious relics of antiquity, which are familiar 
to the eyes of most of the inhabitants of Lancashire. A terrific, 
and, we can truly add, a very amusing specimen of this class of 
legends, is the ‘ Dule upo’ Dun.’ This phrase is the brief descrip- 
tion of a design painted on a sign, which at the present moment, we 
believe, waves over the door of a public-house in a small village not 
far from Clitheroe. In this rude work of art is represented the 
sable King of Terrors himself, mounted on a scraggy dun horse, 
without saddle, bridle, or stirrup, whilst in the distance a figure, 
which all the world would forthwith recognise to be a tailor, is seen 
in the attitude expressive of the must unbounded joy, evidently at 
the rapid flight in which his Satanic majesty seems to be reluctantly 
engaged. ‘Tradition assigns the first idea of this curious group to 
the history of a real tailor of the village, who, being impressed from 
practical experience with a knowledge of the miseries of wanting 
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money, and indulging in the most exaggerated visions of the bliss 
of possessing it in abundance, had, in an evil hour, the hardihood to 
sell himself, body and soul, to the arch enemy of mankind, for a 
valuable consideration. When the appointed time for fulfilling his 
part of the contract was approaching, the tailor prong became 
more alive to all the horrors of his fate. In the midst of his 
despair, he had recourse to the councils of a holy man, who dwelt 
in a neighbouring solitude. This wise advocate, having heard the 
whole details of the transaction, bade the trembling defendant to 
keep up his spirits; and being profoundly skilled in all the intri- 
cacies of ecclesiastical law, he gave such instructions to his client, 
as enabled the latter, at the critical moment, completely to baffle 
the Dule, and ultimately to send him out of court,in the rapid and 
compulsory style which we see so graphically recorded on the sign- 
post. The ludicrous catastrophe is so well described, that we cannot 
withhold it from the reader. 

‘The time now drew near. The very week—the day—the hour, was 
come; and when the sun should have climbed to the meridian, Michael 
knew that he would have to face the cunning foe who had beguiled him. 
His wife would have tarried; but he peremptorily forbade. He would not 
be disturbed in his intercessions. All that morning, without intermission, 
he supplicated for wisdom and strength in the ensuing conflict. He had 
retired to a little chamber at one end of the house, and here he secured 
himself to prevent intrusion. 

‘ Noon was scarcely come, when, true to the engagement, a loud thun- 
der-clap announced the approach and presence of this terrific being. 

‘ « T am glad to find,” said he, ** that thou art ready.” 

‘«* T am not ready,” replied the trembling victim. 

«« How!” roared the sable chief, with a voice that shook the whole 
house, like the passage of an earthquake; ‘* dost thou deny the pledge ? 
darest thou gainsay this bond ?” 

‘« True enough,” replied the debtor, ‘ I signed that contract; but it 
was won from me by fraud and dishonest pretences.” 

‘« Base, equivocating slave! how darest thou mock me thus? Thou 
— thy wishes ;—the conditions have been fulfilled—ay, even to the 
etter.” 

‘ «| fear me,” again said the victim, who felt his courage wonderfully 
supported : ‘ that thou knewest I should never be a pin the richer or bet- 
ter of thy gifts; and thine aim was but to flatter and to cheat. It is not 
in thy power, I do verily believe, to grant me riches, or any great thing that 
I might wish; so thou didst prompt, and in a wicked manner, force me to 
those vain wishes, unthinkingly, by which I have been beguiled.” 

* “ Dost thou doubt, then, my ability in this matter? Know, that thy 
most unbounded wishes would have been accomplished, else I release thee 
from this bond.” 

‘ « T say and will vouch for’t, that all thy promises are lying cheats; 
and that thou could’st not give me a beggarly bodle, if thou wert to lay 
_— thy two horns for it; so 1 demand my bond, according to thy 
pledge.” | 

‘* To shew thee that I can keep this bond, even conformable to the 
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terms of my own offer just now, and thy pitiful carcase to boot, I'll e’en 
grant thee another wish, that thou mayest be satisfied thou art past all hope 
of redemption. Said [ not, that if I could not fulfil any wish of thine, 
even to the compass of all possible things, and the riches of this great globe 
itself, I would release thee from this bond?” 

«« Yea,” said Michael with an eager assent.” 

‘« Then wish once more; and mind that it be no beggarly desire. 
Wish to the very summit of wealth, or the topmost pinnacle of thy ambi- 
tion, for it shall be given to thee.” 

«« Then,” said the tailor hastily, as though fearful the words would not 
come forth quick enough from his lips, ** I wish thou wert riding back 
again to thy quarters, on yonder dun horse, and never be able to plague 
me again, or any poor wretch whom thou hast gotten into thy clutches !” 

‘ The demon gave a roar loud enough to be heard to the very antipodes, 
and away went he, rivetted to the back of this very dun horse, which 
Michael had seen through the window, grazing quietly in the lane, little 
suspecting the sort of jockey that was destined to bestride him. The tailor 
ran to the door to watch his departure, almost beside himself for joy at this 
happy riddance. Dancing and capering into the kitchen, where his wife 
was almost dying through terror, he related, as soon as he was able, the 
marvellous story of his deliverance.’—vol. i. pp. 265—267. 


The third class of Traditions in this series which remains to be 
noticed, comprehends a very inferior portion indeed, as contrasted 
with the other legends, of those qualities which are calculated for 
the amusement of the general reader. They are founded princi- 
pally on that most extravagant credulity, which once existed in this 
country, in the existence of goblins, or spiritual messengers of good 
or evil to human beings. Scenes where such agents are the chief 
actors, can scarcely afford the means of rational recreation, in an 
age which has survived too long the explosion of such superstitions. 
We should, however, in justice, except from the effect of the above 
remarks, a legend called the ‘ Demon of the Well,’ which, though 
admitting into the system of its machinery the influence of the 
spirits of the air, may still deserve to be considered on the whole as 
affording a strong discouragement to a hasty reliance on ghost 
stories. It presents, up to a certain stage of the narrative, a series 
of incidents so truly marvellous, that leave us no alternative but to 
admit that they were the result of preternatural interference ; yet 
the secret springs of all these wonders are afterwards shown to 
have been brought about by the most simple and ordinary causes ; 
and no one, we should think, could rise from the perusal of the en- 
tire legend, without having his mind more accessible than ever to 
oo when cases of spiritual visitations are offered for his 

elief. 

Much greater imperfections than any to which we have recently 
alluded, would be amply compensated for, were they to be so for- 
tunate as to be placed within the same cover as the beautiful and 
impressive story of ‘ George Fox,’ to which, as the flower of the 
whole collection, we beg to invite the attention of the reader. 
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The ground-work of the legend, we may observe, has been em- 
ployed to embellish many a catalogue of moving adventures, and 
disastrous chances, before ; and, if we mistake not, the illustrious 
founder of the Quakers himself, whose name has been just stated, 
figured as the hero of the piece. Mr. Roby, indeed, alludes to 
these circumstances, which, so far from casting a damp on the ex- 
pectations of the reader, ought rather to stimulate his curiosity 
towards a narrative, whose claims to popularity have been thus s 
unequivocally attested. The personage whose name is adopted as 
the title of this story, once occupied the mansion called Swartmoor 
Hall; and as, by his many virtues, he had endeared himself to his 
neighbours, and as amongst the descendants of those neighbours, 
the tradition which we are about to detail, has been cherished from 
time immemorial, it is only reasonable to conclude, that the identity 
of the real hero is now unerringly established. Another considera- 
tion which gives confirmation to this view is, that George Fox 
devoted a great portion of his time to solitary excursions, having no 
immediate destination appointed, but trusting, as he always de- 
clared he did, to the guidance of his God. The legend is ushered in 
by Mr. Roby with a few remarks on the wisdom of believing in the 
current doctrine of the supremacy of a special providence. In de- 
scanting on this topic, Mr. Roby is, indeed, betrayed from his ac- 
customed propriety of style ; but his hallucinations are of such 
rare occurrence, that it would be a pity to visit them with any de- 
gree of severity. We shall therefore proceed to the scene of wild 
and perilous loneliness, where, by the favour of our author, we are 
first introduced to the principal actors in this strange drama. 


* One chill and misty evening, in the year 1652, being the early part of 
a wet, and, as it proved, a tardy spring, two strangers were benighted in 
attempting to cross the wild mountain ridge, called Cartmel Fell. They 
had purposed taking the most direct route from Kendal to Cartmel; 
having however missed the few points which indicated their track, they had 
for several hours been beating about in the expectation of finding some clue 
to extricate themselves, but every attempt seemed only to fix them more in- 
extricably in a state of doubt and bewilderment. A dense fog had been 
rapidly accumulating, and they began to feel something startled with a 
vague apprehension of a night-watch amongst the hills, unprovided as they 
were with the requisite essentials for either food or lodging. 

‘ The elder of the two, though not more than mid-way between thirty 
and forty years old, was clad in a strange uncouth garb, of the coarsest 
materials, and his lank long hair hung matted and uncombed upon his 
shoulders, from a “ brim” of extravagant dimensions. This style of dress 
was not then recognized as the distinctive badge of a religious sect, as it is 
now of the people called “* Quakers,” or, as they are more favourably de- 
signated “ Friends.” The person of whom we speak was the founder of 
this society, George Fox ; who, only about five years previous to the date 
of our story, after much contemplation on religious subjects, took upon 
himself the public ministry. In the year 1650, he was imprisoned at Der- 
by, for speaking publicly in the church after Divine service: on being 
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brought before a magistrate, he bade the company ‘‘ tremble at the 
of the Lord ;” the expression was turned into ridicule, and he and his friends 
received the appellation of ‘* Quakers,” 

‘ His appearance was stout and muscular: and his general demeanour 
of that sull, undisturbed aspect which, if not one of the essentials of his 
own religion, is, at least, looked upon as its greatest ornament, betokening 
the inward grace of a meek and quiet spirit.’—vol. ii. pp. 90, 91. 


Ralph Seaton, the companion of Fox, is described as presenting 
in his general costume, but particularly as to a brief brimmed hat 
which he wore, a ludicrous imitation of the appearance of the cele- 
brated knight of the rueful countenance. Being of a more worldly 
disposition than his Apostolic fellow traveller, Seaton exhibited a 
very justifiable impatience at remaining all night exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. After speculating for some minutes on 
the course which it was most proper to adopt, the elder of the party 
at last declared that he had perceived a light in a certain direction, 
and that he was determined to follow it. This resolution he com- 
municated to Seaton, whom he requested to follow him closely, 
adding, however, an invitation, which must be allowed to be of a 
very doubtful nature indeed ; ‘ ‘It is the inward light,” exclaimed 
Fox, ‘‘ of which I have spoken to thee before: a token of no ordi- 
nary import. To-night, or | am deceived, we are called on to pass 
through no common allotment of toil and tribulation. Oft hath this 
light been outwardly manifest, and as often has it been the precursor 
of some sharp and fiery trial! Again! But thou seest it not. Yet 
mayst thou follow in my steps. ‘Take heed thou turn not either to 
the right hand or to the left. But,” the speaker’s voice here grew 
fearfully ominous and emphatic, ‘‘ hast thou courage to do as I 
shall bid thee? I must obey the will of the spirit; but unless 
thou hast faith to follow the light that is within me, rather pass the 
night on that cold unsheltered rock, than draw back from his wit- 
ness. Remember, it is no slight peril that awaits us.”’ Seaton 
having promised implicit obedience, the party proceeded in the 
quarter where the light first appeared, and, after a tedious journey, 
arrived at the door of an humble hut, which was dignified by the 
name of a public-house. The inhabitants of this homely residence 
presented in their appearance and manner, very little that was cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the strangers. They were particu- 
larly struck with the figure of a man who sat by the chimney, and 
in whom they thought that they observed all the characters of 
mental derangement. The eye of the creature ‘ rested for a moment, 
with a vacant and undefined stare, upon the strangers; then, with 
a loud shrill laugh, which made the listeners shudder, he again bent 
his head, basking moodily before the blaze.’ The party at long 
sat down to supper on a ‘flesh pie,’ as the hostess called it; but 
as they were about to eat, a signal from the idiot, which could not 
be misunderstood, induced them to abstain. Drink was then prof- 
ferred, but apparently consenting to take it, they were careful not 
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to allow a drop of it to enter their lips. The conduct of the people 
of the house was altogether cf a nature, to leave no doubt that they 
intended to make these guests their victims ; and it was under the 
firm conviction that an attempt would be made upon their lives 
that night, that Fox and his companion retired to the detached 
apartment which was prepared for their reception. When they 
were left alone, Fox groaned heavily, and confessed to his partner 
in misfortune his belief that the night would not pass “ ere faith 
had its test.” ‘‘I have had,” he added, ‘a sore struggle. Our 
safety will be granted ; but through inward guidance, rather than 
from our own endeavours: yet must we use the means.” And 
with this he enjoined silence on Seaton. The latter, notwithstand- 
ing the force of his apprehensions, soon fell into a profound reverie; 
a troubled sleep succeeded, during which visions of the most terrific 
kind visited his imagination. His slumbers were at last terminated 
by a vehement effort which he made to avoid a deadly blow, which 
some fancied figure was about to inflict upon him. 


‘ For awhile he was unable to recollect, precisely, the nature of his situ- 
ation. The apartment was quite dark. He groped confusedly about him, 
but to no purpose. At that instant a ray seemed to glide from the case- 
ment. It was a moon beam, struggling through that almost impervious 
inlet. By this light he beheld a tigure, intently gazing towards the win- 
dow. At the first glance he did not recognise his companion ; but, as he 
started from the couch, the former approached him, and laying one hand 
on his shoulder, whispered that he should be still. He obeyed; and re- 
mained motionless. The reason for this admonition was soon apparent. 
He heard aslight pattering, at intervals, on the few brittle fragments which 
the window yet retained. Seaton at first thought it might be the rain, 
especially as the wind had considerably abated ; but he soon found there 
must be some other cause, from the rattling of sand, and other coarser ma- 
terials, upon the floor and bed. He crept close to the window, looking out 
below, but was unable to find out the reason of this disturbance. Sud- 
denly a volley of pebbles bounded past his face, and the moon shining 
forth at the same instant, a figure was distinguished anxiously attempting 
to arouse and excite their attention. To his great astonishment, he recog- 
nised the wayward being whose glance had startled him so disagreeably a 
few hours before. He recollected the idiot’s former signal, and felt con- 
vinced that this was a more direct and friendly interference. Seaton care- 
fully pulled away a portion of the stuffing, and was thus enabled to bring 
his head closer to the bars. This movement was observed; and, with an 
admonition to silence, the strange creature pointed to the ground, at the 
same time he appeared as if urging them to escape. Seaton comprehended 
his meaning; but the iron fastenings were an apparently insurmountable 
impediment. He laid hold of one of the bars with considerable force; and, 
to his great joy, it yielded to the pressure. Apparently there was no other 
individual beneath, or this friendly warning would not have been given. It 
seemed as if the tenants of the hovel were too secure of their prey to set @ 
watch. He descended cautiously to his companion. A few whispers were 
sufficient to convey the intelligence. Again he mounted to the window ; 
and, on looking down, found that their providential monitor had disap- 
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peared. There was no time to be lost. Seaton again tried the bar, and 
succeeded in removing it. Another was soon wrenched from its hold, and 
a few minutes more saw him safely through the aperture, from which he 
let himself down, with little difficulty, to the ground. His companion 
immediately followed ; and once more outside their lodging, a new diffi- 
culty presented itself. Seaton knew of no other path than the one by which 
they had previously gained the cottage; and this would, in all probability, 
afford a leading track to their pursuers, who might be expected shortly to 
be aware of their escape. But he was relieved from this dilemma by his 
companion making a signal that he should follow. ‘ Remember thy 
promise,” said he. Seaton was prepared to obey, feeling a renewed con- 
fidence in the discretion of his guide. Turning into a pathway near the 
place where they had alighted, their course was towards a river, which 
they beheld at no great distance twinkling brightly in the moonbeams. 
They cautiously yet rapidly proceeded down a narrow descent, fear hasten- 
ing their flight, for they expected every moment to hear the footsteps of 
their pursuers. In a little while they turned out of the road, and, by a 
circuitous path, which the guide seemed to tread with unhesitating confi- 
dence, they came to the river’s brink. By the brawling of its current, and 
the appearance it presented, the water was evidently shallow, and might be 
crossed without much difficulty. Seaton was preparing to make the at- 
tempt, but was prevented by his comrade. 

‘ T have some inward impression that we may not cross here. We 
shall be pursued; and our adversaries will imagine that we have passed 
over what is doubtless the ford of this Jordan. I know not why, but we 
must follow its banks, and for some distance, ere we pass.” 

‘Seaton urged the danger and folly of this proceeding, and proposed 
crossing immediately, but met with a decided and unflinching refusal from 
his companion. They now kept along the river's brink, but with much 
dificulty. The rain having swollen the waters ; they were often forced to 
wade up to the knees, through the little creeks and rivulets that intersected 
their path. They journeyed on for a considerable time in silence, when 
the elder traveller made a sudden pause. 

‘“ Tt is here,” said he. Seaton looked on the river; but the broad and 
deep wave rolled past with frightful impetuosity. The moonbeams glit- 
tered on a wide and rapid flood, whose depths were unknown, but to 
which, nevertheless, it seemed that they were on the point of committing 
themselves. 

‘* The river is both wide and deep !” said the youth. 

‘* Nevertheless, we must cross,” replied his more taciturn companion. 
Without further parley, the latter plunged boldly into the stream. Urged 
on by his fears, and preferring death in any shape to the fate that was pur- 
suing them, Seaton followed his example. For some time they struggled 
hard with the fuil sweep of the current; and it seemed litle short of a 
miracle when they arrived, almost breathless and exhausted, on the oppo- 
site side. 

‘“ Praised be His name who hath givcn strength! Though deep 
waters have encompassed us, yet His arm is our deliverance.” ’"—vol. il. 
pp. 102—105. 

Scarcely had they gained the opposite bank, when the noise of 
the trampling of horses, the voices of men, and the baying of a 
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hound, brought them intelligence that they were vigorously pursued, 
They climbed up a tree, and beheld, at some distance up the river, 
three men on horseback, preceded by a large dog, who, true to the 
scent, was following steadily on their footsteps. The animal stop- 
ped at the part of the bank where Fox and his companion had 
plunged in; but the horsemen, who observed the violence of the 
current at that spot, concluded either that the dog was mistaken, 
or that if the party had attempted to cross they could not escape 
drowning, abandoned the pursuit, and returned home. The re- 
mainder of this beautiful legend is so well told by Mr. Roby, that 
we must give it in his own words. 


‘ Seaton could not but recognise the very finger of Providence, which had 
pointed out the means of preservation. No other way was left, apparently, 
for their escape. Whatsoever course they had taken, save this, must have 
inevitably thrown them into the very toils of their pursuers; and he deter- 
mined to follow, fearlessly and without question, the future impulse of his 
companion. 

«*¢ Shall we attempt to flee, or must we tarry here a space?” he hesi- 
tatingly enquired. 

«« Nay, friend,” said his guide, “I wis not yet what we shall do; but, 
methinks, we are to abide here until morning.” 

‘ Seaton shivered at this intimation. His clothes were drenched, and his 
whole frame stiffened and benumbed with cold. His position, too, crouch- 
ing amongst decayed branches and alder twigs, was none of the most eli- 
gible or easy to sustain. He felt fully resolved, however, to follow the 
leadings of his friend, being convinced that his ultimate safety depended 
on a strict adherence to this determination. 

‘ The country was very thinly inhabited, and their enemies were in pos- 
session of the only outlets by which they could escape to the nearest vil- 
lage. Aided, too, by the sagacity of the dog, their track would inevitably 
be discovered before day-light enabled them to find shelter. These consi- 
derations were too important to be overlooked, and Seaton quietly resolved 
to make himself as comfortable as circumstances would permit. He wrung 
out the wet from his clothes, chafed his limbs, and ere long, to his inex- 
pressible relief, the first symptoms of the dawn were visible in the east. 
Just as a glowing rim of light was gliding above the horizon, they ventured 
to peep forth, cautiously, from their retreat. To their great mortification 
they saw, at a considerable distance, a horseman stationed on the brow of a 
neighbouring hill, evidently for the purpose of a more extended scrutiny. 
Signals would inevitably betray their route, should they emerge from their 
concealment; and escape now seemed as hopeless as ever. 

‘In this fresh difficulty, Seaton again sought counsel from his friend, 
who replied with great earnestness— 

‘«« There is yet another and a more grievous trial ;’’—he lifted up his 
eyes, darkening already with the energy of his spirit ;—‘ but, I trust, our 
deliverance draweth nigh. We must return!” 

«« Return!” cried Seaton, his lips quivering with amazement. ‘ Whi- 
ther? Not to the den we have just left?” 

‘« Even so,” said the other, with great composure. 

*«* Then all hope is lost!” mournfully returned the enquirer. 
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«« Nay,” replied his companion, ‘‘ but let me ask what chance, even 
according to thine own natural and unaided sense, there is of deliverance 
in our present condition? Hemmed in on every hand, without a guide, and 
strangers to the path we should take, if the watchman from the hill miss 
our track, there is the hound upon our scent!” 

‘ There was no gainsaying these suggestions; but still a proposal that 
they should return to the cabin, whence they had with such pains and 
difficulty made their escape, in itself was so absurd and inexplicable a 
piece of manceuvring, that common sense and common prudence alike 
forbade the attempt. Yet, on the other hand, common sense and common 
prudence appeared to be equally unavailing, as to any mode of escape 
from the toils in which they were entangled. 

‘ Again he determined to follow his friend’s guidance ; who, addressing 
himself immediately to the task, made the best of his way to the ford, 
which he had refused to cross the preceding night. They now took the 
direct road to the house. The morning was sharp and clear. Seaton 
felt the cold and raw atmosphere cling to his frame, already chilled to an 
alarming degree ; but the excitation he had undergone prevented further 
mischief than the temporary inconvenience he then suffered. As they 
came nearer the hut, his very faculties seemed to escape from his control. 
A sense of danger, imminent and almost insupportable, came upon him. 
Bewildered, and actuated with that unaccountable but instinctive despera- 
tion which urges on to some inevitable doom, he rushed wildly into the 
dwelling. It was not as they had left it. Several horses were quietly 
standing by the door; and a party, who had merely called for the purpose 
of half an hour’s rest and refreshment, were then making preparations to 
depart. Seaton took one of them aside, and disclosed the terrible circum- 
stance we have related. By a judicious, but prompt application of their 
forces, they prevented any one from leaving the house, and were prepared 
to seize all who should return thither. A close search soon betrayed the 
quality and calling of its inmates. A vast hoard of plunder was discovered, 
and proofs too abundant were found, that deeds had been there perpetrated 
of which we forbear the recital. The old woman was seized, and her cap- 
ture was followed by the apprehension of the whole gang, who, shortly 
after, met with the retribution merited by their crimes, 

‘The maniac proved to be a son of the old beldame. At times, the cloud 
unhappily clearing from his mental vision, had left him for a short space 
fearfully cognisant of the transactions he was then doomed to witness. On 
that night to which our history refers, a sudden providential gleam of in- 
telligence flashed upon him, and an unknown impulse prompted his inter- 
ference in behalf of the unfortunate, and, as he thought, unsuspecting 
victims. Ere leaving the country, they saw him comfortably provided 
for; and, as far as the nature of his malady would permit, his mind was 
soothed, and his darkest moments partly relieved from the horrors which 
humanity alone could mitigate, but not prevent.’—vol. ii. pp. 106—110. 


It would be the greatest injustice to this work if we did not notice 
the series of beautiful illustrations which adornit. The ae are 
drawn by Pickering, and the engravings are executed by Finden. 
Having mentioned these names, we need scarcely add, that these 


plates deserve to be ranked amongst the very best specimens of 
modern art. 
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Art. V.—Conjuration d’Etienne Marcel contre U Autorité ale; ou, 
Histoire des Etats Généraux de la France pendant les Années 1355 a 
1358. Par J. Naudel, Professeur de Rhétorique au Collége de Henri 
IV. 2de Edition. Paris: 8vo. 1830. 


One of the greatest wants in the literature of history, is a good 

account of the attempts at civil and religious reform, which were 

made in Germany, Italy, France, and England, at different times 

preceding the grand Reformation, which took place in the begin- 

ning of the 16th century. These attempts are generally described 

by several eminent German writers as the Reformatio ante Refor- 

mationem. Inthe preface to Beausobre’s History of Lutheranism, 
we are informed, that this eminent writer had composed a work 

upon this subject, and left it behind him in a state quite ready for 
the press. We have made enquiries for it both in the London and 

foreign markets, but without success. The most important publi- 
cations on this subject, of which we have any information, are, 
Bossuet’s History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches, and 
Baillet’s History of the Reform Churches. Each of these produc- 
tions discovers the prejudices of its author; but each is written 
with learning and moderation. Mr. Gibbon has assigned to the 
same subject his chapter on the Paulicians; it has al] the merit 
and defects ascribed to his celebrated work. It is a great treat to 
those to whom the subject is familiar; but to those to whom it is 
new, it presents little distinct information. More is given us by 
Mosheim. He generally informs us, that about the time of the 
Reformation, there lay concealed in almost every part of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, many 
persons, who adhered tenaciously to the doctrines which the Wal- 
denses, Wickliffites, and Hussites had maintained; some, in a 
disguised, and others in a more open and public manner ;_ that the 
kingdom of Christ was an assembly ef true and real saints, and 
ought, therefore, to be inaccessible to the wicked and unrighteous ; 
and also exempt from all those institutions, which human prudence 
suggests, to oppose the progress of iniquity, or to correct and reform 
transgressions. These tenets are more fully particularized by other 
writers ; but, generally speaking, they dwell entirely on the religi- 
ous opinions of those sectaries, and are almost silent on their political 
opinions. The Abbé Barruel has attempted, in his Memoirs of 
Jacobinism, to show, that the doctrines of liberty and equality so 
fearfully propounded in our times, were not unknown to the Knights 
Templars, the Albigenses, and the Lollards. But the Abbé was a 
man of an ardent imagination, and too much inclined to believe, 
without sufficient evidence, all he hoped or feared. We wish some 
one of our own countrymen would take the subject in hand, and 
make it the theme of a full and elaborate history ; we are sure 
that it would repay his trouble. But we think it probable, that to 
do it complete justice, it would be necessary for him to examine 
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the printed and manuscript treasures of the continent. We know 
no person better qualified for this task than Dr. Macrie, the author 
of many works on the early history of Protestantism. But the sub- 
ject is open to all. 

The work before us describes the jacquerie, or the war of the 

asantry in France towards the middle of the fourteenth century. 
leis agreeably written, and is, upon many accounts, highly interest- 
ing. In an introduction, the author presents us with a succint 
view, drawn by the hand of a master, of the state of France at the 
period which immediately preceded the events it describes, and 
which directly led to them. His account of them shews that there 
was, at that time, a greater ferment of mind, more information, and 
a more determined disposition to improve the state of society, and 
the forms of government, than is generally supposed. 

We have been often struck with a letter from Cardinal Julian to 
Pope Eugenius the Fourth, which Bossuet has inserted in one of 
the first pages of his History of the Variations. ‘‘The minds of 
men,” says the cardinal, “‘ are big with expectation of what mea- 
sures will be taken, and are ripe for something tragical. I see the 
axe is at the root; the tree begins to bend, and instead of propping, 
while we may, we hasten its fall.” 

The passage affords us a singular instance of political foresight : 
might it not at present be addressed to the ministering powers of 
almost every state in Europe ? 

We have heard that, in the year 179.3, a lady of distinction asked 
Lord Mansfield, when the French revolution, which began about 
that time to disclose all its horrors, would terminate; and that 
Lord Mansfield replied, that it was impossible to foretel its termi- 
nation, as it was an event without precedent, and therefore without 
prognostic. ‘ History,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ abounds with re- 
lations of insurrections of the poor against the rich. Thus far there 
is a resemblance between those events and the present. But we 
have now the press, the post, and the post road; and each of these 
renders the present revolution a new event in the history of man- 
kind.” Is it not probable that, if the press, the post, and the. post 
toads had existed at the time we have been speaking of, the 


Jacquerie would have been much more extensive, and of much 
longer duration ? 
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Art. VI.— Tales of My Landlord, Fourth and last Series, Collected 
and Arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, School-master and Parish- 


clerk of Gandereleugh. In four volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh: Cadell. 
London: Whittaker. 1832. 


- The Romance of History. Italy. By Charles Macfarlane. In three 
volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1832. 


- The Usurer’s Daughter. By a Contributor to “‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine.” In three volumes, 8vo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1832. 
VOL. 1. (1832.) no. 1. F 
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4. Cameron. A Novel. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1832, 


5. The Algerines; or The Twins of Naples. By M. C. Green, Author 
of “ Alibeg the Tempter,” &c. In three volumes, 8vo. London; 


Newman & Co, 

6. The Jew. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1832. 

Sin Water Scott has taken his departure, we hope not for 
ever, from our shores, in a state of health which almost forbids us 
to think of commenting on his new and ‘ last’ series of the ‘ Tales 
of My Landlord.’ He who has now for nearly sixteen years been 
continually occupied in ministering to the rational amusement of 
the public, and thus occupied too, with degrees of success, which, 
if not always uniform, have still left most of his rivals far behind 
him, may perhaps be fairly allowed, after so great a length of ser- 
vice, to claim the indulgence of the critical tribunals. It could 


hardly be expected, that the imagination of man, limited as it is by , 


the conditions of our existence, should be constantly exercised for 
so lengthened a period, without being in danger of exhaustion. If 
we should find in the present work too many proofs of this remark, 
we could hardly have been altogether unprepared for them. We 
confess that we have for some time lost much of the relish which, 
in common with a great majority of the reading world, we had once 
felt for the Waverley Novels. The spirit that animated the earlier 
volumes, seemed to us to be gradually fading away, in every one of 
those which have succeeded the “‘ Pirate.” In the tales now before 
us, we can with difficulty trace a single spark of the true Prome- 
thean fire. 

They consist of two stories, ‘ Count Robert of Paris,’ and ‘ Castle 
Dangerous.’ Upon the latter we think it superfluous to make any 
remark, as it is scarcely possible for any person to read it to the 
end, though it fills up but one of the four volumes. The scene is 
laid in Scotland, and the tale forms one of the thousand episodes 
which have been derived from the fortunes of the house of Douglas. 
It looks like a feeble and awkward imitation of the great painter of 
Scottish scenery and manners, rather than a work from his own 
hand. Sometimes the once divine inspiration of the poet seems 
struggling, as it were, to break through the clouds that surround it. 
But we find at once that the winter of its day has set in, and we 
see but a faint glimmer of the beams that in the summer were 80 
resplendent. The same sort of hectic flushings occasionally lighten 
up the adventures of ‘ Count Robert of Paris;’ but though not 
quite so decided a failure as ‘ Castle Dangerous,’ it is upon the 
whole an unfortunate production. The scene is laid principally at 
Constantinople ; and from the elaborate attempts which the author 
has made, to introduce into his narrative the matchless picturesque 
beauties of that capital, we should conjecture that these were the 
attractions which induced him to turn his attention to that quarter. 

The history of France has so many counts named Robert, that 
it is difficult to know which of them the author has selected for his 
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hero. By giving to him the epithet of the strong, he has confounded 
him with a prince of that name, who died nearly a century before 
the events recorded in this story took place. Those events are con- 
nected with the life of Alexius Comnenus the First, who usurped 
the crown of the Greek empire, after shutting up Nicephorus, the 
lawful heir, in a cloister. Alexius is a character well known in the 
annals of the crusaders, under Godfrey of Boulogne, whose expe- 
dition he had nearly frustrated by denying them provisions, for 
which they were actually obliged to fight a sanguinary battle, about 
the year 1097. The victory which they gained over him, as well as 
an idea that to his arm alone the recovery of Jerusalem from the 
Infidels naturally belonged, rendered him exceedingly jealous of the 
crusaders, and he did every thing in his power to embarrass their 
subsequent proceedings. Although one of the most cruel and un- 
just men that ever held the ‘‘ rod of empire,” his character is painted 
as one of almost unqualified perfection, by his daughter, the cele- 
brated Anna Comnena. 

As the story here goes, Robert of Paris is one of the crusaders 
who were detained for some time at Constantinople, on their way to 
Palestine. He is accompanied by an Amazonian wife, for whom 
the author has throughout exerted himself to create a strong inte- 
rest, but without, as it seems to us, the least success. There is 
something so repulsive in her manners, and even in her costume, 
and her beauty is altogether of so masculine a character, that we 
never encounter her presence without reluctance. The fair his- 
torian, Anna Comnena, is an infinitely more interesting character, 
though rather too pedantic. The portrait of Alexius Comnenus him- 
self, is drawn with fidelity ; but his cruelties to Nicephorus, as well 
as the pompous etiquettes of his court, render him a very unfit 
personage to take a leading part in a romance. Another person of 
the drama almost equally disgusting, is Agelastes, a kind of philo- 
sopher, who had not yet lost his attachment to the pagan system of 
faith. Count Robert is a very fair specimen of the chivalry of the 
day, but he is badly treated by the author. At one time he fights 
with a seeming lion, which turns out to be nothing more than a com- 
position of machinery ; at another time he is obliged to waste his 
bravery upon an immense ouran outang, of which the author, with 
a perversion of taste for which it would be difficult to account, 
makes a great deal of use in this story. There may perhaps be 
Some novelty in the introduction of such a monster into a romance ; 
but it reminds us of the similar resources to which the theatres 
toyal are driven, when, from an incapacity to produce legitimate 
entertainment, they are obliged to crowd their stages with wild beasts 
from Mysore. 

_ The only pages throughout the volumes occupied with this tale, 

in which we recognise any thing like the pencil of the master, are 

those in which he describes the battle that took place between the 

imperial fleet and that of the crusaders, under the command of 
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Tancred. This description we shall extract, as a token of out 
respect for the author. 


**« You are a wise man, neighbour,” said Lascaris, “‘ and possess such 
a mixture of valour and knowledge, as becomes a man whom a friend 
might be supposed safely to risk his life with. There be those, for instance, 
who cannot show you the slightest glimpse of what is going on, without 
bringing you within peril of your life; whereas you, my worthy friend De- 
metrius, between your accurate knowledge of military affairs, and your re- 
gard for your friend, are sure to show him all that is to be seen without 
the least risk to a person, who is naturally unwilling to think of exposing 
himself to injury.—But, Holy Virgin! what is the meaning of that red 
flag which the Greek Admiral has this instant hoisted ?” 

‘« Why yon see, neighbour,” answered Demetrius, “‘ yonder western 
heretic continues to advance without minding the various signs which our 
Admiral has made to him to desist, and now he hoists the bloody colours, 
as if a man should clench his fist and say, If you persevere in your uncivil 
intention, I will do so and so. 

‘*« Run! run! friend Lascaris,” said Demetrius, “‘ or you will see more 
of that than perchance you have any curiosity for.” 

‘ Accordingly, to add the strength of example to precept, Demetrius 
himself girt up his loins, and retreated with the most edifying speed to the 
opposite side of the ridge, accompanied by the greater part of the crowd, 
who had tarried there to witness the contest which the newsmonger promised, 
and were determined to take his word for their own safety. The sound and 
sight which had alarmed Demetrius, was the discharge of a large portion 
of Greek fire, which perhaps may be best compared to one of those im- 
mense Congreve rockets of the present day, which takes on its shoulders a 
small grapnel or anchor, and proceeds groaning through the air, like a fiend 
over-burdened by the mandate of some inexorable magician, and of which 
the operation was so terrifying, that the crews of the vessels attacked by 
this strange weapon, frequently forsook every means of defence, and ran 
themselves ashore. One of the principal ingredients of this dreadful fire 
was supposed to be naphtha, or the bitumen which is collected on the banks 
of the Dead Sea; and which, when in a state of ignition, could only be 
extinguished by a very singular mixture, and which it was not likely to 
come in contact with. It produced a thick smoke and loud explosion, and 
was capable, says Gibbon, of communicating its flames with equal vehe- 
mence in descent or lateral progress. In sieges, it was poured from the 
ramparts, or launched, like our bombs, in red hot balls of stone or iron, or 
it was darted in flax twisted round arrows, and in javelins. It was con- 
sidered as a state secret of the greatest importance; and for well nigh four 
centuries it was unknown to the Mahometans. But at length the compo- 
sition was discovered by the Saracens, and used by them for repelling the 
crusaders, and overpowering the Greeks, upon whose side it had at one 
time been the most formidable implement of defence. Some exaggeration 
we must allow for a barbarous period; but there seems no doubt that the 
general description of the crusader Joinville should be admitted as correct! 
—‘ It came flying through the air,” says that good knight, “like a winged 
dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the speed of lightning, and the darkness of the night was dispelled by this 


horrible illumination.” 
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‘ Not only the bold Demetrius and his pupil Lascaris, but all the crowd 
whom they influenced, fled manfully when the commodore of the Greeks 
fired the first discharge ; and as the other vessels in the squadron followed 
his example, the heavens were filled with the unusual and outrageous noise, 
while the smoke was so thick as to darken the very air. As the fugitives 
passed the crest of the-hill, they saw the seaman, whom we formerly men- 
tioned as a spectator, snugly reclining under cover of a dry ditch, where he 
managed so as to secure himself as far as possible from any accident. He 
could not, however, omit breaking his jest on the politicians. 

‘« What, ho!” he cried, ** my good friends,” without raising himself 
above the counterscarp of his ditch, “ will you not remain upon your sta- 
tion long enough to finish that hopeful lecture upon battle by sea and land, 
which you had so happy an opportunity of commencing? Believe me the 
noise is more alarming than hurtful, the fire is all pointed in a direction 
opposite to yours, and if one of those dragons which you see does happen 
to fly landward instead of seaward, it is but the mistake of some cabin-boy, 
who has used his linstock with more willingness than ability.” 

* Demetrius and Lascaris just heard enough of the naval hero’s harangue, 
to acquaint them with the new danger with which they might be assailed 
by the possible misdirection of the weapons, and, rushing down towards 
the lists at the head of a crowd half desperate with fear, they hastily pro- 
pagated the appalling news, that the Latins were coming back from Asia, 
with the purpose of landing in arms, pillaging, and burning the city. 

‘ The uproar in the meantime, of this unexpected occurrence, was such 
as altogether to vindicate, in public opinion, the reported cause, however 
exaggerated. The thunder of the Greek fire came successively, one hard 
upon the other, and each, in its turn, spread a blot of black smoke upon 
the face of the landscape, which, thickened by so many successive clouds, 
seemed at last, like that raised by a sustained fire of modern artillery, to 
overshadow the whole horizon. 

‘ The small squadron of Tancred were completely hid from view in the 
surging volumes of darkness, which the breath of the weapons of the enemy 
had spread around him; and it seemed, by a red light which began to 
show itself among the thickest of the veil of darkness, that one of the flo- 
tilla at least had caught fire. Yet the Latins resisted, with an obstinacy 
worthy of their own courage, and the fame of their celebrated leader. Some 
advantage they had, on account of their small size, and their lowness in 
the water, as well as the clouded state of the atmosphere, which rendered 
them difficult marks for the fire of the Greek. 

‘ To increase these advantages, Tancred, as well by boats as by the kind 
of rude signals made use of at that period, dispersed orders to his fleet, 
that each bark, disregarding the fate of the others, should press forward 
individually, and that the men from each should be put on shore whereso- 
ever and howsoever they could effect that manceuvre. Tancred himself 
set a noble example; he was on board a stout vessel, fenced in some degree 
against the effect of the Greek fire, by being in a great measure covered 
with raw hides, which hides had also been recently stéeped in water. This 
vessel contained upwards of a hundred valiant warriors, several of them of 
knightly order, who had all night toiled at the humble labours of the oar, 
and now in the morning applied their chivalrous hands to the arblast and 
to the bow, which were in general accounted the weapons of persons of a 
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lower rank. Thus armed, and thus manned, Prince Tancred bestowed upon 
his bark the full velocity which wind, and tide, and oar, could enable her 
to obtain ; and placing ber in the situation to profit by them as much as his 
maritime skill could direct, he drove with the speed of lightning among the 
vessels of Lemnos, plying on either side, bows, crossbows, javelins, and 
military missiles of every kind, with the greater advantage, that the Greeks, 
trusting to their artificial fire, had omitted arming themselves with other 
weapons; so that when the valiant crusader bore down on them with so 
much fury, repaying the terrors of their fire with a storm of bolts and 
arrows no less formidable, they began to feel that their own advantage was 
much less than they had supposed, and that, like most other dangers, the 
maritime fire of the Greeks, when undauntedly confronted, lost at least one- 
half of its terrors. The Grecian sailors, too, when they observed the ves- 
sels approach so near, filled with the steel-clad Latins, began to shrink 
from a contest to be maintained hand to hand with so terrible an enemy. 

* By degrees, smoke began to issue from the sides of the great Grecian 
argosie, and the voice of Tancred announced to his soldiers that the Gre- 
cian Admiral’s vessel had taken fire, owing to negligence in the manage- 
ment of the means of destruction she possessed, and that all they had now 
to do, was to maintain such a distance as to avoid sharing her fate. Sparkles 
and flashes of flame were next seen leaping from place to place, on board 
of the great hulk, as if the element had had the sense and purpose of 
spreading wider the consternation, and disabling the few who still paid 
attention to the commands of their Admiral, and endeavoured to extinguish 
the fire. The consciousness of the combustible nature of the freight began 
to add despair to terror; from the boit-sprit, the rigging, the yards, the 
sides, and every part of the vessel, the unfortunate crew were seen drop- 
ping themselves, to exchange, for the most part, a watery death for one by 
the more dreadful agency of fire. The crew of Tancred’s bark, ceasing by 
that generous prince’s commands, to offer any additional annoyance to an 
enemy, who was at once threatened by the perils of the ocean and of con- 
flagration, ran their vessel ashore in a smooth part of the bay, and jump- 
ing into the shallow sea, made the land without difficulty ; many of their 
steeds being, by the exertions of the owners, and the docility of the ani- 
mals, brought ashore at the same time with their masters. Their com- 
mander lost no time in forming their serried ranks into a phalanx of lan- 
cers, few indeed at first, but perpetually increasing, as ship after ship of the 
little flotilla ran ashore, or having more deliberately moored their barks, 
landed their men, and joined their companions. 

‘ The cloud which had been raised by the conflict, was now driven to 
leeward before the wind, and the strait only exhibited the relics of the 
combat. Here, tossed upon the billows, the scattered and broken remains 
of one or two of the Latin vessels which had been burnt at the commence- 
ment of the combat, though their crews, by the exertions of their com- 
rades, had in general been saved. Lower down were seen the remaining 
five vessels of the Lemnos squadron, holding a disorderly and difficult re- 
treat, with the purpose of gaining the harbour of Constantinople. In the 
place so late the scene of combat, lay moored the hulk of the Grecian 
Admiral, burnt to the water’s edge, and still sending forth a black smoke 
from its scattered beams and planks. The flotilla of Tancred, busied in 
discharging its troops, lay irregularly scattered along the bay, the men 
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making ashore as they could, and taking their course to join the standard 
of their leader. Various black substances floated on the surface of the 
water, nearer, or more distant to the shore; some proved to be the wreck 
of the vessels which had been destroyed, and others, more ominous still, 
the lifeless bodies of mariners who had fallen in the conflict. 

‘ The standard had been borne ashore by the Prince's favourite page, 
Ernest of Apulia, so soon as the keel of Tancred’s galley had grazed upon 
the sand. It was then pitched on the top of that elevated cape between 
Constantinople, and the lists, where Lascaris, Demetrius, and other gossips, 
had held their station at the commencement of the engagement, but from 
which all had fled, between the mingled dread of the Greek fire and the 
missiles of the Latin crusaders.’—Count Robert of Paris, vol. iii. pp. 106 
—116. ‘ 


Italy has for many ages been the land of romance. Several of 
Mr. Macfarlane’s tales, he informs us, have been written under 
the influence of the climate of Naples, and his descriptions, gene- 
rally, he adds, are taken from notes which he made during his 
travels. These are points of great importance in favour of any 
person, who endeavours to exhibit the romantic features of that inte- 
resting country. Hence, we think that we may say, without fear 
of being considered partial, that his sketches are by far the best of 
all those that have yet been given as specimens of the romance of 
history. His principal fault is, that he commences them at rather 
too early a period. The Lombard epoch from 568 to 633 might 
have been very well passed over, as unproductive of materials capa- 
ble of being worked up into a romantic narrative, in the modern 
sense of that epithet. Even in the period which follows that, 
from 633 to 664, there is much more of superstition, than of 
romance to be found. Indeed, we should say that Mr. Macfarlane 
might have very well commenced his labours with the eleventh 
century, when the Normans were first observed to form establish- 
ments in Italy. That enterprisng race of men supply subjects for 
the novelist and the minstrel, wherever they appear in thedifferent 
countries of Europe. We have here a very delightful account of a 
pilgrimage, made by a party of these people, to the sanctuary of 
Mount Garganus, which affords a favourable presage of the tales 
that follow. The scenery of the mountain is prettily described. 
The pilgrims ascending it, are stopped at a pass by the sentinels 
appointed to protect the sanctuary from violation; preparations 
are immediately made to dispute the authority of the guard, but 
upon further explanation, the party are allowed to ascend, and 
perfor-n their devotions at the cave of St. Michael. Having gone the 
rounds of the little chapels, into which a portion of the cave was 
divided, each ornamented by its silver crucifix and lamp, the pil- 
grims were finally admitted to the spot, where the saint himself is 
supposed to have resided. On their return from the sanctuary, the 
pilgrims, always as ready for fighting as for praying, are easily pei- 
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suaded by a noble Italian, named Melo, to join him in rescuing the 

lains of Apulia from the domination of the Greeks. Something 
Fike this was in fact the origin of the settlement of the Normans in 
Italy. Their successes in a few years made these adventurous pil- 
grims counts of provinces, and masters of those regions which now 
form the kingdom of Naples. In this and several other tales, the 
narrative is varied by the introduction of songs and ballads, the 
versification of which, however, is by no means of a superior order, 

This story is followed by one that is still better told, entitled, 
‘The Brides of Venice.’ It was an ancient custom in that cele- 
brated republic, to bestow portions every year, upon twelve poor 
virgins, all of whom were married on Candlemas day, to young men 
to whom they had been previously betrothed. On one of these 
occasions, when Vetter Urseolo was the doge, just as the nuptial 
ceremonies were about to be commenced with great pomp, in pre- 
sence of all the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the city, a 
troop of Istriot pirates suddenly landed, and after obtaining much 
booty in gold and silver, demanded that the twelve brides should 
be given up to them. The demand being of course resisted, the 
pirates, following the example of the Roman rape upon the Sabines, 
took away the destined brides by force, and hurried away with 
them in their gallies. As soon as the Venetians recovered from 
the first effects of their surprise, they pursued with their fleet, and 
succeeded in regaining the women. The event had the effect of 
turning the attention of the citizens of the republic, to the page x 
of extirpating the pirates who infested the Adriatic: a duty whic 
they executed with unremitting care, until their empire passed away 
to other hands. 

The sanguinary contest so long maintained by the league of the 
free cities of Lombardy, against the Emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, 
was terminated in the year 1176, in the favour of the former, by the 
battle of Legnano. This great event furnishes Mr. Macfarlane 
with the subject of an excellent sketch, ‘The Carroccio.’ This was 
a car upon four wheels, painted red, and drawn by four oxen ar- 
rayed in scarlet. In the centre of the car a mast was raised, 
crowned by a golden orb, upon which was hoisted the banner of 
Milan. Behind and before the mast platforms were erected, upon 
which the most valiant soldiers of the state were stationed, for the 
defence of the national ensign, which was made still more sacred, 
by being accompanied with a figure of the Saviour extended on the 
cross. Whenever the Milanese took the field, the carroccio was con- 
ducted in the midst of the army, and the sight of it was supposed 
to inspire with indomitable courage the breasts of the combatants. 

In point of romantic character, we look upon ‘ The Nun and the 
Crusader’ as decidedly the best tale in the whole collection. We 
cannot introduce it to the reader in a more striking way than the 
author has done. 
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«+ Hark !—Vespers have commenced in the monastery of St. Chris- 
tina! We are near; let us thither and hear the sweet singing of the 
nuns!” said a young nobleman of Bologna to his companion. 

«« J would we went rather to the Church of St. Clare!” said the other, 
carelessly ; ‘* it is cooler there, and this is a sultry evening.” 

«« But the music is not so good, and it is much farther to go,” said 
the first speaker ; ‘‘ the service may be over before we arrive at St. Clare's; 
so prithee follow my guidance for once, and let us hear vespers where we 
are ;” and, taking his half-reluctant comrade by the arm, the young noble- 
man walked up to the door of the church attached to the monastery, whose 
threshold was not again to be crossed by one of them with so light and in- 
different a heart, and entered the place of worship, which was already 
crowded by the devout. 

‘ Indifference to religion (would that the religion of the middle ages had 
been better and purer in itself!) was not among the vices of those times ; 
and though the young Bolognese had entered the church with careless 
minds, or occupied with the worldly affairs and the pleasures of the day, 
they were very soon warned to devotion by the beautiful music they heard. 
There were no instruments, but a chorus of female voices left nothing to 
desire in harmony, sweetness, and touching simplicity. As the melodious 
anthem to the virgin floated through the church, its Gothic architecture— 
(a style introduced into Italy about this period) —its lengthening aisles, 
clustering pillars, and arched roof, at times prolonged the cadences of the 
sacred song, and, at others, seemed to condense its notes into one power- 
ful, animating burst of music. But of a sudden the choir ceased, and the 
voice of one young nun, continued the service. Never was any thing more 
exquisite than this voice and this sola. There was a delicacy and tenuity 
in them—a deep, penetrating sweetness, that flooded the inmost soul of all 
within the church with sentiments that, though allied to devotion, were 
languid and luxurious. Every eye was raised to the gallery above head, 
where the nun sang like a little bird in the clouds; but no eye with more 
searching curiosity and emotion than that of Ottaviano, one of the young 
Bolognese noblemen, and he of the two, as if by some secret presentiment 
of what was to: befal him, who had gone into St. Christina’s rather re- 
luctantly. 

‘“ Are those tones mortal ?—was there ever music like to this!” were 
the words he whispered to his companion, as he sought along the gallery 
the spot whence the sola proceeded. But hedid not speak again when he 
had found out the person of the young nun, who was seated apart from the 
rest, at an open window, and when he saw a face as angelic, at least, as the 
music that so enraptured him; and his eye became as motionless as his 
tongue, for he gazed up at that window as if attracted by something more 
powerful than mortal spell or fascination. An oval face of the most per- 
fect form,—a complexion purely pale, as if, (which was almost the fact, 
for the young Lucia had been brought up from her infancy within the walls 
of the monastery) nor wind, nor sun, had ever played upon it; eyes of ori- 
ental size and blackness, looking the blacker from her pallid hue, and up- 
raised to Heaven, as she sang with all her soul; a mouth that would suit 
acherub, and sweet as the sounds that warbled from it ; a long, lithe, trans- 
parent neck and throat, along which her tones were seen to flow like a 
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stream—a continuous stream of melody; an air of extreme youthfulness 
and loveliness, and holy simplicity, were the principal of the charms that 
captivated, at first sight, the susceptible heart of Ottaviano. When the 
singing of the young nun had ceased, she drew her long, black robe and 
veil about her, and retired from the open window to another part of the 
gallery. The eyes of Ottaviano were still fixed on her, and he could not 
be said to see any other object until vespers were finished, and Lucia, with 
the rest of the nuns, withdrew from the church to the monastery. The two 
friends then walked from St. Christina’s into the streets of Bologna; Otta- 
viano enduring, in witless silence, the taunts of his less susceptible com- 
panion, and dwelling, with passionate and dangerous fixity, on the lovely 
face, the melting eyes, the soul-ravishing music of the voice of the 
young recluse. Insipient love is most unsociable—old and dear friendships 
give way in such moments to the all-monopolizing influences of a passion, 
whose very nature it is, like the snake of Aaron, to swallow up all the rest. 
Ottaviano wished to be alone, to gloat uninterruptedly over the one image 
that filled his imagination, and he left his friend without acknowledging bya 
syllable, the impression made on him by the hearing of vespers at St. 
Christina’s—which he certainly would not have heard had it not been for 
that friend. 

‘The night that followed these vespers was a sleepless one for the pas- 
sionate, enthusiastic Bolognese. Turu him as he would, the delicate face 
and form of the nun were before him, with grace and loveliness that might 
drive to madness; and when he shut his eyes and tried to rest, those lan- 
guishing eastern eyes of her's peered full in his, dispelling sleep, and pene- 
trating into the deepest recesses of his heart. Ottaviano had been in love 
before ; for, in the genial climate of Italy, men do not generally attain his 
age, of twenty, as strangers to the gentle passion; but the restlessness and 
impetuosity of former amorous attacks, were repose and coldness compared 
to what he now felt. 

* Long before “ jocund day” stood on the fair hills of Bologna, or the 
carol of the lark had succeeded the lay of the nightingale, Ottaviano was 
standing under the gloomy walls of the monastery of St. Christina: and 
soon as the church-door opened for matins, there was he in the aisle, 
standing opposite the little gallery, and waiting, with beating heart, to see 
if the lovely nun would be again visible or not. And she came, and she 
placed herself at the same open place as on the eve of yesterday, when she 
first captured his soul with heavenly music; and she blessed his eyes with 
a vision of beauty, more exquisite still than that which had never quitted 
his imagination since the moment of his first seeing her. The young nun, 
who had just risen from her fragrant, peaceful couch, was indeed surpass- 
ingly lovely. Her face and brow, from which the coal-black veil was 
parted, looked paler and purer in the cool light of morning dawn, thas 
they had done in the golden atmosphere of evening ; her eyes were blacker 
and more liquid still, and seemed swimming with the essences of youth, 
of beauty, of love, or of devotion, which, at certain periods, and in certain 
persons, does so much resemble love. As her charms beamed on the fixed 
eyes of Ottaviano, he could have fallen on his knees, even there in the house 
of God, and worshipped her as something superior to earth’s daughters ; and 
so passionate and sexually imaginative was this young man, that his breath- 
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ing came thick, his sight was troubled, his head was giddy, as he looked 
up to the gallery and caught, at last, a glance meeting his. So great was 
his emotion, that he clung for support to one of the pillars of the aisle. 
‘When he again raised his eyes to the window, the young nun was 
gone; but the next instant her voice, which was to be henceforward the 
music of his soul, and never, never to be forgotten, struck sweetly on his 
ear, as she sang a prelude to the matins. Heart, soul, every feeling of his 
nature, was then transferred to Ottaviano’s ears, until the notes of that 
silvery voice were confounded and lost in the general choir of the holy 
sisterhood. As the matins finished, the fair Lucia again appeared at the 
front of the gallery; she stayed there all the time of the mass, though to 
him it seemed only for a moment; and her disappearance with the nuns, 
who returned to their cells, was, to the lover in the church, as though the 
sun had left the hemisphere. Coldness, and darkness, and night, fell upon 
his heart, and he went away immeasurably deep in love, with only one 
wish in his mind,—for the arrival of the moment when his eyes ae ears 


might be again feasted by the young nun.’—The Romance of History— 
Italy, vol. il. pp. 11L5—121. 


Ottaviano was not so ignorant of the sacredness of the vows by 
which the nun was bound, as not to know from the very beginning, 
that the passion which he was now nurturing, was doomed to cer- 
tain disappointment. Actuated by the religious sensibility of the 
times, he also well knew, that in entertaining such a passion he was 
violating the divine law. Nevertheless, he still continued to pay 
adoration at this new shrine, which had so much captivated him ; 
and, if we may believe the story, the beautiful nun was not long inat- 
tentive to the supplications which his eyes and manners so elo- 
quently expressed. One of her sisters, who observed the dangers 
to which she was exposed, warned her in the most affectionate 
language of the precipice upon which she stood, and pointed out, 
in forcible terms, the enormous measure of guilt which she would 


incur by permitting such an intercourse, though but a distant one, 
to proceed. 


‘When she took the simple, pure-hearted Lucia apart in the garden of 
the monastery, and entered with delicacy, but with all a woman's tact— 
the tact of a woman who has lived in the world, and experienced in her- 
self, and watched in others, the progress of human feelings and affections ; 
—when she withdrew the veil of beauty and glory that concealed from the 
young nun her true position—when she made her understand the import 
of the words pronounced by the holy bishop who had given her the veil : 
“ Let this separate your eyes for ever from the eyes of men !”—when, in 
brief, she had shown Lucia what love was, and what was the extent of her 
love, and how perilously she sinned against heaven in so loving—the 
astounded girl fell into her arms, and, with her dove-like bosom beating 
wildly, and her eyes streaming with tears, supplicated—prayed with trem- 
bling accents that sister Orsola, the kind and the good, would protect her 


‘won ~ ee the irresistible eyes of the youth in the aisle, and from 
leTself, 


‘The morning that followed this explanation, and at early mass, the 
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ardent Ottaviano was in the church ; and at his wonted post; but the 
window in the gallery, through which he had taken such draughts of love, 
was most jealously closed. He looked on the dark shutter, expecting it to 
open; but, during the whole, long service,—for it was a “* missa cantata,” 
in honour of a festival of the Madonna,—it opened not; and though he 
heard the angel tones of her voice, he went heavily away from the church, 
without having seen Lucia. For many days he had seen her twice each 
day; to see her—-to fix his eyes upon her young charms, and sigh beneath 
her gallery window, had become the sole objects of his life; he had no 
other motive or desire; and all the places in the world, except the mo- 
nastery and the church of St. Christina, were indifferent to him. The 
intervals of other pursuits ; the pauses allowed by ambition, or the search 
after wealth, may be filled up by other occupations and pleasures, and 
extraneous objects ; but the time between the “‘ seeing her, and the moment 
of seeing her again,” is, to a young and passionate lover, during the first 
impulses of his passion, like Ottaviano, an utter void—a desolate and 
heart-desolating void! The Bolognese had no where to go—nothing to 
do—nothing to care about, but when his eyes should be again blessed by 
the sight of the young nun ; and no objects of reflection, save her charms, 
and the unwelcome chances which had that morning deprived him of the 
sight of them. But when the Ave-Maria—the hour of prayer and of love— 
arrived ;—when he stood again at his post, and saw the gallery window 
still closed, and no Lucia appearing, a conviction, chiller to his soul than 
the ice of Caucasus,—a certainty that there was something more than 
chance in this, possessed and racked him. He gazed on the closed win- 
dow as though he would have forced it open with his glances; but it re- 
mained closed, and Lucia appeared not. Though deprived of the pleasures 
of sight, he could still however delight the sense of hearing,—for the voice 
of his young nun was distinct in the choir from all the rest; and he re- 
mained as formerly, but with his arms crossed more sadly on his breast, 
until the evening service was finished and the church cleared ; and then he 
only removed to the distance of a contiguous hill, where, from a little wood 
of rustling pines, he could fix his moody eyes on the walls of the monas- 
tery and the church. The next morning saw Ottaviano, with a face 
almost as pale as the white stone crucifixes that formed an avenue to the 
church, standing beside the church door, impatiently waiting until it should 
open. As the good people in the neighbourhood of St. Christina’s re- 
paired to their matins in the grey, cool dawn, and saw the young noble 
man there so early, and with a countenance so subdued, they could not 
help applauding the warmth and sincerity of his devotion. 

‘The massy door of the temple at length revolved on its hinges, the 
people flocked in, and Ottaviano was once more stationed in the aisle,— 
but so weak from want of nourishment and sleep, that he was obliged to 
lean all the while against the Gothic pillar. The gallery window was stil 
closed—he only heard Lucia’s voice :—he would have given treasures to 
see her face—her lovely, pale, touching face; but he was never to see tt 
again; and day after day that he repaired to the church of St. Christina 
at matins and at vespers, though he dragged a consuming fever with hia, 
he could only hear her sing. Still this was something to an impassioned 
and imaginative lover like himself; to catch the tones of that unseen 
chantress, which could so well recal the looks that had won him ;—to hea! 
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her voice float on the air, as sweet, and as mysterious like, from her grated 
concealment, as the hymning of invisible angels at still and dark midnight; 
and to feel, while his sense of hearing proved she was there, that he was 
breathing the same atmosphere with her—was within a short distance of 
her—still, this was pleasure ! 

‘ But when, as happened after the lapse of somewhat more than a month 
from the time of the intrusion of the invidious shutter, he was deprived of 
that pleasure, and could no longer catch the sound of Lucia’s voice, Otta- 
viano became desperate, and prepared for any extreme measure that might 
present itself. One morning, as he returned into the busy part of the city 
of Bologna from St. Christina’s, where he now listened as vainly as he had 
gazed, and whither despair told him never to return, his absent, distracted 
atiention was claimed by a torrent of people that pressed towards the 
duomo, or cathedral church,—and having some indistinct notion of what 
attracted them, he followed their steps. 

‘In those days, which were somewhere in the year of our redemption 
1192, the city of Bologna was governed by its own bishop and the people’s 
choice, the wise and moderate A i 8 Scannabecchi. This virtuous 
pretor, or podesta, had authorized an eloquent missionary in favour of 
crusade, to preach in the cathedral, and to give the cross to as many in the 
city and territory of Bologna, as might be induced to invest it. The whole 
of Christendom was then in consternation at the recent events in the Holy 
Land, where the infidels had taken Jerusalem, the city of our Lord; and 
an appeal to the generous-hearted and the brave,—to Christians of every 
class and of every country,—was incessantly made by the Roman pontiffs. 
and the untiring ministers of the church of Rome, through every degree of 
the hierarchy, from the mitred priest to the barefoot mendicant friar. Few, 
however, of the missionaries of the crusade possessed the moving eloquence 
of him to whom Ottaviano now listened in the cathedral of Bologna. The 
cries which arose when Peter the Hermit first preached to a devout, a 
fanatic, and martial people, were repeated by the Bolognese; and Otta- 
viano’s ‘* Deus vulé” was louder, and every way more energetic than any 
other voice in the vast church. It surprised him that it should not have 
occurred to him before, as the only remedy for his hopeless love, to go to 
Palestine ; to consecrate himself to Heaven, as his beloved Lucia was con- 
secrated,-and_by a vow as solemn as her’s when she took the veil, to 
detach himself for ever from the world ; but now he made that vow with 
all the ardour of an enthusiastic nature; and receiving from the missionary 
the cross, the sacred symbol, that, worn on his arm, marked him as the 
soldier of Christ ; he prepared at once to depart from his friends and home, 
and the beautiful land of his birth. —The Romance of History—lItaly, 
vol. ii. pp. 126—132. 


Like all disappointed heroes of those times, Ottaviano turned 
soldier, and went to the holy wars in Palestine, where he fell fight- 
ing for the Cross. The young nun found it impossible to quench 
the fire which his love for her had kindled in her heart, and she 
also soon became a victim to its influence. 

This is in every respect an Italian story—Italian in the ardour of 
the lovers, and the religious sentiments by which they were both 
actuated. Similar praise is due to ‘The Entranced,’ and ‘ The Fatal 
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Nuptials.’ The former resembles Romeo and Juliet, with this dif. 
ference, that the lady is happily married after her revival. The 
‘ Condottiero,’ and the well-known insurrection of Masaniello, are 
the gems of the third volume; but we may recommend the whole 
work to the reader who loves romance, as decidedly the most enter- 
taining collection of tales which we have encountered during the 
present season. 

We cannot say much in favour of ‘ The Usurer’s daughter.’ The 


story grows out of the avarice and ambition of a citizen, named 


Erpingham, who, after amassing a fortune, is anxious to make what 
he considers the best use of it, by obtaining for his only daughter, 
an alliance with some noble family. Her beauty attracts around 
her numerous admirers, amongst whom she might count even a mem- 
ber of the royal family, though his designs were of a dishonourable 
character. The fair Margaret, who is in every thing the contrast of 
her father, felt, however, that she had affections in her heart, which 
were not easily to be conquered ; and, contrary to her father’s wishes, 
she gave her end to Worthington, a person engaged in one of the 
public offices, and not above her own degree. The usurer received 
the newly married pair with a smiling countenance, but a secret 
malignity of soul, that turned out to be utterly inexorable. He was 
not the only party to whom the marriage was a disappointment. 
Lord Singleton, to whom the fortune destined for Margaret would 
have been peculiarly accceptable, on account of the incumbrances 
absorbing his estates, had looked forward to her alliance with him- 
self; as his affections, however, if any he had, were wholly disen- 
gaged in the matter, he soon recovered from his surprise, and 
affected only to pity Margaret for the turn which the affair had 
taken. Old Erpingham, apparently, looked at it in the same point 
of view: he visited the newly married pair at their cottage, and, as 
Worthington’s official income was sufficient for their present wants, 
they were determined to seek no pecuniary assistance from the 
usurer. Through the secret hostility of Lord Singleton, Worthing: 
ton was deprived of his appointment, and then came the trials of 
the ardent lovers. As for Worthington, the author, with some 
knowledge of public life, observes, that ‘ being out of place, he found 
it to be a general complaint, that never had there been a time in 
which it was so difficult to obtain situations; and he heard from 
many middle aged and elderly gentlemen, a great deal of that kind 
of talk, which may be called retrospective advice, telling him how 
he ought to have acted, and how he ought not to have acted ; and 
saying, what a pity it was that when he had such an excellent 
situation, he could not have been fortunate enough to keep it ; and 
then they all said that they would do any thing to serve him. But 
none of them had a dictionary in which the word “ any thing” was 
defined ; and if they had examined their own hearts for a definition 
of the word, they would have found that it meant something which 
would cost them neither time, trouble, nor expence.’ Of course 
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Erpingham now discontinued his visits to a house, upon which the 
curse of poverty had descended. After much solicitation, he lent 
Worthington a small sum of money upon the security of his furni- 
ture, and when the day of payment arrived, the pledge was insisted 
upon with the utmost rigour of the law. Their only resource was 
a petition for delay, urged by Margaret herself, who knew her hard- 
hearted father too well to expect that she should be successful. 
The scene between the usurer and his daughter on this occasion, 
may afford some idea of the powers which the author has brought 
to the execution of his task. 


‘ Early therefore the next morning, Margaret went to the house of her 
father; and the servants shed tears when they saw her, for they knew that 
she was deserted. Her father refused not to see her, but bowed to her 
very politely, and handed her a chair, and desired her to be seated. 
Now though she had much presence of mind, and a great deal of self-pos- 
session, and though she knew what must be the result of her visit, yet she 
could not immediately speak, for there was an emotion not to be subdued 
easily, at the thought of the inhumanity and heartlessness of him to whom 
she was come as a suppliant. Moreover it suited not the complexion of 
her spirit to kneel and sue in an agony of tears and a convulsion of hysteric 
passion. Calmness she inherited from her father; but the calmness which 
in him was a vice,in her was a virtue; for he bore with calmness the 
suffering of others, but she her own suffering. For awhile, therefore, she 
sat silently, and her father was the first to speak. ‘‘ You have come to me 
on a matter of business, I presume, will you be kind enough to state it ?”’ 

‘The business on which I came,” replied Margaret, “ I suppose you 
may easily conjecture, the bond which my husband gave you ¥ 


‘“ Sold to me, more properly speaking, Margaret, sold to me. He had 
an equivalent for it.” 


‘“ Had he indeed an equivalent for it ?” 

‘“ Ask him.” 

‘** He told me what he had, and no doubt he told me truly ; but to my 
mind that was not an equivalent.” 

‘Pardon me, Margaret, pardon me,” replied the usurer,” “ but 
there we differ. In my rhind it was an equivalent: and in the mind of 
your husband it was an equivalent. Harry Worthington was always re- 
marked for being an acute and intelligent youth. He would never give 
for any thing more than it was worth. Look ye—on this table and on this 
spot, where you see my finger points, lay Harry Worthington’s bond for 
one hundred pounds, and here,” pointing with his other hand to another 
part of the table, ‘* here lay seventy-five pounds; and there stood Harry 
Worthington—and I said to him take your choice—and he took the 
seventy-five pounds, every farthing of it, without abatement.” 

‘“* All that, Sir, may be very true,” replied Margaret, ‘ but still I must 
say that you took advantage of his necessities——.” 

‘ Mr. Erpingham smiled, and replied, ‘“‘ To be sure I did, Margaret, to 
be sure I did ; what is the use of advantages if we do not take them. Go 
about the city, and look into the shops and counting-houses, and go into 
the markets, and what do you see there?—Do you not see that all are 
taking advantages ’—They could not live without. At all events they 
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could not thrive and get rich without. The simple people who walk about 
the streets begging, or who abide in miserable homes starving, have not 
taken advantages.” 

‘ «« Perhaps they have had none to take,” said Margaret. 

‘“ They have certainly taken none,” said Mr. Erpingham, ** nor would 
you, when the offer of a coronet was made to you. By this time you 
might have been a peeress, living in splendour and much luxury, but you 
would not take advantage of the offer that was made to you. I marvel 
much, Margaret, that you, professing so much sorrow and sympathy for 
the poor, and compassionating their hard lot, should choose to be one of the 
poor yourself.” ae aee wee 

‘ « Surely, Sir,” replied she, ‘‘ you are not serious in using this kind of 
language. You do not mean to insult your daughter.” 

«« Oh by no means,” answered the usurer, “ | insult noone. But you 
say that you have come here on business—on what business, I pray *” 

‘Tam come to intreat of you that you would not persist in utterly 
ruining my husband, but that you would give him a little time, and perhaps 
he may redeem the bond.” 

‘ «* No, Margaret, perhaps he may not redeem the bond; and then you 
know that the interest will accumulate, and that the furniture will be worse 
for wear, and may not fetch so much when sold by auction, and so I may 
be a loser.—Besides, the process is commenced, and I would not rudely 
obstruct the operation of the law.” 

«« Can nothing move you, Sir, to have a little compassion on your own 
child ?” 

‘ « What shall I get by it, Margaret ?” said the usurer. 

* You will have my thanks—” 

‘ « Margaret,” replied the usurer, “‘ you were once very fond of buying 
thanks with your pocket money—where are those thanks now? What is 
their worth ?” 

‘« They are in my heart, Sir, they are worth much, they console me in 
my present adversity.” 

*“Letthem. You may go now. Your business is done. You ask me 
to stay the process of the law: I never did so yet, and never will.—This is 
not your home, you have left it, and renounced it. You had despised my 

wealth which I had hoarded up for you, and now you may depart. Go— 
you were foolish to make the choice ; but having made it, you must adhere 
to it. You had it once in your power to be a peeress—you would not. 
Your husband had his bond once in his power, but he took my money, and 
left his bond, and now he repents.” 

* Margaret had heard and seen much of her father’s insensibility and 
heartlessness, but perhaps never so much as this. It came upon her with 
such an oppressiveness, that there was no possibility of her expressing her 
feelings. She was morally stunned and stupified, and she sat for some 
minutes in a wild silence, scarce one remove from madness ; but presently 
her father roused her from her abstraction, tapping her gently on the 
shoulder, and saying in his usual mild tone of voice, ‘* Mrs. Worthington, 
this is not your home, and the chair on which you are sitting is not your 
property. I must desire you to leave it, and depart.” 

* Margaret rose ; but the shock of her father’s brutality was too strong 
for her, and she could with difficulty keep herself from falling. He led her 
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to the door, and a stranger might have supposed, from the appearance of 
the parties, that Mr. Erpingham was affording the kind support of bis arm 
to an invalid, for he moved very gently and considerately, and he looked 
anxiously at her; but when he had conducted her to the threshold, and 
had ascertained that she could walk some few steps without his assistance, 
he gently closed the door behind her, and left her to find her way to that 
home, which was presently to be dismantled of its goods. 

‘ Now it was a long way for poor Margaret to walk with an almost 
broken heart, which was not merely on account of her own destitution, but 
which owed a great portion of the weight that pressed on it, to the con- 
sideration of her father’s heartlessness. She was bitterly sorry for him, and 
would have undergone much more individual suffering herself, could she 
but so have recalled him to sentiments of humanity. But there seemed to 
be no point at which he was vulnerable or accessible ; he dwelt in a pavoply 
of indifference ; tears melted him not, reproaches moved him not, blessings 
and curses were to him but modulations of air, mere sounds, meaningless 
as a parrot’s prate—And as she went on her weary way, and as her 
thoughts came to her again in their ordinary and settled current, recovering 
from the disturbance which they had experienced from the cruelty of her 
father, she thought to herself that there was, or that there might be, a point 
of mental suffering, too much for her strength of mind to bear or meet 
without sinking. Therefore she trembled with a painful apprehension. 

‘ Frequently has the solitude of great cities been made the theme of 
remark and declamation, and oftentimes have sufferers thought themselves 
unheeded, because they have been unnoticed. But the Samaritan in the 
world cannot stop to bind up all the broken hearts which he may meet 
with among the myriads which swarm the streets of a great city. Much 
pity is felt for the afflicted, which they who feel it cannot stop to express. 
No doubt many an eye looked with compassion on the sorrow-stricken 
countenance of Margaret, but many who pitied her passed on, and she 
knew not of the sad sensations which she excited in their bosoms. Some 
passed her who had known her in the days when no sorrows but those of 
sympathy were hers; and they almost started at the sad change which 
grief had wrought; but they were not sufficiently acquainted to speak to 
her ;—moreover some might think that to address her might seem to savour 
more of curiosity than compassion, and might waken her grief to a louder 
and stronger expression. 

‘ But there was one whose kind heart was always open to the claims of 
suffering humanity, who though a man of the city and of business, and 
growing, more than growing, rich, yet had a compassionate feeling for the 
destitute and oppresssed, and was ready to assist those who needed. He 
would not pass without notice one whom he knew and respected. He 
greeted Margaret in the crowded street, but he spoke so gently and so well, 
that he disturbed not her sorrow into tears. He supposed, and spoke as 
if he supposed, that the sadness of her countenance was from bodily illness 
or fatigue; for he knew nothing of the desertion of her by her father, or 
of the misfortunes of her husband. He offered her the assistance of his 
arm, and that offer was gratefully accepted, for it was much needed ; and 
while she leaned on his arm she trembled. Now Mr. Francis, for that was 
the gentleman's name, knew the character of Mr. Erpingham so well, that 
he supposed, that it was merely in compliance with the usurer’s penurious 
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humour that his daughter was walking a distance too great for her strength 
and present health. So thinking, his benevolent mind immediately con- 
trived a scheme, by which, without offending the lady’s pride, he might 
save her the necessity and toil of walking. Having ascertained that her 
walk must be at least two miles farther, he pretended business in the same 
direction, and asked as a favour, that she would wait till his carriage 
should arrive, and that she would do him the honour to accept a seat in 
it. So kind an offer from so good a man was not to be refused. During 
the short journey there was little conversation, and of course there was no 
discovery, on the part of Mr. Francis, of the real cause of the lady’s sorrow, 
Had he suspected any thing of that kind he would have detected it, for he 
could ask questions which the mere idly curious would not dare to do; 
but he not suspecting, and Margaret using caution to conceal their cir- 
cumstances, nothing then transpired; the benevolent man, however, had 
reason to imagine that there existed some cause of grief, more than weari- 
ness or want of health, and he parted with Margaret under that apprehen- 
sion. —The Usurer's Daughter, vol.i. pp. 189—199. 

The law took its course, and the lovers, for they were lovers 
still, would have perished, if they had not been kindly admitted 
under their landlord’s roof, where they remained until better days 
smiled uponthem. After much seeking and exertion, Worthington 
at length obtained an employment, through his noble enemy, cara 
Singleton, who found, or rather created business for him in Italy, 
where he hoped to have him silently put out of the way. But the 
plot did not succeed, and Worthington upon his return discovers, 
that from a near relationship that had existed between him and the 
Singleton family, of which he had been studiously kept in igno- 
rance, he is the heir to their title and estates, which by the death 
of the lord suddenly devolve upon him. The Usurer’s fortune 
also falls into his hands, and happiness once more shines upon the 
faithful couple, whose affections had been severely tried by adver- 
sity. The story is not marked by any originality of mvention: 
it evinces, occasionally, a deep acquaintance with the miseries of 
life, which has had no injurious effect, however, upon the moral 
tone of the author’s mind. The character of the Usurer is drawn 
with an unnatural degree of harshness. Such a character as Er- 
pingham, if it ever really existed, must have been a fiend and not 
aman. There is not a single feature of humanity about him, ex- 
cept his unlucky ambition. 

[n one respect the story of ‘Cameron’ resembles that of Wor- 
thington, for he too is kept, for many years of his life, in ignorance 
of his real origin, and of his claims to the title and estates of Sir 
Richard Percy. But in all other points, this novel would appear 
to have been written upon the model of those, which the fair author 
of “‘ Marriage,” and “ Destiny,’ has given to the world. The 
daughter of an English nobleman, Earl Marsden, elopes with a 
Scotch officer, Lieutenant Drummond, and after being united in 
the usual fashion upon the borders, and confirming their marriage 
ina more dignified way at Edinburgh, they retire to a cottage, 
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where in due time they are surrounded with an interesting family. 
Years roll over, and Miss Ellen Drummond grows a beautiful girl. 
A law suit in which her father is engaged, brings to their house a 
young advocate, in the person of Cameron, who fosthwith is cap- 
tivated by the charms of Ellen. But his equivocal situation as 
the dependent of Lady Percy, who was the relict of the late Sir 
Robert, and by whom he, an orphan lad, by some supposed to have 
been an illegitimate child, was brought up, threw difficulties in 
his way, which his feelings of honour knew not how to conquer. 
These difficulties were still farther increased by the arts of Lady 
Percy, who applied all her ingenuity to the object of effecting a 
marriage between Cameron and her own daughter. An unfortu- 
nate disposition to imitate his master in appearance and dress, 
which actuated Cameron’s groom, a profligate of considerable expe- 
rience, led also to the propagation of some reports to his discredit, 
which had nearly iost him the hand of her, in whom all his affec- 
tions were centered. ‘These mysteries receive their just solution in 
the course of the story, and the lovers are, as usual, united. 

In the earlier part of the novel, the author has endeavoured, not 
altogether without success, to exhibit a picture of English aristo- 
cracy, inits most repulsive features of indolence, pompousness, and 
excessive disdain for plebeian pretensions. ‘Lhe scene of the latter 
volumes is chiefly confined to Scotland, where we have rather too 
much of the Scotch dialect, and of vulgarity of manners, as shown in 
the lower ranks of life. The characters of Ellen and Cameron are, 
however, well drawn, and the work may be recommended as suffi- 
ciently readable at this season of the year. 

Though we cannot agree in all the praises which Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie has bestowed upon Spindlers’s novel of the “ The Jew,” of 
which the sixth work on our list is a free translation, yet it must be 
admitted to possess very considerable claims on our attention. It 
throws much light, not only upon the state of the Israelites, who 
are grouped together in different parts of Germany, but also upon 
the Hebrew character in general, which we take to be a much more 
amiable, as well as a more honest one, than it is usually represented 
by Christian writers. It is so full of incidents and episodes, that a 
mere outline of the whole would occupy a great deal more of our 
Space than we can devote to such an object. We must content 
ourselves with a single extract from the third volume, which, be- 
sides informing us of the injustice with which Jews were treated 
by the German tribunals, furnishes an affecting scene between a 
poor persecuted Jew and his affectionate son. 


‘It happened that, on the evening of the same day on which Dagobert 
left his home, a fatal broil took place in the city. Situated in the new 
town was a notorious house, commonly called the Stein, and where many 
a young citizen had met a fate that led him to curse the day on which he 
was born. There were celebrated the mysteries of high play and loaded 
dice ; there the wealth of young heirs, and the loose cash of travellers and 
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casual visitors, speedily changed hands without any forms of law. Some 
left the place complete beggars, who had entered it with the pride and con- 
fidence of lords; and many a hopeless wretch, staking his last florin, found 
himself a man of substance before he again passed its threshold. It too 
often came to pass, that the detected cheat was thrown headlong into the 
street, or was delivered over to the arm of justice; and not unfrequently 
the punishment inflicted was to lose his eyes, in order to stop his sleights- 
of-hand. The miserable wretch was then left to throw himself into the 
Maine. Frightful as this retributive execution was felt to be, it had only 
the effect of rendering the players more wary in their proceedings; and 
there were still opportunities enough for adventurers from other parts, for 
light-headed young citizens, inexperienced chapmen, vain lordlings, et 
hoc genus omne, to find means of ridding themselves of their superfluous 
cash. In case sme leader of the band was unlucky enough to be de- 
tected, knowing the fearful destiny that awaited him, he drew his weapon, 
supported by his companions, and the affair was in this way frequently 
kept secret from the world. The Stein accordingly too often became a 
scene of open bloodshed, when the force of law was barely sufficient to 
restore peace and order in this hell upon earth. 

‘On the evening, then, above mentioned, an Italian sharper, who had 
been amusing himself at the fair of Franckfort, in spite of the denuncia- 
tions of the council, had transported the secrets of his craft into their city, 
giving specimens of his powers at the Stein. As novelty is always found 
preferable to the old routine, the company of gamblers, many of whom 
were members of the wealthiest families in the place, entered into the plans 
of the foreigner, and compelled the owner of the house to adopt the new 
dice which he had brought from Italy. The reputation they gained was 
speedily noised abroad. ‘The Italian continued his career of success—-his 
purse grew daily heavier, while those of his opponents were invariably 
emptied of the last gilder. But losing their patience almost as fast as their 
money, one of the most irritable seized upon the dice in a rage, and dash- 
ing them away, cried out-—“‘ Eternal curses be upon thee and upon thy 
infernal arts, thou most consummate of cheats.” ‘The dice having been 
loaded, always presented, when in the Italian’s hand, the highest number, 
and being now broken by the force of the blow, the cause discovered itself. 
Upon this the whole of the company rose up; while the man who had been 
last fleeced of his gold, ran towards the sharper in a rage, and drawing his 
sword, attacked him in the most desperate manner. The Italian, however, 
was a practised fencer, and unsheathing his long rapier, not only defended 
himself, but, in spite of the interference of the company, and the cries of 
the host, at the third pass laid his assailant on the floor, weltering in 
his blood. The alarm, and the fall of the aggressor, put most of the 
party to flight, so that on the entrance of the police, they found neither the 
murderer nor any witnesses to the fact; there was only the body of the 
dead man—soon recognised for the son of the chief justice—a wild and 
dissolute youth. When the affair got bruited abroad, it was generally 
observed that the public had sustained no loss: the father’s feelings, how- 
ever, were very different. This son was the only child who had survived 
out of many; and the judge now abandoned himself to the most abject de- 
spair. He was found next morning seated by the side of his son’s corpse, 
clasping the clay-cold hand, and brooding over his own unhappy lot. The 
sun at length rose upon the house of mourning, bright as on that of joy ; 
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and the afflicted father now first seemed to recollect, that the indulgence 
of his grief could not recal the dead, while his despair had already pro- 
duced a favourable change in his own bosom —a more mild and humane 
feeling—for the acuteness of his own sufferings disposed him now to feel 
for those of others. He no longer, in despair, wished for revenge on the 
author of his woe; but resigned himself to hopeless sorrow, Trembling, 
he looked back upon his past life, and sought for some cause of the visi- 
tation he had suffered. Deprived of all who bore his name, superstitious 
terrors were now added to his sufferings, as he in vain tried to followa 
link of events which connected his fortunes with his faults. He thought 
of his official duties; of the severe judgments he had given; of the victims 

who had perished in his dungeons ; and of the few innocent beings who 

had ever been restored to liberty. Then he recollected the many wretches 

who had protested their innocence upon the scaffold; and fearful doubts, 

as to whether he had pronounced just judgments, smote upon his soul. 

Suddenly he called to mind the fate of the poor Jews, who, from the 

whole evidence, stood clear of the imputed guilt; liable at most to the 

infliction of a small fine, yet condemned to linger in prison; and as their 

images rose to view, he saw also that of the blind and destitute mother, 

who had been consigned to the flames by his own father, and how it had 

harassed that father’s mind to the day of his death. ‘ Who knows,” 

groaned the unhappy judge, ‘‘ but the consequences of that direful act may 

now be the retributive vengeance which has fallen upon me and upon my 

family. Ah! who knows what more terrific measure of woe may be dealt 

out to me as I approach the limits of my days! what evils may befal me in_ 
old age, when thus visited in my prime of years!” Absorbed in these and 

similar agonizing reflections, he seemed to struggle with the awful con- 

sciousness of some dreadful and pre-destined calamity—some fearful ven- 

geance in store for him; he then suddenly sprung up, manned his soul to 

the conflict, and, as if fearful of being too late, flew towards the prison 

where Ben David and his father still lingered. 

‘The gaoler, upon being questioned relative to the condition of the pri- 
soners, merely shrugged his shoulders ; and on being urged, proceeded to 
say: ‘* The old man, I think, is fast approaching his last hour: since yes- 
terday evening he has fallen away fast, and my son-in-law, who last saw 
him, says, he is sure he must be about to give up his Jewish soul to the 
devil, for whom it is only fit.’—The chief judge started; yet he ventured 
hot a word of sympathy before the iron-hearted gaoler; observing with 
oman indifference, “ Has the old wretch had no kind of help what- 
ever?” 

‘“ To what purpose, please your honour?” returned the man; “ such 
vermin as he stand in no need of a doctor. Satan will take care of his 
own as long as they are alive; and when they go, he too will provide for 
them. Horler can do him no good ; for the old rogue has been these hun- 
dred years upon his journey, and he is quite hard and dry enough to feed 
a fire. The oldest fuel burns best; so, at least, says the worthy priest 
Reinhold, who has just before paid him a visit, but all in vain, for the 
Jewish dog would not confess his sins ; and the holy father declares that it 
is a lost case; for sure enough the demon bit, and plunged, and snorted in 
him, whenever the priest began to pray.” 

‘** Is the son with his dying parent ?” inquired the judge. The gaoler 
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shook his head. ‘“ Let him be instantly put into his father’s cell,” conti- 
nued the dignitary. The man eyed him with an incredulous look. “ The 
saints save us!” he exclaimed, as he began to look for his keys, “ the 
accursed beasts will make a howling and gibbering together, enough to 
deafen us all; besides, it is of no use.” The judge repeated his command, 
and entered the cell in which the old man was confined. He found him 
stretched upon a miserable pallet, quite alone; without help or hope, but 
with death at his side, busied in his final work. His countenance had 
already assumed those peculiar signs, which old Hippocrates designates as 
the last that are made upon this side of eternity; his breast heaved heavily 
and painfully—for there was the lingering struggle between life and disso- 
lution—while his limbs hung or wavered helplessly about, his hand in vain 
secking to grasp a small phial of water, which stood at the head of his 
couch, to refresh for a moment his parched and fevered lips. The judge 
afforded him the help he wanted, supported his head, at the same time 
speaking gently and kindly in his ear. The refreshment of a few cooling 
drops, and the mild tone of the speaker, seemed to restore the sufferer to 
some degree of consciousness ; his closed lids began to quiver, and gra- 
dually to unclose; he fixed his eyes at length on the speaker's face, and 
in the features of his sternest judge, beheld those of a man at the death- 
bed of a fellow creature. 

‘« The Almighty will reward you for this,” at length murmured the old 
man, recognising the but too well remembered features ; ‘‘ the happy time is 
at length arrived, when our Great Master calls us away, and reconciles us 
to all;—yea, even to our enemies.” 

‘« Yes,” replied the judge ;” our God will not refuse a reconciliation to 
those that seek it in death. Do you forgive me the injuries I have done 
you in performing the stern duty of my office? Will you not curse my 
name?” 

«« O, God, forbid!” replied Joachim, “ that I should curse him who 
refreshed my spirit with kind words—my burning lips with cool water. 
No; may He be pleased to remove far from you the suffering due to every 
one of us—to the faults of thy father or thine own I can—I do forgive you 
for Israel’s sake. 1 will offer a prayer for you in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
if indeed you will consent to grant my two last requests.” 

*« Only speak,” replied the judge, “ they shall be done.” 

*«« Then drive the priest from my bed-side,” said the Jew, imploringly. 
‘‘ His creed is to me a curse and a reproach; and if no learned Rabbi 
may be nigh me, nor one of my friends, I will pass through the dark path 
alone, with the angel that brings me rest.” The judge nodded assent, and 
the old man continued :—*“ I could desire greatly to see my son, and his 
poor daughter also, my beloved Esther.” 

*« Of her,” replied the functionary, “I have no tidings; but, for thy 
son, he shall be with thee—he is now coming.” 

‘ It is necessary to have witnessed the impassioned feelings peculiar to 
the people of the South, to form an idea of the overwhelming sorrow that 
wrung David’s heart. He strove to free himself from the hands of his 
conductors, and, ironed as he was, to fling himself by the side of his ex- 

piring father. When disengaged from his shackles, he sank down by the 
couch, clasped the feeble hands of the sufferer, kissed them, hung over 
the dying man, as if to protect him from all around, pressed his own pale 
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lips to his, and uttered a sigh so heart-rending and so deep, that it seemed 
to shake the souls of those who heard it. A flood of tears then came to 
his relief ; and these were followed by loud and piercing lamentations, such 
as might be expected from the tongues of women, but are seldom heard 
from those of men. The confusion of this scene, from which the judge, 
unable to control his emotion, was glad to escape, in order to indulge his 
secret grief alone, continued for some time, At length, however, the first 
burst of sorrow subsided into a calm and settled despair, when ouly sobs 
and moans were heard from the unhappy pair. Even these soon ceased, as 
Ben David fixed his tearful eyes upon the ghastly features of his father, 
aud seemed to count the moments he had yet to live. The old man now 
began to murmur forth a prayer, in which his son joined. When this was 
over, he sorrowfully addressed a few words to the dying man. “ Raaf, wilt 
thou give me thy blessing ere thou departest hence, or wilt thou not rather 
curse my name! From thee I received the breath of life; in return I have 
devoted thee todeath. Alas! it is too true, and well hast thou anticipated 
our fate. For here thou art dying in Edomitish bonds, and I am the un- 
happy cause; yes, here thou diest an exile, far from the land of Israel and 
the tents of Jacob.” 

‘Son, replied the old man, mildly,“ had you even administered 
poison unto me, I would yet forgive. Now I die with you, and we shall 
together meet again in the paradise appointed for our lost children, since 
we are furbidden to leave them the inheritance of this world. But thou 
hast not been a bad son; and though the Lord hath chosen to smite me 
with weakness and affliction, yet hath he granted unto me strength and 
resolution to meet my fate. I do not depart hence, my son, with mourn- 
ing, but with joy; since I feel that the holiness of Israel hath triumphed, 
and our innocence been made manifest, This makes it a joyful departure to 
me, aud I thank thee for it.” David gratefully pressed his father’s hand to his 
lips. “ We have indeed suffered much,” continued the dying father, with 
a still weaker voice ; but joy is stronger than grief. My hand is powerless 
as a child’s, and I am not able to lay it upon thy head as a father should ; 
but I can speak the blessing which I pray may guide thee to the paths 
of eternal life, whither [ am going before thee. May fortune pave thy 
way with gold, and the Lord strengthen thy hands and thy countenance 
to enable thee to recover thy lost wealth. May the holy of holies keep 
thy steps from falling, and make thee ever the companion of the righteous, 
and thy poor daughter, our beloved Esther, not the less so.—Amen, amen.” 

‘ Ben David sighed deeply—the old man felt it, and again essayed to 
speak. ‘‘ Promise me, my dear son, when you shall again have found the 
lost child, that you will preserve her in the good faith and the pure.” 

‘* Alas!” replied David, “‘ how can I promise what I have no power to 
perform? I cannot put bonds upon her heart; cannot undo what hath 
passed, or even, perhaps, what may still exist.” 

‘“ But promise me,” proceeded Joachim, in a more earnest tone, ‘ that 
you will not permit her to give herself to that abominable ceremony of 
baptism, and what they call the new birth; keep thou a keen and steady 
eye upon her, that she forsake and renounce not, before the people, the 
heritage of faith which we brought with us from Canaan. Swear!” He 
the more warinly insisted, as he saw Ben David’s hesitation and delay. 
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‘Swear, I say, before the angel of death at my feet raises for the last time 
his hand to summon me away.” 

‘ Half unconsciously, Ben David promised what his father asked ; aiter 
which he became perfectly calm, and said, ** A blessing be upon this oath, 
and upon the child; she is indeed called by the name of the foster-child 
of Mordecai. And now, my son, bind up my head ; for I feel more and 
more weak, even in my very bones.” 

‘ The old Jew’s eyes grew dim, his voice failed— 

‘« The soul is about to depart,” he murmured, under the certainty of 
his speedy end; “ it trembles at the command of the messenger of doom, 
who stands before me, and whose flaming eye seems to fill the apartment, 
from the ceiling to the floor.” His mind evidently wandered; “ Take 
care,” he cried, “* my David; take care you do not fall under the sword of 
the heathen, who is plunging and stabbing like a fiery fencer. Hold fast 
by me, for that is Samuel, who catches the souls of those who die far away 
from the Holy Land. Help me, my son! Give me the Lord’s own earth 
which thou carriest on thy breast; that so I may die in possession of my 
native soil, and the angel Gabriel be ready to receive my soul.”” Ben David 
took the packet from his bosom, and placed it under the head of his dying 
parent, whose looks evidently betokened the mournful pleasure he derived 
from it. ‘*God is great—he is Lord of all,” he muttered, ‘‘ known in 
Judah, and his name worshipped in Israel. His dwelling is in Zion; let 
us give praises to the only one true God.” Here the eyes of the dying 
Jew closed, and they were the last words ; for as he opened his lips the angel 
of death, from the point of his sword, poured into them the gall-drops that 
still hung there; his face grew more deadly pale, and, with a long-drawn 
sigh, he expired. But surely some good angel must have interposed to 
lighten his last dark hour, for the countenance of the dead still beamed 
with the rays of joy and peace. Ben David then took the cushion from 
under the head of the corpse, upset the water-jug, in which the messenger 
of destruction had, perhaps, cleansed his sword, tore his robe, and flung 
himself upon the ground, where he lamented in silence, alternately praying 
and humbling himself, in his utter affliction, to the dust.—The Jew, 
pp. 24—39. 

If the reader be fond of mysteries, crowding one upon another, 
and each more perplexing until it is solved, he will find ample food 
for his curiosity in ‘the Algerines.’ A Neapolitan prince, Vicenza, 
is the father of twin girls, one of whom he vows to dedicate toa 
religious life, by way of atonement for injurious suspicions which 
he had entertained against his lady’s honour—suspicions which 
brought her to a premature grave. The younger of the daughters 
is forthwith conveyed to a convent, and the elder, remaining with 
her father, absorbs all his affection. When arrived at the age of love, 
an age that quickly arrives in the climate of Sicily, she becomes too 
sensible of the captivating person and mien of Don Cesario, who 
happens to be the son of her father’s most hated enemy. He resorts 
to many expeiients for the purpose of preventing an intercourse be- 
tween Victoria and this dangerous youth ; but finding him invulnera- 
ble, even to the dagger of the assassin, he resolves on shutting up 
Victoria in the convent, in place of his younger daughter, Alphonsine, 
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and to give the latter in marriage to the Marquis Lioni, whose hand 
Victoria had obstinately refused. The sisters were so like each other, 
that Lioni had no difficulty in at once transferring his allegiance to 
Alphonsine; but Casario again unconsciously becomes his rival, 
and sundry mistakes arise in consequence of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between Alphonsine and Victoria. The latter, though 
immured in a convent, stoutly refuses to take the habit. Her per- 
severance is crowned with success, and eventually she is restored 
to society and to her faithful Cesario. The reader must suppose 
this outline to be filled up with the usual quantum of underplots, 
assassinations, and perils of every kind familiar to Neapolitan sto- 
ries. The Algermes play but a secondary part in the drama. A 
wine-loving Mahometan, named Abdallah, who resides at Naples 
for the purpose of enjoying all its luxuries, is now and then made 
use of as the protector of the distressed, and as a ludicrous rival 
of the more fortunate lovers. He finds out, moreover, that the 
foundress of the convent, in which the twins were successively 
placed, is no other than his own mother, who for her sins had 
been formerly a slave at Algiers, and had been compelled to accept 
the honour of being fourth wife to Abdallah’s father. Having 
effected her escape, she hoped to expiate her guilt, by bestowing 
her wealth upon the convent of St. Rosalie, of which she was the 
first prioress. 





Axt. VIL.—A Treatise on the Progressive Improvement and Present 
State of the Manufactures in Metal. (Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 


pedia.) Vol. I.—Iron and Steel. London: Longman and Co., and J. 
Taylor. 1831. 


In the history of the human mind, there is no chapter more inte- 
resting, instructive, and consoling, than that which displays the pro- 
gress of man’s ingenuity in modifying the rudest, and, apparently, 
the most intractable materials, for the accommodation of his wants, 
and the gratification of his tastes. Who, for instance, can look at 
a piece of iron ore, just disinterred from the rugged soil in which it 
lay, and contemplate the successive processes through which it is 
made to pass, in order to be employed in ten thousand different 
contrivances connected with the necessities and conveniences of so- 
ciety: who that yields a proper degree of consideration to such 
phenomena, but must be inclined to confess, that for the power 
which can produce such wonders, there remains an ultimate duty 
in another sphere of higher and nobler import ? 

The object of the admirable treatise before us, is to develope the 
history of the uses to which iron and steel have been applied, from 
the earliest period at which we have any knowledge of those metals, 
to the — time. The writer accordingly refers to the remote 
eras of the Jewish, Grecian, and Roman power, tracing, with 
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learned accuracy, the information which was possessed, and the 
use which was made of the metals in each period. He then makes 
a transition to our own country, and presents us with a very 
leasing description of the first establishment of iron works in 
cies. It is to the frequency of war in these kingdoms, that we 
are principally indebted for the high repute in which our iron ma- 
nufactures stood, during the reigns of the Saxon and Norman kings, 
A constant and extensive demand for weapons, which were mostly 
fabricated of iron, rendered the business of the blacksmith in those 
days, one of profit, and even of credit ; for we are told, by undoubted 
authority, that in the courts of the Welsh kings, the royal black- 
smith sat next to the domestic chaplain, and had a right to a 
draught of any kind of liquor that was brought into the hall, 

A very curious portion of this work consists of an inquiry into 
the ancient seats of the iron works of this country, and into the 
causes which induced the removal of them to those places, where 
now they exclusively exist. Much valuable information respecting 
the condition of particular counties, at given periods, is inciden- 
tally brought forth by this investigation, and, as varying the mono- 
tony of a continued narrative, is by no means unacceptable. 

To each of the multifarious processes for changing the form and 
shape of iron—such as smelting, casting, rolling, &c., a chapter 
is devoted ; and numerous details connected with the origin, pro- 
gress, and practical success of each process are added, so as to 
communicate a great degree of liveliness to matters, which essen- 
tially belong to a very different category. Thus we have curious 
anecdotes relating to anchors and anvils, chain bridges, and cables. 
One of the most amusing of these incidental digressions, has for its 
subject the various purposes to which sheet iron has been applied. 
It has been long manufactured into small waggons at the collieries ; 
and lately it has been employed as a substitute for timber, in the con- 
struction of vessels for canal navigation. But this is not all. An 
ingenious gentleman of Birmingham proposed, in the year 1809, 
to substitute iron for mahogany, or other wood, as the material of 
household furniture. Though he did not succeed in carrying the 
public with him the whole extent of his suggestion, it is still the 
truth, that iron bedsteads are increasing very much in demand; 
and what is infinitely more strange, an iron mattrass is, in not a few 
instances, used as preferable to one composed of feathers. But the 
proposition of Mr. Bridgman, in 1819, to make coffins of sheet 
iron, was perhaps one of the boldest to which the capabilities of this 
metal ever gave rise. The proposal, however, was reduced to prac- 
tice, and inconvenient as the use of such a material must necessa- 
rily prove in church yards, still the law solemnly ratified its use on 
such an occasion.* It would be tedious to enumerate the pul- 


— | 





* See the elegant and erudite judgment of the present Lord Stowell, io 
the case of Bridgman against the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 
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poses to which rolled iron is made applicable. After a very in- 
structive chapter on iron plating, and rail roads, the author pro- 
ceeds to consider, in all their details, the formation of the nume- 
rous articles which properly constitute the manufactures of the 
blacksmith. 

The nine last chapters are devoted to the subject of steel. The 
history of this article is detailed in the same engaging manner as 
that of iron, and the importance to this country of the trade in that 
metal, is duly estimated by the writer. The experiments which 
have been repeated on steel, forma very singular and attractive 
subject of study to the artizan; who will further find in this part 
of the volume, an accurate and very intelligible account of the 
various important purposes in the arts to which steel has been 
found applicable, It is in despair of being able to give an ade- 
quate idea of the vast quantity of authentic and curious details 
contained in this volume, that we abstain from making any extracts. 
Aclose perusal of its contents ought alone to satisfy any person, 


who has the least curiosity in tracing the mysterious history of our 
nature. 





Art. VIII.—Lecture, Introductory to the Course of Anatomy and 
Physiology, delivered at the Opening of the Session 1831—1832, at 
the University of London. By Jones Quain, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. London: Taylor. 1831. 


History, ancient or modern, presents us with no example of im 
politic legislation, more absurd in itself, or more fraught with mis™ 
chief, than that system of laws which has been applied to the 
science of the healing art in this country. The subject, we confess, 
has been treated with as much ignorance and want of providence 
in other kingdoms, as well as in ours; but no where has so obsti- 
nate a spirit of error been so long and so firmly maintained, as 
amongst ourselves, According to the law of the land at this mo- 
ment, a right of action is given to any patient, who can shew that 
he has suffered in consequence of the want of professional know- 
ledge and skill in his medical attendant. Indeed, many cases of 
this kind have been introduced into our Courts of late, and, in not 
a few instances, the defendants have been fined in heavy damages. 
Now, it can be proved to demonstration, that the degree of profes- 
sional knowledge and skill which the law requires in such cases, 
cannot possibly be obtained by a medical practitioner, unless by 
repeated and patient observation of the dead human body. We do 
hot deny, that a great deal of anatomical information may be 
gleaneu by a student of active mind, and industrious habits, from 
books, plates, models, and devices of the like character—but what 
we wish to impress on the public is, that all such expedients, let 
them be employed under circumstances the most favourable for 
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their success, will fail to impart to the surgeon, that accurate 
knowledge and dexterity, which the law expects that he shall pos- 
sess. e highly approve of the policy of the legislature thus far, 
for it argues a just solicitude for the public health. But what are 
we to think, if that same code, which first exacts a definite extent 
of proficiency in the surgeon, shall afterwards prohibit him, under 
severe penalties, from entering on the only probation by which that 
proficiency can be obtained ? Hence, in order to avoid one penalty, 
a surgeon must of necessity incur perhaps a severer ; he can com- 
ply with one law solely by a habitual violation of another. It is 
now arule of law,that the mere possession of a dead body, for 
other purposes than for burial, is a misdemeanor. To be consis- 
tent with itself, the law should sanction the existence of ignorant 
and incapable surgeons, and ought on no account to permit that a 
medical practitioner who has never dissected, should be fined for 
any mistake which he may, in consequence, commit. This would 
be an equitable, or at least an intelligible system. But we have 
not yet directed attention to the worst feature of the present one. 
Not only has the law denounced dissection as a penal offence—but 
it has rendered that practice an object of popular odium. The act 
of the twenty-fifth of George II., has added to the usual punish- 
ment inflicted on the perpetrator of a murder, the further penalty 
of dissection, thus establishing in the minds of the multitude the 
impression, that surrendering the body to the surgeon’s knife, is 
that extreme expedient for aggravating the fate of the criminal, 
which the shedding of blood alone deserves ! * 

In a country where the law is so strongly opposed to dissection, 
how can we expect that the general sentiment will be for it? Those 
writers of the time who affect to lead, but really follow public opi- 
nion, show a degree of hostility to this necessary practice, at which 
we are convinced their better judgment must revolt. Day after 
day we hear the mawkish and sickening cant, “ sacred precints 
of the grave,” ‘solemnity of the tomb,” ‘inviolable sanctity of 
the sepulchre,” and the like. ‘‘ How unfeeling!” they exclaim, 
“to break upon the slumbers of the dead, and rudely tear from its 
shrine some mchaet. form, on which parental affection during life 
had expended its fondest caresses!” Unfeeling it may be to 
net the grave, to rudely incise the inanimate flesh, to disem- 

wel and divide the decaying corpse. But after all, may we not 


i 





* We are bound to state, that the merit of originality does not lie with 
the authors of this mischievous clause, for its object had been suggested 
nearly three centuries before, by no less respectable an authority than the 
“ Barbers and Surgeons of Edinburgh,” who, in their petition for the pti- 
vilege of incorporation, made the following remarkable requisition :— 

‘And that we may have ance in the year, a condemned man, after he 
be dead, to make anatomia of, quhair throw wee may have experience, ilk 
ane, to instruck others, and we shall do suffeerage for the saule.” 
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calmly enquire if it is not better to cut up the dead, than cut up 
the living? This is certain, that a surgeon must either mangle the 
one or the other; the public may make up their minds on that 
matter. Noman can safely use his knife on the animate body, 
until he hasemployed it over and over again on that which is destitute 
of vitality; and if he be deprived of the opportunity of practising 
when no mischief can be done, most assuredly will he be compelled 
to practise where a great deal must ensue. It is no exaggeration 
to affirm, that for every body subjected to the surgeon’s knife, one 
hundred living ones are saved from premature death, or from suf- 
ferings that would render death a welcome messenger. The great 
delusion of the multitude, which those who ought to have a more 
legitimate ambition, endeavour to sustain, is, that the doctors are 
addicted to dissection out of an impulse of self-gratification, and 
that the rest of the world are mere uninterested spectators, who 
have a right to be shocked at their indifference and rudeness. 
We possibly may have hereafter more ample space and time for 
the task, wheu we hope to be able to show, how transcendantly 
above all that mere philanthropy and charity have bestowed, has 
anatomy proved an instrument of good to mankind. To a brief 
illustration or two in point, we are under the necessity of confining 
ourselves at present. 

During the long period, which indeed was only very recently ter- 
minated, when little or nothing was known of the structure of the 
human body, the process of curing generally adopted in serious 
cases, really proved to be only a sort of handmaid to disease. Not 
only did it contribute materially to increase the rate of mortality, 
but it tended, in a manner that is really frightful to contemplate, to 
aggravate the sufferings of the patient to whom it was applied. 
Our blood runs cold as we read the account of the operations, or 
rather the tortures inflicted upon human beings, before the glorious 
era, when Harvey, by unremitiing dissections for five and twenty years, 
discovered the circulation. Without the knowledge of this great 
phenomenon, the best surgeons of ancient times generally treated 
hemorrhage as an incurable complaint; and in all the battles which 
we read of in ancient history, not one soldier, in whose body an 
artery was wounded, escaped immediate death. The impossibility 
of arresting bleeding, precluded the old surgeons from having re- 
course to amputation (a measure which always involves the division 
of several blood-vessels) in thousands of cases, where a speedy and 
distressing death would have been prevented, or where protracted 
and agonizing sufferings would have been instantly assuaged. 
Even in those instances where amputation was performed, the mode 
of stopping the hemorrhage was such as to bring on mortification 
of the limb, which of course proved as afflicting, and as fatal to the 
patient, as it was possible for the original disease to do. On nume- 
rous occasions, they burned up the portion of the limb that remained 
after amputation, by what is called the actual cautery, that is to 
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say, by the application of red-hot irons ; and sometimes the knives 
employed in the operation were likewise red-hot. But even this 
dreadful expedient was commonly unsuccessful; for the eschar 
formed on the bleeding vessels, and acting as an obstacle to the 
issue of blood, soon fell away, when the patient bled to death, 
Another mode of amputation used by our ancestors, was founded on 
the notion, that by expediting the operation, the period during which 
the blood flowed away would be materially limited. They contrived 
a wooden machine, with a large cutting instrument inserted into it, 
which was worked exactly on the principle of the French guillotine, 
and with one stroke severed the limb from the body. This engine 
was, however, humane, when compared with an additional plan of 
amputation very much employed, namely, placing the sharp edge 
of an axe on the limb, and effecting its dismemberment by a 
vehement blow of a mallet! 

Such were the barbarous practices that characterized the days, 
and they are not very remote, when human dissections were suc- 
cessfully prohibited. To what circumstances is it owing, that 
the same dreadful system of ‘‘ healing” is not still pursued, but to 
that intrepid resistance to bad laws, and that defiance of vulgar 
prejudice, which enabled heroic men to descend to the charnel house, 
and thence to extort,as from the reluctant oracles of nature, the know- 
ledge which from no other source they could expect to obtain? That 
single result of dissection, which, in association with the name of 
Harvey, has conferred on his memory an imperishable fame, ought 
to sanctify the practice, as long as there is a human nerve to vibrate, 
or an artery to throb, under the influence of pain. From this grand 
discovery, means of alleviating suffering, and prolonging life, have 
been produced in such abundance, as to entitle it most justly to the 
credit of being the greatest act of humanity that ever was performed 
by one man to his fellow creatures. Scarcely had Harvey promul- 
gated his doctrine, when a French surgeon, turning the principles 
on which it was founded to practical account, contrived a field 
tourniquet, and was enabled by its use, at the siege of Besancon, 
to save the life of many a brave countryman, who would otherwise 
have undoubtedly perished. It is scarcely necessary for us to add, 
that, at the present day, amputation is one of the most familiar, easy, 
and safe expedients, to which a surgeon can resort; that not only, 
by the progress of anatomy, is the operation less frequently per 
formed, but, when necessary, it is in aliost every instance com- 
pletely successful. 

Amongst those triumphs which the study of anatomy alone can 
be said to have produced, and at which humanity must always re 
joice, we may mention the cure of aneurism. This disease com- 
mences by the weakening of the coats of an artery in a particular 
part of its course. These coats, not being able to resist the pressure 
of the flowing blood, yield to it, become dilated, form tumours, and 
at length burst, affording an opening for a flow of blood, which 
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proves inevitably fatal. The old surgeons, when they saw this 
character of tumour, had no better mode of cure to propose than 
amputation of the limb—a measure which, as we have seen, in their 
hands, was only another term for the surgical execution of the un- 
fortunate patient. In process of time, however, the surgeons were 
induced to cut down to the tumour, and exposing the artery, to 
place a ligature upon it, with a view of stopping the current of 
the blood altogether. But the operation was seldom performed, 
and it almost always failed when permitted to be done. Such was 
the degree of ignorance of the human body which existed at the 
period we speak of, that before a ligature was placed about a main 
artery, the patient was prevailed on to receive the rites of the 
church, as though he could expect no other result than death 
from the operation. In this state did the mode of curing aneurisins, 
by no means a rare complaint, remain, until the era of John Hunter; 
and it is solely to the anatomical knowledge, which the vast indus- 
try of that great man enabled him to collect, that thousands upon 
thousands afflicted with aneurism have been preserved to their 
families, in the course of the last half century. Hunter was the 
first man who effectually stopped the supply of blood to the aneu- 
rismal tumour, and cured his patient. A man came to him with 
an aneurism of the artery in the ham. Said Hunter to the surgeons 
around him, “I shall tie this artery, not at the ham, where its coats 
are diseased, but I shall tie it at the top of the thigh, where it is 
sound; and by thus securing the trunk, | shall with the greatest 
certainty arrest the flow of blood to the aneurism.” It was natu- 
rally objected to this proposal, that the supply of blood by this 
measure would be altogether withheld from the limb, and that it 
would consequently fall into a state of mortification. ‘“ True,”’ re- 
joined Hunter, “ I shall interrupt the main supply ; but I know that 
many branches from this artery are given off above the point of the 
intended ligature; I know that these branches communicate in ano- 
ther direction with the limb, and I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the processes of nature to be satisfied, that when the direct channels 
of conveyance are destroyed, the indirect ones will be adequately 
enlarged for the performance of the necessary functions.” And he 
proceeded to the operation, which was completely successful, as 
have been the great majority of those which, after his example, 
have been, and are now, almost weekly repeated in our hospitals. 
What a delightful reflection must it be for an Englishman, that the 
immediate means by which all these scientific miracles have been 
worked for the happiness of society—for the restoration of honest 
and worthy individuals from a state of imminent peril to one of 
health and strength—that these means, we repeat, should bave been 
reached only by a flagrant violation of the law, and at the hazard 
of perpetuating the existence of a trade, which, in a more knowing 
age, has become the nursery of crimes that we shudder to think of! 

he conclusion which we desire to point out to the attention of 
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intelligent men, as arising from the short statements now advanced, 
and which, be it remembered, very faintly represent the strikin 
benefits of anatomy, is this, that the human body is still a mine 
of treasures, which is far from being completely explored; and 
that with a view to further important discoveries, which must be 
conducive to the welfare of mankind, every facility should be 
afforded for its examination, to those who are led by duty, or taste, 
or both, to the study. This second great end of anatomy, it will 
be seen, is entirely independent of that which, as the primary one, 
we have already urged, namely, the acquisition on the part of the 
surgeon, of that familiarity with the relations and structure of the 
body, which will secure to the living who employ him, the greatest 
number of probabilities that their confidence in him is not mis- 
placed. To the objection which is commonly made by the igno- 
rant and unthinking, that anatomy is a simple study ; that it may 
be adequately learned from books, and that a single dead body, 
properly investigated, ought to suffice for the education of the 
best surgeon ; to such an objection we say, we oppose the whole 
history of the progress of anatomy. We would ask those com- 
plaisant tribunes of the mob, if they have ever heard how many 
hundreds of years, how many hundreds of life-long, indefatigable 
dissectors it has taken to discover all that we at present know of 
the structure, the differences of parts, and relations of the human 
body? Why, it is only within our own time, that anatomy has 
been able to point out a few traces of the path, by which alone we 
may expect to gain a correct view of the functions of the nerves, 
So difficult is it, uader the most favourable circumstances, to 
acquire an universal acquaintance with the body, that there are 
few even of the most eminent surgeons, who have not been betrayed 
into one error or another, in consequence of their anatomical 
ignorance. We could fill a volume with cases in proof of our 
assertion. Cowper, one of the great fathers of English anatomy, 
committed, in the fulness of his fame, a fatal blunder, by mistaking 
the source of an arterial vessel in the face. Surgeons of equal 
attainment have, before now, in cutting out tumours from the 
neck, completely destroyed the power of voice, or the sense of 
hearing, by including in the operation some trifling filament of 
nerve, with the existence of which they were totally unacquainted. 
This ignorance is to be traced to the necessity under which early 
anatomists were placed, of employing their time in examinations, 
which, now that the results are known, become unnecessary. 
They had not leisure, therefore, for that minute dissection, which 
was necessary to enable them to guard against such fatal errors as 
we have described. To some extent, the very same principle exists 
to this hour. If such then be the imperfections, to which met 
of unbounded zeal, of the greatest industry, genius, and judgment, 
and enjoying unlimited opportunities of study, are liable, what 
ought to be the apprehensions of the public, when they conten 
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plate the possible errors of professional men, who possess neither 
zeal, nor industry, nor judgment, nor, thanks to the law of the 
land, proper cpportunities of preparation! We have the most 
undoubted authority for stating, that plague and earthquake, 
the tempest, and the sword, have not sent out of life, untimely, 
more human beings, than an ignorance of anatomy and the ana- 
logous sciences, in persons who pretended to a knowledge of them. 
One of the darkest chapters of the domestic history of this coun- 
try, even at this hour, would be a catalogue of the errors, 
often fatal errors, of incompetent surgeons. A professional friend, 
to whom we have sometimes in the course of our labours 
to refer, assures us, that not many weeks ago, he saw the dead 
body of a man, in whose arm the artery had been accidentally 
wounded. A surgeon was called in, and, as must have been 
expected from the extent of his anatomical education, he placed a 
ligature, not on the artery, but upon the nerve which accompanied 
it, thus adding excruciating agony to the still unrestrained hemorr- 
hage, from the united influence of which the unfortunate patient 
only obtained relief in death. From the same authority we learn, 
that still later, two persons presented themselves at one of the 
large hospitals of London, with the artery in one of the arms of 
each in a state of aneurism, consequent on those vessels being, 
through abominable ignorance, punctured in the very common 
operation of venesection. May we then, with all humility inquire, 
if dissection be really quite so palpable a calamity, as some of 
those mistakes of which the want of it is the sole and exclusive 
origin? Would not the two men to whom we have just alluded, 
have willingly surrendered the bodies of all their kin to the 
dissecting-knife, if they believed that such a measure would have 
been the means of preventing the terrible sufferings, and the perils 
to which they were exposed ? 

Ifthe want of anatomical knowledge has been the source of so 
many evils to mankind, the possession of it could, by many illus- 
trations, be shown to be one of the greatest blessings which a 
nation could desire. It is from the dead body alone that the 
oculist derives that information and that skill, which places at his 
command the remedies by which vision may be restored, or the 
calamity of blindness averted. Of all the hard conditions on which 
the tenure of life is granted to man, the privation of sight is that 
which most entitles him to our deepest commiseration. The mourn- 
ful lament of our great poet for the loss of his sight, arrests all our 
sympathies in an instant, not so much by the beauty of his num- 
bers, as the truth of feeling with which he describes his affliction. 


‘“« Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of eve or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine : 
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But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off.” 


The power with which surgery is now luckily invested over 
diseases of the eye, is but of very recent acquisition. The couching 
of a cataract was, at the close of the last century, an operation of 
such extreme rarity, as to become a subject of national curtosity, 
A very graphic description of the results of this operation is given 
in Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. At present, the complete resto- 
ration of vision is a performance, that takes its station with the most 
ordinary events of daily occurrence in our opthalmic infirmaries; 
and it is entirely owing to the want of anatomical knowledge, that, 
almost up to the hour in which we write, we could not dispense 
with the skill and knowledge of German oculists. Who then, is it, 
with a heart that can throb in spmpathy with his kind, will seek 
to embarrass the progress of that science, which can thus turn the 
dreariest lot into one of comparative happiness, which can restore 
the solitary and cheerless to the bosom of society, and’ almost 
literally realize the miracles, which the poet could only attribute to 
a far superior power. 





“He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day.” 


Turning from the eye to the sense of hearing, in what terms 
shall we speak of that triumphant power which can, almost ata 
moment, confer the inestimable blessings of the faculties of hearing 
and of speech! We cannot here avoid referring to a case that 
very pointedly illustrates the benefits of which anatomy may be 
the occasional cause. A gentleman affected with deafness, con- 
sulted Sir Astley Cooper. The only circumstance to which he 
could trace the affection, was a very severe sore throat, of which, 
however, he completely got rid. After a full investigation into the 
nature of the case, the surgeon decided on making a puncture i 
the drum of the ear. The operation being performed, the sense of 
hearing was instantly and completely restored. Now the remedy 
in this case depended on a delicate calculation, which a consum- 
mate knowledge of the anatomy of the parts could alone suggest; 
and so striking were the ingenuity and merit of the operation, that 
the Royal Society adjudged to Sir Astley the Copleian medal, as 
a compliment to his skill. 

From the perusal of such evidence as that which we have now 
laid before it, the public will be better prepared to understand, why 
it is that medical men set such a value upon the study of anatomy; 
why it is that, in spite of threats and persecution, they still pursue 
it, in a number of instances, with the greatest ardour and pers 
verance ; and why it is that no law, however severe, no prejudices, 


however uncompromising, can or will put down the practice of 


dissection in this country. The assurance that subjects can be 
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had for the dissecting table, is as certain as the permanence of the 
appetite for gain in the human heart; and it was from his expe- 
rience of the truth of this remark, that Sir Astley Cooper, when a 
witness before a committee of the House of Commons, was induced 
to make this startling declaration,—** There is no person, let his 
situation in life be what it may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, 
I could not obtain.” With whatever minimum of anatomical 
knowledge the bulk of surgeons may be contented, a considerable 
number will always be found in the profession, who will not dare to 
handle a knife for the purpose of operation, without thoroughly 
knowing anatomy—without long and assiduous dissection. Bodies 
they must have—no law, no penalty can interfere with them ; 
and as to stopping the sale of subjects, the suspension of all the 
markets of England would be just as practicable an attempt. The 
traffic in bodies is sure to go on, and all those horrors with which 
it has recently been associated, may, for aught we know, before 
long, be multiplied to a height, which the soul sickens to con- 
template. Indeed we have the most dreadful apprehensions, that 
the arm of murder, instead of being stayed, will rather be invi- 
gorated, and will grasp its victims with much more security than 
ever. Let the public only consider, that a little more knowledge, 
a little more cireumspection only are required to be employed by 
the reckless murderer, in order that he may carry on his atrocious 
practices with perfect impunity. It is the opinion of all anatomists, 
that modes of destroying life can be put in practice, which will 
leave so little trace of violence on the remains, as completely to 
baffle detection. ‘‘ When murder,” says a living physiologist, 
“is committed in a mode which leaves marks of violence on the 
exterior of the body, suspicion may be excited ; and if, on examin- 
ing the internal organs, they present certain appearances, the 
suspicion that murder has been committed will be confirmed, But 
these appearances in the internal organs are also produced by 
natural and common diseases, and, therefore, could never of them- 
selves excite even a suspicion of violence. Yet how easy it is to 
produce death by strangulation, without leaving upon any part of 
the exterior of the body even the slightest discolouration, we have 
seen. But there are far more efficient means of accomplishing the 
object, than those which depend on stopping the respiration. There 
1s @ poison, and these poisons are becoming every day better known 
to the vulgar, which will destroy life with absolute certainty in 
from one to four minutes, and the simple expedient of ex posing 
the body for a short time to a current of air, or to a shower of rain, 
will remove any traces of its presence and operation. There is 
another poison, which, in the minute dose ot half a grain, will 
destroy the stoutest man in three minutes, and leave behind it not 
the slightest character by which its presence can be detected. 
Chere is abundantly produced from a substance in daily use, a gas, 
under the fatal influence of which a person may be brought, 
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without its being possible for human sagacity to discover that it 





has been employed ; and there is a gas which any man can ca hi 

about in his pocket, one full inspiration of which will infallibl th 

extinguish life, without the chance of recovery, and without the a 

possibility of detecting its action. If then it be made worth while oi 

to pursue murder as a trade, it can be carried on to a prodigious ll 

extent without detection.” Such are the warnings which the ow 

legislature and the public cannot pass by, whatever be the means pa 

which they may propose to avert the threatened evils. Gr 

If the remedy for the state of things of which we now complain, we 

were either difficult to be discovered, or difficult to be put in prac- “ 

tice, there would be some ground for delaying to adopt it. But - 

what valid objections there can be against the proposal, for deliver- oa 

. ing to the dissecting rooms the bodies of those who have no rela- pe 

eat tions or friends to be offended at this mode of disposing of their at 

ey remains, we cannot possibly divine. This plan formed the sub- on 
43 : stance of Mr. Warburton’s late Bill, and was constructed upon a 

bare e comparison of the evidence of the most experienced witnesses. It ca 

bi Ti was shown, that the unclaimed bodies of two parishes alone, of awl 

cb 14 London, would be sufficient for the consumption of all the anato- be 

i" mical schools of the metropolis. oi 

et All those who are hostile to dissection, generally ground their th 

Opposition to it on the necessity of respecting the natural feelings pl: 

of the surviving relatives and friends of the deceased. But if there fae 

be no relations or friends to annoy—or if the relations of a dying tai 

man be so indifferent to his fate, as to refuse their presence at his in 

death-bed, or afterwards at his funeral, it surely cannot be said pri 

that the transfer of the remains of such a person to the dissecting 0 

room, can be an occasion of displeasure in any quarter. mc 

But there are spirits in our time on whom all argument is pu 

thrown away, and from whom we shall again no doubt hear the wr 

often repeated remonstrance—“ What! is it in this partial manner are 

you propose to deal with society—why do you legislate against the the 

poor alone—why not make the rich a prey to your barbarous dis- mc 

sections—the poor have feelings as well as the affluent, &c.” And col 

this is the language and these the sentiments which have pre- sci 

vailed over, and even silenced the councils of sound wisdom and in 

just policy ! | 

The poor—the poor “ poor’—the interesting, the pitiable poor vu 

—they to be exclusively consigned to the surgeon’s knife !—Can a 

such injustice be endured ina Christian land? But let us fairly spe 

ask, on what class of the community the medical profession has @ cir 

better right to call for sacrifices, than on the poor? For whose int 

sake are some millions annually expended in this country in medi- lor 

cal charity? Forthe poor. For whom are those palaces of hu- bo 

manity, that are to be found in every district of this great city, be 

raised, furnished, an! provided—but the poor? Why, the pr- TM co 


mary object of medical science is the relief of the poor. The very 
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education which is required in a member of the profession compels 
him, whether he will or no, to do gratuitous service to the poor. If 
the finger of a broken down bricklayer’s labourer only aches, he 
can in a moment command the assistance of a combination of sur- 
gical experience, ability, and skill, such as the wealthiest nobleman 
in the land, by the most profuse expenditure, could hardly collect 
around him. Should he, in the course of his avocations, meet with 
any untoward accident, a comfortable bed awaits him at the very 
first hospital where he applies. There he obtains the choicest 
medical advice, the kindest and most soothing attention from per- 
sons purposely appointed—medicines—suitable food—cordials— 
restoratives—every species of diet, in short, which his situation may 
require, from the economic simplicity of barley water, up to the ex- 
pensive luxury of genuine port wine. A doctor or a nurse is ever 
at his beck—and, night or day, he is watched with the same sci- 
entific and indefatigable attention. 

But in order to give the poor the best possible chance, the medi- 
cal faculty has divided itself into a series of detachments, each of 
which is commissioned with the care of some particular part of the 
body of a poor man. In one place they exclusively attend to his 
ears; in another, the medical gentlemen give up all their time to 
the study of his lungs; every possible means of relieving any com- 
plaint of his eyes, are sought after by some of the cleverest of the 
faculty; and the places where relief for these maladies may be ob- 
tained by the poor man, are distributed throughout the metropolis, 
in such a way as is best calculated to meet his convenience. The 
primary object, as we have already said, of the medical profession, 
in all its departments, is the relief of the poor—their relief from the 
most harassing of troubles, but especially from those diseases which 
put it out of their power to earn a livelihood for themselves, or their 
wretched families. In medical establishments, they are cured and 
are maintained until they are well. The debt of gratitude which 
they owe to medical science, however they may estimate it, is much 
more than they can ever repay, and is, in truth, very inadequately 
compensated by the sacrifice of their bodies to the promotion of that 
science, which they, of all classes of society, are most interested 
in perfecting. 

We employ the word “sacrifice,” in order to comply with the 
vulgar estimate of the meaning of this word ; for if, by surrendering 
abody to the knife of the dissector, it is supposed that a more 
speedy destruction of its elements will ensue, than, under ordinary 
circumstances, takes place, we must beg altogether to oppose such an 
interpretation. The French chemist, Fourcroy, has Sead, after a 
long course of investigation, that the seventh or eighth day after a 

ody is put into the ground, is the latest at which it can be said to 
be whole. At the end of that short interval the process of decay 
commences, and produces, in the first instance, a duid, which ult- 
mately increases so as to burst the abdomen, and let out a gas that 
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is capable of producing the most mischievous effects on the living, 
and even death, should a person approach near to the corpse. But 
in most instances the body is not left to the slow effects of the pro. 
cess of putridity. Myriads of animalcule have no other source of 
nutriment than our carcases, which, however, are frequently con- 
sumed exclusively by rats and mice. Any of our readers who have 
the opportunity of inspecting the anatomical museums of Florence, 
or the Dublin University, will be astonished at the specimens 
which, at either of these establishments, they may witness, of the 
havoc inflicted by rats and mice on the dead human body. In the 
name of common sense, then, what is the objection to the dissecting 
knife? Are we really consulting our own feelings, by giving up to 
the deleterious influence of subterraneous gases, or the rapacity of 
vermin, that body, which will be treated, at least, with some con- 
sideration by our fellow men ; and from which our survivors will be 
sure to deduce an accession of knowledge, that cannot fail to mul- 
tiply the means they possess of succouring human affliction, and 
of averting death ? 

Dissect the bodies of the poor, indeed! Plunge a knife into 
their sacred corpses! What an outrage! What an injustice! 
The rich are not so treated! Are they not, verily? hy, the 
kings of England, from time immemorial, have been dissected. 
Sir Everard Home has anatomized the two last incumbents 
of the imperial crown, and we are pretty certain that the body 
of our good King William, and the dissector’s scalpel, will 
be yet well acquainted ; but distant, we sincerely pray, may be 
the hour of that event. However, many as honest a tar as his 
Majesty, has been consigned to a more summary, and in the eyes 
of vulgar prejudice, a more repugnant fate. The whole of the navy 
force of Great Britain, a million strong, seeks neither a coffin nora 
tomb ; their sepulchre is the wide ocean, where the fanged shark 
anticipates that destruction which putridity, with not less certainty, 
though not so speedily, effects on the cold inhabitant of the mav- 
soleum. Nor is the disposal of the generous soldier, when he dies, 
apparently less degrading. Upon the very theatre of his glorious 
deeds, that body, upon which his country depended, perhaps, for 
her protection, is, with the horse which bore him to the fight, with 
the saddle on which he sat, or with the worthless knapsack which 
he carried, indiscriminately delivered up to the flames. Is the 
surgeon’s knife—but we will rather say, is the promotion of useful 
and necessary science, by dissection, more injurious to a corpse, 
more odious to the living relatives, than the tooth of a rapacious 
animal of the sea, or the consuming power of fire ? 

Still it will be said, however powerful argumeut and facts may 
be, instinct is too stubborn to be so easily subdued. Instinct! 
Upon which side is it to be found, we beg to inquire? Take those 
nations where neither commerce, nor learning, nor emigration, has 
tended, in the slightest degree, to interfere with the influence o 
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their instincts, and what, let us ask, have they done with their 
dead? The unchanged and unchangeable Hindoos throw the 
bodies of their relations into the Ganges :—in Caffre land the dead 
are given up to wild beasts. The Mongols do the same. The 
Orinoco tribes sink the body by weights into their rivers, in order 
that it may become a prey to the fish. We can point out a passage 
in the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, where he tells us of a people 
who occupied one of the shores of the por) Sea, and who kept 
up a well-trained race of dogs, for the uniform destruction of their 
dead. Nor was the practice with them by any means a repugnant 
one, for the great orator expressly states, that this community re- 
garded it as the most eligible mode of disposing of the human 
body. It is not our office to dispute about the tastes of different 
countries in the choice of their methods of getting rid of the dead, 
not excepting even the predilection of that people, of whom it is 
recorded, that they eat their deceased friends, “‘ esteeming,” says 
the old record, ‘‘ theyre bellies to be the most precious place for the 
burial of theyre parents.” The truth is, that neither instinct nor 
reason suggests the propriety of any very particular attention to 
the dead; and it would not be a difficult undertaking to show, 
that the practice of inhumation originated in the same natural 
impatience of the presence of the dead, which compelled the civi- 
lized states of antiquity to adopt the process of conflagration. 

We may, then, state it as a just conclusion, that neither nature 
nor instinct, nor practice, nor convenience, calls upon us to evince 
that excessive delicacy towards the dead, which vulgar prejudice 
and the law of the land alike demand at our hands. The dissect- 
ing knife, it will be allowed, offers not more indignity to the re- 
mains of a human being, than they meet with from the worms, and 
the rats, and that decomposing process, which nature, of her own 
accord, inflicts on all animal fabrics. The monarch on his throne, 
the soldier and the sailor, can dispense with that ‘ veneration” for 
their lifeless bodies, which is vindicated by voluntary advocates for 
the poor. Is the legislature any longer to be made the dupe of a 
pious fraud, and to curtail the best resources of genuine science, in 
order to cherish the disgraceful bigotry of an intolerant mob ? 

‘‘ But the doctors ought to give up their bodies,” exclaim the 
organs of the anti-dissection party. And so the doctors do, al- 
though it is difficult for us to perceive on what grounds they are 
particularly called on to make this contribution. Let us suppose 
that by to-morrow, a plan were carried into operation for effecting 
the total abolition of the practice of dissection. What is the ne- 
cessary consequence? That every medical man in the land would 
be ata premium. No book-taught practitioner could compete with 
the dissectors for an instant, and thus the present race, at least, 
would be very intimately interested in wishing for the universal 
Suspension of the study of anatomy. But let us again suppose, 
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that we are at this moment without the opportunity of getting the 
assistance of a single man who has cultivated the science of anato- 
my : all the faculty, we will take it for granted, surgeons and phy- 
sicians as they are, know nothing of practical anatomy, as it may 
be acquired from dissection. Now, under such circumstances, 
would the public pay one penny less for medical attendance than 
they do at this moment? We answer, no; and we think we could 
show, that in such a case they would be liable to pay much more, 
Then, if the remuneration to the doctor in the ignorant state be 
the same as that which is awarded to the doctor in the scientific 
state, what pecuniary interest can they expect to serve by facilitat- 
ing their own acquirement of anatomy? That practice abolished, 
all practitioners will be on the same level so far; and individual 
ability, ingenuity, address, and conduct will, in such a state of cir- 
cumstances, as they do now, recommend particular men to public 
confidence, and secure to them the same worldly advantages, which, 
in the present condition of things, they actually enjoy. When, 
therefore, we hear one of those newspaper Gracchi of the day ex- 
pressing his affected indignation against the doctors, at not giving 
up their bodies to dissection, we set him down as a knave, who in- 
tends to mislead the unthinking, or as a fool, who does not under- 
stand the first principles of the question which he presumes to de- 
termine. 

Let the public of this country, then, devote, in time, to all these 
considerations, the attention which their very pressing importance 
demands. Every man and woman in the land is armed with the 
warrant of the law, to exact from a medical attendant the proofs of 
his attainment in medical knowledge, to an extent, which dissec- 
tion, and dissection alone, can enable him to reach: the law, on 
the other hand, forcibly depriving him of the opportunities of ac- 

uiring adequate instruction, he 1s compelled to ae recourse, at 
the greatest hazard to his person and property, to clandestine 
courses, which, alas ! involve the possible perpetration, on the part 
of his agents, of crimes unutterable. hy not take away from 
him, who loves and pursues science, in order that he may be a more 
useful benefactor, than he otherwise could be, to his fellow crea- 
tures—why not take away from him those embarrassments which 
only vex and retard, but do not effectually stop him in his path? 
Can the practice of anatomy be put down? No. Does it give 
rise, in the state of outlaw in which it is kept by the legislature, to 
crime? Itdves. Then let the legislature take it under its protec- 
tion; let it tame and domesticate the ferocious creature, until its 
wild passion for prowling and for blood shall be disciplined into a 
legitimate appetite for such subsistence, as all the rational and kind 
will be happy to contribute. 





Arr. 1X.—Lives of the Italian Poets. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A., M.R.S.L. Second Edition. With Numerous Additions. In 
Three Volumes, 8vo. London: Bull. 1831. 


We noticed the first edition of this work in terms of well-merited 
praise, and predicted for it a degree of a which, we are 
happy to observe, it has since attained. e should not, therefore, 
have deemed it a to revert to the subject, if Mr. Stebbing 
had not made several additions to each of his former volumes, some 
of which justly deserve our attention. The first volume he has 
augmented by seven new biographical sketches; the second, by 
three; and the third, by four. Of the additional articles, those 
which are contained in the latter volume are by far the most valu- 
able and interesting. They exhibit the lives of Melchior Cesarotti, 
Ippolito Pindemonte, Vincenzo Monti, and of a gentleman not un- 
known to English literature, Ugo Foscolo. 

The first of these obtained much more celebrity by his translations 
of Ossian and Homer, than by his original writings. He was born 
at Padua, on the 15th of May, 1730, of a poor but noble family. 
He was in early Jife destined for the ecclesiastical state, and, for 
this reason, we suppose, chiefly, he spent his vacations with his 
uncle, a friar of the Franciscan monastery of San Antonio, who 
used, occasionally, to punish him, when too riotous, by locking 
him up in the convent library. Young Cesarotti, having nothing 
better to do, when thus imprisoned, was wont to amuse himself by 
turning over the books and manuscripts which he found there; and 
hence he soon acquired a taste for study, which subsequently ena- 
bled him to make rapid progress in more than one branch of learn- 
ing. Having finished his education at the university of his native 
city, where he bestowed but a short period upon jurisprudence and 
theology, he eventually seems to have given up his intentions of 
assuming the ecclesiastical habit, and to have determined on devot- 
ing himself to the cultivation of general literature. He soon suc- 
ceeded in raising himself, by his talents, to the chair of rhetoric, 
an office of distinction, in which he exercised all his genius and au- 
thority, in putting to flight the absurd pedantry which, even at that 
late period, infected the literature of Italy, and rendered much of it 
nothing better than a tame imitation of the writings of cig oct 
He laid down rules for composition, the models for which he found 
in his own good sense and taste. His industry was surprising, not 
only in perusing works which he deemed of importance, but also 
in making copious extracts from them with his own hand. His 
earliest works consisted of translations of the Prometheus of As- 
chylus, and two or three tragedies of Voltaire, none of which ob- 
tained celebrity. 

rom Padua, Cesarotti removed to Venice, where he became a 
preceptor in a private family, and formed an acquaintance with an 
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English gentleman, named Sackville, who, about the period when 
the whole literary world in this country was almost up in arms, in 
consequence of the controversy that raged about Ossian’s poems, 
was numbered amongst the most ardent admirers of those composi- 
tions, and assisted Cesarotti in translating the first of them into 
Italian. The preceptor was captivated by the imagery and heroes 
of those splendid inventions, and expressed himself concerning 
them, to Macpherson, in a style that borders on the ludicrous, 
Morven he looked upon as his Parnassus, and Lora his Hippocrene. 
The mists, deserts, thistles, and rocks, of Scotland had more charms 
for his eyes, than the island of Calypso, or the gardens of Alcinous, 
Ossian was, in his estimation, superior even to Homer, for he never 
slept nor babbled, was “ never coarse, or languid, but always grand, 
always simple, rapid, precise, equal, and varied.” As the poems 
succeeded each other, he became better acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, and translated them into Italian blank verse, which 
met with a highly flattering reception. Cesarotti was soon after 
(1772) promoted to the professorships of Greek and Hebrew at his 
native university. His next work of importance was his transla- 
tion of Homer’s Iliad, which, however, he entitled *‘ The Death of 
Hector,” as, by omitting and transposing several passages, he essen- 
tially altered the original plan of the poem. It was by no means 
so well received as his version of the Ossianic productions, which 
was so great a favourite with Buonaparte, that when that conqueror 
subdued Italy, he provided handsomely for the translator, and = 
— him a commander of the order of the Iron Crown. Mr. 

stebbing’s observations upon this mark of generous attention paid 
to literature by Napoleon, will find an echo in the bosom of, at least, 
every man addicted to authorship. 


‘ Reflecting minds will always regard conquerors in a very different light 
to that in which they are viewed by the vulgar; but how much would even 
their feelings of dislike to the name be abridged, did the lives of conquerors 
exhibit many instances of liberality, like those of Napoleon to Cesarotti, and 
other men of literary eminence? It is a common observation with his- 
torians, that several of the princes whose names have come down to us 
emblazoned with the praise of virtue, owe much of their fame to the care 
they took to propitiate the monks, the only literary men of former days; 
and it is not unlikely that some ages hence, Buonaparte may reap a similar 
reward for his uniform demonstration of respect to the learning and genius 
of his time, while not a few of his opponents will be consigned to the page, 
or as it is in those cases, the tomb, of history, without any of that lustre 
being thrown around their names, with which men of letters, fully as fond of 
their order as monks or nobles, love to decorate the friends of genius, 10 
whatever nation or century they may have lived.’—vol. iii. pp. 388, 389. 


In return for Napoleon’s kindness, Cesarotti wrote a poem 00 
Providence, in which he endeavoured to express his gratitude ; but 
it is agreed on all hands to have been a decided failure. He died 
on the 4th of November, 1808, of an inflammation of the viscera, 
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in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Mr. Hobhouse, in his I}lus- 
trations to Childe Harold, says of him, that “had he been born ina 
diflerent age, taken more pains to expand his mind by travel, em- 
ployed his knowledge of foreign literature more judiciously, and de- 
voted himself to original composition, he might have taken a pro- 
minent place among the classical authors of his country.” 

Ippolito Pindemonte, who is not to be confounded with his bro- 
ther Giovanni the dramatist, was born at Verona, in the November 
of 1753, of a family long distinguished for ability and taste, to 
which they added abundant wealth. He was educated at the 
college of nobles at Modena, and had the advantage, after the 
completion of his studies, of making the tour of Italy, the princi- 
pal islands of the Mediterranean, and the East. The fatigues of 
his various journies, however, affected his health so materially, that 
he was obliged, upon his return home, to live in the most retired 
manner, at a rural villa near his native city ; where his mind was in- 
fected with a degree of melancholy, that never afterwards wholl 
lefthim. It was here that he wrote his satires in imitation of Horace, 
and what Mr. Stebbing descriptively calls his ‘campestral composi- 
tions,’ containing the * out-pourings of his mind when he lived in soli- 
tude, and had nature only for the object of his meditations.’ ‘ It is in 
these,’ adds the bingreaihen, that ‘ a has left us the best means of 
judging of him as a poet, or of estimating to what extent he pos- 
sessed the original inspiration of the muse. His other works re- 
mind us of books, and of the world; these breathe only of the 
tender, thoughtful spirit of the author, and, for the most part, they 
iuspire the deep and genuine pleasure of poetic thought.’ 

His health was sufficiently recovered in 1788, to enable him to 
set out on a tour to the north of Europe, in the course of which he 
visited England, and was much delighted with our literature, as 
well as with the scenery of the country. Upon his return to Ve- 
rona, though Italy was universally agitated at that period, in con- 
sequence of the revolution which had taken place in France, he 
continued in his retirement to enjoy his taste for literature, which 
he cultivated with considerable success. His best work is ‘ Ar- 
minio,” a tragedy, which is said by Cesarotti, to be “ the finest in 
the language.” He continues, however, to be known chiefly by 
his “ Elogi di Letterati Italiani,” a prose composition, in which, 
though too partial to his countrymen, he has left us a series of excel- 
lent criticisms, distinguished by the purity of taste which generally 
pervades them. Mr. Stebbing’s account of the latter days of his life, 


as well as his remarks upon Pindemonte’s character, will be read 
with interest. 


_* The health of this excellent and eminent man had long been in a de- 
licate state, and had required the careful attention of kind friends, and the 
most retired and tranquil mode of life, to preserve it from a sudden and 
fatal decline. His ample fortune, the happy disposition of his mind, and 
the many affectionate companions which his amiable manners secured him 
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wherever he went, afforded him all these supports, and his constitution thus 
remained unbroken, to a period when much stronger frames are found yield- 
ing to the attacks of age. Signor Pieri has recorded part of an interesting 
conversation which took place between him and Pindemonte, and in which 
the latter, speaking of his own lot, observed, “ I ought to be contented with 
my state; I have always had, and still have, sufficient formy wants; | 
passed a brilliant youth (gioventi brilliante): have travelled with great 
pleasure, and have experienced no great disasters in the affairs of life, 
Only one affliction has occurred to interrupt the tranquillity of my days, 
and this keeps me in a state of tribulation. Ihave seen almost all my 
friends fall off one after the other, and the greater part of them in the prime 
of their life.” 

‘The conversation in which he thus expressed himself took place some 
years before his death; but nothing occurred, it is said, to render it in- 


applicable to his situation at the latest period of his career. With the ex- — 


ception of the uneasiness he occasionally experienced from the disturbed 
state of his country, he had but the one affliction above mentioned with 
which to combat; and to support himself under that, he had all the aid 
derivable from religion and philosophy, and the consolation of having, 
though he had lost many friends, still many remaining. Few men, there- 
fore, have passed a happier or more tranquil life than Ippolito Pindemonte, 
nor was his death less tranquil than the tenor of his life. The loss of his 
strength had for some time warned him of approaching dissolution, when 
Monti, the last of his early associates,was snatched away. His mind from 
that time ceased to be occupied with any other thoughts but those of death; 
and a slight cold having settled upon his lungs, he expired on the 17th of 
November, 1828. The affection in which he was held by his fellow citizens 
of Verona, appeared in the sorrow they exhibited at his funeral. The ma- 
gistrates, the professors and students of the academy, and every class of 
the town’s-people followed him to the grave, manifesting equal respect 
for his virtues and his talents. 

‘ There are certain minds which, though inferior to those of which the 
characteristics are great power and originality, nevertheless enjoy a wide 
command over the regions of thought. Pindemonte’s intellectual cha- 
racter was of this class. He was meditativerather than imaginative. The 
images of his poetry, even the very sound of his verse, seem to have been 
the result of reflection! they rarely startle, but they always please and 
soothe us; they lead us to think that he was seldom astonished, as men 
of a higher genius not unfrequently are, by the sudden influx of thoughts, 
coming they know not whence, by the vision of things invisible to other 
mortals, or by flashes of supernatural light instantaneously revealing to the 
mind, without an effort of its own, wonders it had never dreamed of. But 
though the ideas of Pindemonte have not the new light or bloom upon 
them which seems to envelope the creations of more original minds, they 
have all the mild graces of matured beauty; if they may be termed re- 
flections of thought, they are reflections of whatever is holiest and most 
beautiful in thought; if they afford not the delight which the mind feels 
in having new scenes or ideas presented to it, they give us all the pleasure 
to be derived from the contemplation of those, which experience has proved 
to be most grateful for the miud to dwell on. 

‘The character of Pindemonte appears to be rightly estimated in all its 
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parts by the literary men of bis own country. “ Nature endowed him,” 
says an Italian Journalist, “‘ with a mind capable of the sweetest emotions ; 
art taught him to express them in verse: but art makes not great poets. 
None of those lofty productions emanated from his pen, in which poets dis- 
play their noblest mapa that of Creation.” “But,” adds the same 
writer, “ our age owes a debt of gratitude to Pindemonte, for many vigils 
profitably consecrated to the promotion of useful learning, and for the ex- 
cellent pattern he set, of wisdom united to the purest virtue.” 

‘Those who lived long with him, and saw his amiable manners, his mind 
free and tranquil, his true piety, and the virtuous conduct and devout con- 
clusion of his life, will transmit with confidence to a future age, the useful 
example of Pindemonte.’—vol. iii. pp. 406—410. 


Vincenzo Monti is said to have communicated to the journal 
above quoted, (the “ Biblioteca Italiana”) most of the materials 
from which Mr. Stebbing’s sketch of his life is taken. He was 
born near Fusignano, a small town in Romagna, in February, 1754, 
His early days were spent in perfect tranquillity and happiness. 
His father and mother were examples of piety and benevolence. 
Though his education was not a very liberal one, yet he had a 
strong attachment to poetry, in which at first he was not success- 
ful. It was his father’s wish that he should direct his attention 
to a farm which belonged to the family; with this wish young 
Vincenzo had great difficulty in complying. But he was an 
affectionate son ; and in order to make guod a determination which 
he came to for abandoning literature, he one day burned all the 
books he possessed. The father, delighted at this proof of his reso- 
lution, made him a present of twelve florins, with which he in- 
stantly flew to a neighbouring village, and repurchased, as far 
as his means went, all his favourite authors. It thus appeared 
ridiculous to attempt to control his natural disposition to literature 
any longer, and as he must have a profession, he was entered as a 
medical student at Ferrara. He had hitherto attempted verse, 
after the fashion of the times, only in Latin. He now formed his 
taste upon Dante, and produced a poem, the “ Visione d’ Ezech- 
ello,” which afforded considerable promise of what he might do 
in his riper years. His medical studies were of course at first neg- 
lected ; they were next exchanged for the law. For this he had 
as little taste as for medicine, and he was accordingly, without 
much difficulty, allowed to accept an invitation to Rome, which 
was given him by the Cardinal Borghese, a munificent patron of 
letters, who had become acquainted with Monti, at Ferrara. Here 
a new scene opened upon him. In consequence of a small poem 
which he wrote in honour of Duke Braschi’s marriage, that no- 
bleman appointed him his secretary, and as the office was but a 
nominal one, he had ample leisure to pursue his favourite occupa- 
tion. The example of Alfieri turned his mind to the drama, and 
he produced successively, Aristodemo and Manfredi. These pro- 

uctions at once established his fame. Rome resounded with his 
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name on the representation of thesedramas. The first performance 
of Aristodemo produced so lively an impression on the audience, 
that, on leaving the theatre, people ran in crowds to the residence 
of the author, to shout his praise; and Goethe, who happened to 
be then in Rome, deeply impressed with a feeling of his powerful 
genius, immediately sought his friendship! At this period an inci- 
dent occurred, which shows at once the romantic and precipitate 
character of Monti. 

‘It was while revelling in the happy sensations inspired by his rapid 
success, that he heard of the death of the celebrated Giovanni Pickler, an 
artist who would have done honour to the best eras of ancient sculpture, 
and whose decease involved his family in the deepest affliction and trouble; 
Monti, though personally unacquainted with them, felt the most lively 
sorrow at learning their distress; the genius of Pickler had long possessed 
his veneration, and, with a romantic sympathy for his survivors, he, a few 
days after his death, proposed himself as the husband of his daughter, 
Teresa, a young girl whom he had never yet had an opportunity of seeing, 
The proposal was accepted in the same spirit in which it had been made; 
Monti was as unknown to Pickler’s daughter as she was to him; but his 
name had already won her regard, and the union, which took place almost 
immediately, was consummated by a lasting affection.’'—vol. iii. p. 425, 


Soon after this period, he was tossed about on the stormy sea of 
politics. He displayed the most violent anti-republican senti- 
ments in a poem, much admired at the time, which he wrote upon 
the death of Ugo Basville, a celebrated French revolutionist, who 
was said to have retracted his democratical principles, just before 
he expired from wounds inflicted upon him by the hand of an 
assassin at Rome. When the Cispadana republic was established, 
however, he did not hesitate to take office under its government; 
but though his integrity remains unquestioned, it seems that he 
had no aptitude for official business, and he quitted public life in 
disgust. So long as the French remained in Italy, he was their 
uniform panegyrist ; as soon as they left it, he also was under the 
necessity of crossing the Alps. Upon his arrival at Paris, his con- 
dition was truly deplorable. 


‘The account which has been given of his condition in the French 
capital would scarcely be credible, had it not come, in the first instance, 
from bis own mouth. When he arrived there, his money was almost ex- 
hausted, and as he had no inclination to let his condition be known to 
persons from whom he had little chance of receiving sympathy, he sought 
an obscure lodging, in which he hid both his fame and his poverty, with a 
martyr-like resolution, from the world. The trifling sum he had with him 
when he arrived, was soon no longer sufficient to keep him from the ap- 
proaches of starvation, and he was at last reduced to the necessity of 
walking for miles into the country, to gather a meal from the fields or the 
hedge rows. Day after day he thus existed, collecting his food in long 
and weary rambles, and indulging himself in the most melancholy reflections, 
as he lay down to eat his miserable repast in the first nook that pleased 
his fancy. These rambles, however, and the want of nourishment, soo! 
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exhausted his strength, and he then found it necessary to carry home some 
part of the fruit he collected one day, to save himself from the fatigue of 
going out the next. Every hour saw him grow more feeble, and he was at 
length obliged to betake himself to his bed, with no other idea than that of 
lying there till he died. But at this juncture, his wife arrived from Italy, 
where she had remained to save their affairs from the total disorder which 
threatened them on his departure. She brought with her some money, 
and the pleasing intelligence that she had succeeded in putting their con- 
cerns in tolerable security. Poor Monti lay stretched on his wretched 
pallet when she entered his apartment, and seemed in the last stage of his 
existence; but the tidings she brought, and the cheerful assiduity with 
which she instantly set about restoring his strength, had the effect of 
speedily dissipating his melancholy, and he was soon so far recovered in 
health and spirits, as to be able to leave his obscure lodging, and mix in 


the society to which his name and reputation would at any time have been 
a sufficient introduction.’—vol. iii. pp. 434, 435. 


The battle of Marengo once more restored Monti to his native 
land, having been nominated by Napoleon to a professorship at 
Pavia. The conqueror next raised him to the dignity of his poet 
laureate, and of historiographer of Italy. But, alas! for the fame 
of Monti, as soon as the Austrian troops again approached Milan, 
again this political Proteus changed sides, and he sung the 
praises of the Archduke quite as fervently as he had hymned those 
of the French emperor. After this period, as if ashamed of the 
variety of characters which he had acted on the public stage, he 
devoted himself, during the remainder of his days, to occupations 
exclusively of a literary nature. In April, 1826, he received a 
stroke of paralysis, which greatly enfeebled his constitution, and 
in May, 1828, he experienced another, which terminated his life. 
Inconsistent as had been his political career, his death excited in 
Milan universal grief, and his funeral was attended by immense 
crowds of people, ‘ail exhibiting, it is said, the strongest marks 
of love and admiration for the departed.’ It is but fair to add 
the summary view of his character, with which Mr, Stebbing con- 
cludes his biography. 

‘The fame of Monti places him in literary history on a par with the 
greatest poets of his country. All he wanted to make him really their 
equal, was that boldness and comprehension of mind, which enabled them 
to form and pursue plans that it took a life to execute, but which could 
not be too noble or too carefully elaborated for works that were to endure 
through ages. In his numerous productions are to be found every species 
of thought necessary to the sublimest intellectual structure; but he 
wrought like a magician, who could heap up treasures at his will, and 
fashion the gold and the precious stones for his splendid palace, but could 
not bid it rise bright and entire at his word. In this respect he is far 
below the great classics of his country, and bears the marks of having lived 
in an age, when poetry could with difficulty sustain any lofty or lengthened 
flight. It must be confessed, also, that some of his finest passages, while 
they remind us of Dante, affect us but as the echo of ancient grandeur, as 
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the imitations, however, not of an individual writer, but of the spirit of a 
happier and nobler age. 

‘In his person Monti was tall and well formed; his eyes were bright, 
but soft in their expression; his brows thick and arched, and the whole air 
of his countenance, as well as his walk and gesture, indicative of thought- 
fulness and occasional melancholy. Of his general character, the great and 
conspicuous blemish has been already more than once mentioned, It 
would be difficult to find an excuse for it, for while he degraded himself to 
secure the wages of his prostituted muse, he had the example before him of 
hundreds of his countrymen, who forsook their homes and became wanderers 
over the earth, rather than even live under, much less praise, the tyrannous 
government of Austria. With this unfortunate exception, the qualities of 
his character were such as to secure universal regard. He was warm and 
faithful in his friendships, affectionate in all his domestic relations, for- 
giving and free from envy, and ever ready to impart to others a share of 
the good he himself enjoyed When onthe point of starvation in Paris, 
he is said to have divided the last two zecchins he possessed, with a poor 
creature whom he met begging in the streets; and when he was earnestly 
pressed to translate the Odyssey as well as the Iliad, he replied that he 
wished above all things todo so, but that he would not, lest he might 
thereby vex the good Pindemonte !’—vol. iii. pp. 442—444. 


Of all the Italian poets who shone in the latter part of the 
eighteenth, and in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
most eccentric, as well as the most unfortunate, appears to have been 
Ugo Foscolo. He was a Greek by birth, having been born in the 
port of Zante, in the year 1775 or 1776. His mother was also a 
Greek, but his father was a Venetian surgeon, employed in the 
service of the republic. Young Foscolo, in consequence of the 
death of his father, was thrown, at a very early age, wholly upon 
the care of his mother. He had the good fortune to complete the 
elementary branches of his education under Cesarotti, at Padua, 
‘from whose lectures and example he derived the strongest excite- 
ment to literary ambition.’ To his native language, Greek, he 
was fervently attached throughout the whole of his life. It is said 
that he was originally intended for the church, from which he was 
seduced by his passion for the muses. His first production was 
the tragedy of Tieste, which was exhibited in 1797, at the theatre 
of Saint Angelo, and was exceedingly popular for some time ; not 
so much on account of its poetical merit, which was very slender, 
as its political sentiments, which soon drew down upon him the 
suspicious eye of the Austrian government. Charged as one of 
the leaders of a conspiracy which was formed against the state, he 
was summoned before the tribunal of the inquisition, but effected 
his escape, first to the Euganean hills, and next to Florence. The 
indignant sentiments by which he was actuated on this occasion, 
were strongly expressed in his letters of Jacopo Ortis. From 
Florence he hastened to Milan, then the capital of the Cisalpine 
republic, and threw himself unreservedly into the vortex of politics. 
‘At one time employed in declaiming among his companions on 
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the general topics of public interest, and at another in solitary 
study, his mind every day acquired new strength ; he became an 
actor as well as a poet; and, mingling in the early part of the day 
with the busiest, and at night with the idlest, spirits, his character 
was rapidly developed in all its elements.’ 

At this time he became deeply enamoured of a Roman lady, but 
instead of revealing his passion to her who was the object of it, he 
sat down to describe it in his ‘* Lettere di due Amanti,” a fantas- 
tical work, of which he was afterwards ashamed, on account of its 
puerility. They were, however, the foundation of the letters of 
Jacopo Ortis, a production by which his name will long continue to 
be known. To a superficial thinker it might seem strange, that the 
effusions of real passion were so much inferior to those which are 
the result of matured thought and reflection. But Mr. Stebbing 
justly remarks, that this is only one ‘ of many instances which lead 
to the conclusion, that it is not when the mind is actually under 
the excitement of passion, but when it has begun to reflect on its 
passion, that it is in the best state for communicating its emotions 
through an artificial channel.’ 

Foscolo was roused from his reveries, by a requisition to join the 
Lombard legion, which was to compose part of the Italian army 
intended to resist the invasion then threatened by Austria and 
Russia. He assumed the military character with his usual ardour; 
and on the retreat of the Cisalpine republican authorities to Genoa, 
he shut himself up with them in that city, where he for some time 
performed the part of the orator, rather than the soldier ; for he con- 
ceived it to be his principal duty to harangue the citizens three or 
four times a day, especially during the period of the siege. His 
addresses on such occasions were characterized by freedom and fire. 
After the surrender of Genoa, in the summer of 1800, he soon found 
himself, through the successes of Buonaparte, once more settled at 
Milan, and it was during his leisure at that period that he produced 
the letters of Jacopo Ortis, already alluded to; letters, evidently, 
and indeed avowedly, framed on the plan of Werter, which was 
then all the rage, although he found the matter for them in his 
own “‘ Lettere di due Amanti.” Upon this work Mr, Stebbing 
makes the following observations. 


‘ If we form our opinion of the work simply from itself, it cannot fail of 
eliciting praise ; and that of a kind rarely obtained by productions of the 
sort. An inspiring and noble elevation of sentiment on all subjects con- 
nected with the liberty of mankind, appears in every page ; the descrip- 
tions of natural scenery with which it is interspersed, are exquisitely 
given; and are, in fact, the sweetest poetry that the author wrote, while 
the best judges on the subject allow, that the style affords one of the 
best models of modern Italian eloquence that exist. But to modify the 
merit which it hence possesses, its romantic sentimentality is too generally 
of the very worst species ; the observations which the author makes, when 
‘peaking under the influence of this enervating absurdity, are wholly un- 
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worthy of his understanding ; and the reader who has delightedly drunk 
in the bold and happy eloquence of the better portions of the work, sickens 
at the weak and puling affectations of the author's apucamy complaints. It 
is well known that Foscolo intended to describe his own feelings and’situ- 
ation under the character of Ortis. In this respect the tale has an addi- 
tional interest; but the exaggerations of which he is guilty, make us‘too 
often lose sight of the man in the hero, and the excellent observation which 
Cesarotti once made, when lamenting his condition, might, with some 
modification, be applied to Foscolo, in this novel; “ I am always,” said 
the translator of Ossian, “ either a philosopher, a poet, or a rhetorician ; 
I am never simply myself.” 

‘The publication of Jacopo Ortis produced a considerable sensation. It 
had all the charms of novelty to recommend it, and the sentiments it ex- 
pressed, could scarcely fail of making a powerful impression on the minds 
of its readers. The patriot gladly sympathised with the author, and flat- 
tered himself that he saw his own image in the eloquent and persecuted 
Jacopo; while the fair sex hung enraptured, with dangerous pleasure, over its 
facinating pictures of devoted, sorrowing affection.’—vol. iii. pp. 461, 462. 


In 1802, Foscolo rendered himself eminently ridiculous, by an 
oratorical panegyric, which he pronounced upon Buonaparte to his 
face, in which he compared that great conqueror to Jove himself! 
It were well for him, however, if this had been his only failing at 
that time. 

‘ His days were spent in study, but his nights were divided between the 
theatre and the gaming-house. His fondness for play was characterized 


by the impetuosity which, in so many other respects, prevented his attend- 
ing to the common suggestions of prudence. But this was not all. He 
not only sacrificed his reason at the faro-table, but allowed himself to be 
deceived in the most absurd manner, by every turn of the chances in his 
favour. As he played high, he sometimes won a considerable sum ; and 
when this was the case, he would immediately order the most fashionable 
clothes, purchase horses, and hire apartments of the most expensive kind. 
The money he had gained was of course soon expended, and sometimes 
lost before he could expend it; he would then bury himself in complete 
solitude, neither leaving his chamber, nor ceasing from study for days 
together.’—vol. iii. pp. 466, 467. 

Foscolo, it seems, was one of the famous army with which 
Napoleon threatened to invade our shores from Boulogne. His 
sojourn in that neighbourhood gave him an opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of our language, from an English family with 
whom he resided. He applied to this study, as well as to other 
literary occupations, with an ardour which made him altogether 
forget his professional duties. From these, however, he obtained 
a sort of general dispensation, in consequence of a translation 
which he made, of the celebrated military treatise of Montecuculi, 
to which he added a variety of excellent notes. When absent from 
the parades, he was supposed to be engaged upon works of a simi- 
lar nature, though it was more than probable that he was rather 
dallying with the muses. Upon his return to Italy, he published 
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a specimen of his proposed translation of the Iliad, which gave 
him at once a distinguished place among the scholars of his coun- 
try. His appointment to the professorship of eloquence in Pavia, 
in 1808, terminated his military career; and it is obeareed we dare 
say very truly, by Signor Pecchio, that he was not much missed 
in the department to which he had belonged. Prince Eugene is 
reported to have declared, laughingly, one day, that “the three 
poets he had in his army, Gasparinetti, Ceroni, and Foscolo, gave 
him more to do than all the army besides.” For some reason, not 
explained, this professorship was suppressed at the end of a year, 
and Foscolo being again at liberty, retired to the banks of the lake 
of Como, where he gave himself up to poetry and romance. It was 
there that he composed his “ Hymn to the Graces,” which he de- 
dicated to Canova; a mythological production, which to most 
readers of our day would seem too pedantic. He again turned his 
attention to the drama, and wrote his tragedy of Ajax, which was 
represented at the theatre de la Scala, at Milan, but failed, chiefly, 
it is supposed, on account of an unfortunate line, like that which 
destroyed the hopes of Thomson’s Sophonisba, and which ran 
thus:—“ Oh, Salamini, Oh!” Jt was a pity that he had not 
heard of our poet’s, ‘‘ Oh, Sophonisba, oh!” and of the irresistible 
parody which condemned the original to immortal ridicule. He 
was not more successful in another composition of the same class, 
which he produced under the title of “ ts Ricciarda.” 

After the fall of Napoleon, Foscolo resided at Milan; and while 
it was yet doubtful what would be the fate of Northern Italy, 
some communications were made to him by the Austrian govern- 
ment, with a view, no doubt, to the object of rendering him one of 
its allies. It is said that he did not discourage the overture, and 
as the circumstance transpired, he was immediately suspected by 
the friends of liberty, and looked upon in the odious character of 
an Austrian spy. The imputation almost made him mad. He 
fled to Switzerland, and remained for two years at Zurich, whence 
he proceeded to England, in order to avoid the persecution with 
which he was threatened, as well as to provide by his literary exer- 
tions, the common means of subsistence. A poet, a scholar, and a 
liberal in politics, he was received at Holland House in the most 
flattering manner, and introduced to the principal literary men re- 
siding in town. It is well known that he felt himself perfectly at 
his ease in the highest society,—indeed, that he rather went be- 
yond the line of decorum on many occasions, by his excessive pre- 
sumption. Mr. Stebbing states that :— 


‘He was at no time an example of patience in dispute, but when his 
own character, or that of his country was concerned, he lost all considera- 
lion for either the rank, or the sex of his opponents. 1 am told that he 
was Once dining at the table of a distinguished nobleman, when some per- 
son present, whose principles were widely opposite to his own, ventured 
‘omake remarks which he conceived derogatory to the honour of Italy. 
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He did not conceal his emotion, but replied with all the force of his stento- 
rian eloquence ; the spirit of refined society quickly yielded to the indig. 
nation of the patriot, and grasping the table-cloth with both his hands, he 
went on increasing in energy as he proceeded, till at last, his adversary 
having made a remark, which added more fuel to the flame, he jumped 
up, and still grasping the table-cloth, drew, to the infinite consternation of 
the guests, most of the dishes into their laps.’—vol. iii. pp. 485, 436. 


Many instances of his intemperance of passion are related. He 
was particularly indignant when defeated at chess, a game of which 
he was inordinately fond. Whenever his adversary made evena 
successful move, he would start from his seat, and gnashing his 
teeth, pull up his hair in large quantities by the roots. In fact he 
must have been half a madman, when thus irritated; for one even- 
ing, when playing at a nobleman’s house, the game turning against 
him, he started up, and, before the whole company, challenged 
his adversary to the field. At this period he lodged in Bond Street, 
in elegant apartments, every way suitable to his taste. But as 
these luxuries were not to be enjoyed long, by a man who had no 
money, he, upon the recommendation of his friends, gave a course 
of lectures upon Italian literature, which produced him above a 
thousand pounds. To his other faults he added the most thought- 
less imprudence, and the sums which he earned by his lectures, as 
well as by articles which he wrote in the Reviews, and other publi- 
cations, were soon dissipated. Being, however, in the receipt of 
what he considered a handsome income, though, in truth, of neces- 
sity, a most precarious one, he first removed to one of the Alpha 
cottages, near the Regent’s canal; but not being satisfied with 
the disposition of the rooms, he had one built according to a design 
of his own, and furnished in a splendid style. This he called the 
Digamma Cottage, in consequence of the reputation obtained for 
him by an article on that much-controverted point, which he wrote 
in one of the periodicals. We must allow his biographer to describe 
the life which he appears to have led at this residence. 

‘The Digamma Cottage and its beautiful gardens when completed, did 
no discredit tothe refined taste of the projector. Elegance, and that species 
of subdued luxury which quiets sensuality without concealing it, charac- 
terized all his arrangements. Unfortunately, this indulgence of his taste 
led to more than one evil, and it soon became the opinion of many of those 
who were acquainted with his manner of living, that he was as much a 
-sensualist as a poet. The circumstance on which this idea more especially 
rested, was his having three sisters for his attendants, whose personal 
attractions were confessedly the chief cause of his engaging them as do- 
mestics. He took, it appears, little care to contradict the reports which 
hence arose ; and it must be confessed, that several of his acquaintances, a8 
well as his casual visitors, have always represented the women as his mis- 
tresses, rather than his servants. 

‘Common, however, as the opinion has been, that Foscolo’s Digamma 
Cottage was the image of an Eastern Haram, it yet admits of being 
doubted, whether the idea had not its sole origin in the encouragement 
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which he himself gave, either from vanity or madness, to these suspicions. 
After having heard his conduct represented by several persons, in a manver 
which did not allow of my doubting that he was a gross sensualist, I have 
had the advantage of conversing with other individuals, who, perhaps, had 
better opportunities of judging correctly respecting his character. Their 
testimony directly contradicts that before mentioned, and they repel with 
warmth the accusation that Foscolo was a sensualist. He delighted, say 
they, in being surrounded with whatever is beautiful; and he sought the 
fairest attendants that could be found, simply from the pleasure he took in 
beholding what is lovely. If he someiimes spoke of them, or to them, in 
a tone which scarcely became him as a master, it was only in conformity 
with his usual mode of expressing himself when elated ; and his particularity 
about their dress, and appearance, is accounted for in the same way. . He 
would never suffer any servant to enter his presence without having paid due 
attention to her dress; and it was his most special direction that no person 
of the kind should ever appear before him in black stockings. Again, 
say the individuals to me, Foscolo had the habits of a sensualist in nothing 
but appearance. He was remarkable for moderation in his appetites ; his 
diet was of the simplest and most sparing kind, and he scarcely ever drank 
more than two glasses, or two glasses and a half, of wine. Add to this, 
he always expressed himself with warmth against gross indulgences of every 
kind, and few will be inclined to believe, after reading the events of his life, 
that Foscolo could be guilty of flagrant hypocrisy. 

‘But, however doubtful it may be whether the accusation above alluded 
to be correct, no doubt exists of his imprudence in respect of all his pecu- 
niary affairs, At the period of which we are speaking he was in tolerable 
employment ; he wrote for the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and the 
encouragement given to his excellent essays on Petrarch, served to increase 
simultaneously his means and his expectations. So extensive were his 
designs, that he found constant employment for some young men of ability, 
to translate or improve his language, and it was with one of these, Mr. 
Graham, that he was guilty of the folly of fighting a duel on account of 
his favourite servant. But a casual observer might have supposed that he 
was rapidly advancing in fortune. The establishment he kept up, was one 
which would have swallowed up a revenue far greater than that which he 
could ever hope to command, had all his desigus been completed and 
crowned with success. His debts, consequently, were always on the in- 
crease ; and as a large part of his upholsterers’ bills remained unpaid, he 
was soon involved in difficulties which rendered ruin inevitable. ‘To 
accelerate the approaches of distress, his mind was at times too much 
oppressed with anxiety to allow of its free action, and thus the great wheel 
~ the machine on which his whole subsistence depended, soon grew unfit 
or use, 

‘The importunities of his creditors were at first borne with tolerable 
patience; the confidence he felt in the powers of his genius, and the un- 
willingness with which minds such as his yield to mere pecuniary distress, 
kept him from perceiving the whole extent of his difficulties. He was 
annoyed, but he was not as yet wise enough to acknowledge to himself 
that he had entered on a plan of life far different to that which his means 
authorized; and he went struggling on, till his promises and excuses no 
longer availed him with those who had demands on his purse. On the 
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first extreme pressure of distress he had recourse to his friends, and the 
aid they afforded him delayed for a brief period the progress of his disasters, 
But he was now in reality in a far worse situation than before; he had 
commenced a practice which hurt his independence, and which contributed 
still further to deceive him as to the nature of his difficulties. A small 
sum was not sufficient to render him any effectual aid, but, however small 
the sum borrowed, it is sufficient to make a man of delicate and inde- 
pendent mind feel uneasy. And no one can doubt that Foscolo felt this; 
but he never thought of anticipating any difficulty, and generally, therefore, 
he had no other alternative but that of yielding to it, or asking help of some 
of his acquaintances. At length an execution was placed on his premises, 
and he then appears to have resigned himself to despair. A gentleman, 
whose name I am not at liberty to mention, received a message from him 
late one evening, intimating the circumstance, and fully expressive of the 
misery of the writer. The call was promptly attended to, but on the 
gentleman’s arrival at the cottage, he was informed that Foscolo had re- 
tired to his apartment. He hastened to the room, and gaining admission 
with some difficulty, he discovered on the table near which the poet was 
seated, a little dagger, which Foscolo always carried in his bosom, but only 
displayed on great occasions. After a slight inquiry, therefore, into the 
cause of his present distress, he settled the demand of the person who had 
placed the execution in the house, and Foscolo was once more at ease. — 
vol. iii. pp. 491—4S6. 

The spirit of Foscolo was now nearly, though not quite broken. 
Despondency came upon him in its most gloomy shapes, and he 
appears to have seriously meditated the crime of suicide. He was 
unable any longer to go on in the style in which he had hitherto 
lived ; he was obliged to resign the Digamma Cottage to his credi- 
tors, and so intensely did he feel the pain of descending from his 
elegant residence to an humble lodging, that he determined on 
hiding in complete obscurity. Changing his name to that of 
Emeret, he took small apartments at Kentish Town; thence he 
removed to Hampstead, in company with a female, concerning 
whose real character we are unable to form a decisive opinion, 
though we rather incline to believe that she was, as he represented, 
his daughter. 


‘He was not, however, alone in his misfortunes. In saying this I have 
to mention a circumstance involved in some degree of difficulty, and re- 
specting which Foscolo’s most intimate friends expressed themselves in 
doubt. A short time before he left the Digamma Cottage, a young English 
woman arrived there, whom he presented to his acquaintances as his 
daughter. She was about seventeen or eighteen, and as Foscolo had been 
only three or four years in this country, the curious were naturally in- 
ype igh rege the circumstances of her birth. The answer he gave 

id not, it must be confessed, satisfy all his friends ; and I know that the 
strongest doubts are still entertained by some, as to the veracity of the 
story. The circumstance is altogether a strange one; but it is my duty as 
a biographer, to mention all I have been able to gather respecting it. 
Those who enjoyed Foscolo’s entire confidence, were convinced that the 
explanation he gave was correct, and I give it as they received it from his 
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lips. When he was either in the south of France, or at Calais, with the 
army, he became acquainted, it is stated, with an English person, who con- 
ceived for him a hasty and ardent attachment. Their acquaintance was 
not long restrained within the bounds of a virtuous friendship, and the 
young person alluded to is said to have been the fruit of the amour. The 
greatest caution was used to conceal her birth, her mother having been 
soon after married, and she was entrusted to the care of a female relative 
in England. With this person she resided, till the death of her aged pro- 
tectress left her unprovided for, and her father then determined upon 
taking her home to his own house. This is the account which the Canon 
Riego informs me he always received from Foscolo, respecting the amiable 
individual who watched over him through the most painful portion of his 
life, and to whom he was indebted for the only glimpse of domestic com- 
fort he had the chance of enjoying. I have received from her own lips the 
same account which the poet gave his friends, with the additional ob- 
servation, that had she been at liberty to mention circumstances which 
Foscolo wished not to have explained, and which, more especially, for the 
sake of one party still living, she did not think it right to mention, no 
doubt would remain upon the mind of any one respecting her being his 
daughter.’—vol. ili. pp. 500-—502. 

Innumerable, almost, were his changes of residence at this pe- 
riod, 1825. So capricious was he in this respect, vainly thinking 
that mere locality rendered it more easy for him to write in one 
place than in another, that he seldom remained a month together 
in any one abode. He experienced a serious disappointment in 
the failure of a plan which he had conceived, and to some extent 
executed, for new editions of Dante and Boccaccio, with prefaces and 
illustrations. He worked industriously at other matters, but his 
literary ambition was gone, and his labour became almost mechani- 
cal. His constitution was already broken down, and the pursuits 
which once afforded him so much delight, now became toilsome, 
because they were absolutely necessary for his subsistence. His 
last change of residence was to Turnham Green, where he was soon 
found to be labouring under all the symptoms of dropsy. In the 
spring of 1827, his malady assumed a fatal form, and it is due to 
his distinguished friends, Lord Holland, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Mr. Hudson Gurney, to whom he had dedicated his Dante, 
to say, that they were not inattentive to his wants in his last 
moments. From the Canon Rieyo he also received many proofs 
of the most considerate kindness. The concluding days of his life 
were, in every sense of the word, days to him of bitter mortification. 


‘ About the last day of September, when death was staring him in the 
face, Foscolo summoned what little strength he had remaining, to write to 
the celebrated Capo d’Istrias, who happened to be then in London, and from 
whom, it appears, he had at former periods received some acts of kindness, 
The letter contained many earnest requests for an interview, which Foscolo 
desired, it is supposed, in order that he might unburthen his mind of the 
anxiety he felt respecting his former obligations to the president, and speak 
to him about some provision for his unprotected daughter. ‘The latter,” 
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I have heard the Canon Riego say, ‘‘ was the subject which preyed most 
heavily upon his mind during the last days of his life. 1 never saw him 
shed tears, except when he alluded to the desolate situation in which he 
feared his child would be left by his death.” “ In other respects,” remarks 
the Canon, “ he looked forward to death with cold indifference; and when 
speaking of his past life, he uniformly expressed the most bitter regret that 
he had not remained at home, and devoted himself to comforting the 
declining years of his beloved mother, the thought of whom was always in 
his mind, instead of wasting himself in the troubled pursuit of politics, or 
of literature as a profession.” 

‘The letter he had written to Capo d’Istrias remained unanswered till 
the 10th of October. On the morning of that day, the president went to 
Turnham Green; but, on his arriving at Foscolo’s house, he learned that 
he was then too near his end to be disturbed. Deeply affected’ at this 
intelligence, he sent in his name tothe Canon Riego, and one or two other 
gentlemen who were present, and was admitted. He approached the side 
of Foscolo’s bed with a friendly and commisserating air; but the attention 
was met with a look of recognition, which implied more of reproach than 
thankfulness ; and the dying man turned himself in his bed, as if wishin 
to hold no further communion with his visitor. Death rapidly approached 
after this, but without making any alteration in the tranquillity, or rather, 
perhaps, in the indifference with which he had always expressed himself 
ready to meet it. At length it came, and, according to the account of 
one who was with him at the time, he underwent the last pang with as 
much composure as he would have drunk a glass of wine, and left the 
world as if he were glad to bid it farewell. 

‘Thus ended the career of one of the most distinguished men that 
modern Italy has produced. The personal character of Foscolo has been 
submitted to severe criticism, and, like that of most men of his disposition, 
it has met with little mercy. His natural candour was sufficient of itself 
to create him enemies in the world, but this candour, so noble in itself, 
wherever found, was, unfortunately, leavened with an asperity which too 
often gave to his honourable love of independence the appearance of pride 
and angry passion. He was thus always obnoxious to the weak and the 
ignorant, frequently to the calm and temperate, and occasionally to those 
who were in every way worthy of his respect, and who would have shown 
him every kind of honour but for his impatient and overbearing disposition. 
While he thus created a host of opponents by the mere faults of bis 
temper, he added largely to their number by the imprudence of his con- 
duct. Men of genius ought not, perhaps, to be judged of in the same way 
as the mass of human beings, whose actions are under the influence of 
different motives. Some allowance, perhaps, ought to be made, for the 
indiscretions, not for the vices, of those, whose prudence even is derived 
from considerations with which that of mankind in general has little to do; 
but if the world ought to be thus charitable towards men of genius, men of 
genius ought to exercise equal charity towards the world, and not to be 
angry if they, who have only the common maxims of plain sense and pru- 
dence to guide their decisions, blame every departure from such guides 
with pertinacious severity. Thus the course which Foscolo followed, could 
not fail of generating suspicions as to his integrity. Those who were best 
able to judge of him, who knew his real feelings and sentiments, acquit 
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him of many charges; but the acquittal of a few high minded and think- 
ing men, has seldom sufficient influence with less elevated minds, to make 
them forego their suspicions. Looking at Foscolo without any wish to 
praise him for virtues which he did not possess, much less to accuse him of 
faults which did not tarnish his character, he may be fairly described as an 
ardent lover of public truth, a determined but rational partisan of freedom; 
as constant and devoted in his patriotism, temperate in his habits, and full 
of boldness and magnanimity whenever called upon to defend the cause of 
the oppressed. But on the other hand, pride, with the less dignified vice 
of vanity, tinctured many of his best actions; he was prodigal of his means 
when it was his duty to exercise a provident parsimony; the good effects 
of his temperance and other virtues, were counteracted by a weak and unjust 
indulgence in improper and useless expenses, and they were not unfre- 
quently, I fear, sacrificed entirely for the gratification of some dark and 
latent passion. 

‘The splendour of his character was thus much tarnished, but afier all, 
let us hope that it was only the brightness of the surface that suffered; 
truth, if it be loved, lives in the very centre of the heart; patriotism and 
independence are of the man’s self; and the vanity and imprudence of 
Foscolo never led him either to contradict his principles, or to betray his 
country. 

‘As a poet and a scholar, Foscolo will always occupy an eminent station 
among the writers of thiscentury. The Sepolcri, the Hymn to the Graces, 
and some of his minor pieces, are eminently beautiful; but the Letters of 
Ortis surpass all his other works, both in eloquence of language, and 
grandeur of sentiment. His tragedies abound in noble thoughts, but as 
dramas they are deficient in many of the characteristics necessary to the 
popularity of such compositions. 

‘I have but to add, that this great, but equally unfortunate and eccentric 
man, lies buried in Chiswick church-yard. Mr. Hudson Gurney kindly 
directed a stone to be placed over his grave; but it has long been covered 


with the grass and weeds which indicate forgetfulness.’'—vol. iii. pp. 509— 
514. 


The Life of Foscolo, besides being well written, and diversified 
by many topics of interest, is one added to the many warnings 
which have been already afforded to literary men, against what we 
may almost call the crime of improvidence. It is little, after all, 
upon which a man can subsist, who chooses to live with modera- 
tion, and a strict regard to economy. If only engaged in ordinary 
employment—and with proper education and acquirements, he need 
hardly be without employment in London—he may easily render 
himself, by reasonable precautions, so far independent, as to keep 
his mind unclouded by despondency, capable of freely using its 
powers, and of receiving pleasure from their exercise. 

We cannot conclude this notice of Mr. Stebbing’s volumes with- 
out observing, that he appears to us not only to have a happy turn 
for biographical writing, but, what is equally, if not still more 


indispensable, a strong and conscientious attachment to truth upon 
all occasions. In point of honesty, at least, he is inferior to none 
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of his predecessors in this agreeable department of literature, 
Upon doubtful questions, it is delightful to see with what a judicial 
and upright intention he sums up the evidence on both sides, and 
leaves the readers, his jury, to form their own decision. 





Arr. X.— The Life of Frederick the Second, King of Prussia. By Lord 
Dover. In Two Volumes. London: Longman and Co, 1831. 


A wELt digested and impartial biography of such a hero as Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia, was so desirable an accession to our lite- 
rature, that we cannot too earnestly applaud the spirit which has 
induced Lord Dover to endeavour to supply it; although the nature 
of the subject forbids us to expect any novelty or increase of interest 
in the performance. Frederick, indeed, was too much favoured by 
circumstances, to admit of the slightest hazard that any event of his 
extraordinary career, or any trait of his singular character, should 
not be faithfully preserved, for the contemplation of future ages, 
He took care to be surrounded, during his life, by successive circles 
of men, the most remarkable of their era, for learning, for genius, 
for the influence which they exercised, through their writings, over 
the feelings and understandings of their contemporaries. In be- 
coming the host, and sometimes the task-master, of Voltaire, and 
of some of the principal philosophers of his day ; and, in either flat- 
tering their vanity, or thwarting their favourite purposes, Frederick 
knew that he drew upon him the direct attention of the existing 
guardians and distributors of historical renown. Either the gra- 
titude, he concluded, of such men, for the favours he had bestowed 
on them, or their indignation on account of his ill treatment, would 
equally operate as a security, that his name and actions would oc- 
cupy the most distinguished station in the annals of his time. If 
such, indeed, be the true description of the policy of Frederick, the 
expectations by which he was actuated, were literally fulfilled, at 
least by Voltaire ; for it is not so much to the partiality of the latter, 
as it is to his resentment, that the king is in a great measure in- 
debted for that universal interest regarding him, which, to this 
hour, has experienced no material abatement. Frederick himself 
was no mean contributor to the literature of his age. The spectacle 
of a king, at the date to which we refer, renouncing all the delusive 
distinctions of a crown, and satisfied to contend in the common 
arena for intellectual honours, was such a striking innovation, as te 
make the deepest impression throughout the civilized world. And 
Frederick himself has enjoyed all the benefit of the curiosity which 
his novel example had excited ; for many who would have been in- 
different to his actions and his character, were still solicitous to read 
the writings of a Prussian monarch. From such felicitous accidents 
and coincidences it has happened, that not one of all the heroes, 
whom it is the business of modern history to commemorate, stands 
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more clearly defined, or more faithfully pourtrayed, to our eyes 
than Frederick the Great. 

In searching, as men are naturally inclined to do, for some rea- 
sons that will serve to explain the causes of that comparative supe- 
riority of mind, which this monarch exhibited over his immediate 
ancestors, and, indeed, the whole of his successors, we are led, prin- 
cipally, to consider the nature of his early education. He was the 
creat grandson of Frederick William, a man, who from his wisdom, 
conduct, and prudence, acquired the title of the “ Great Elector.” 
If we can suppose, that peculiar mental faculties obey the same 
law of hereditary descent, as that which regulates the transmission 
of family diseases, and that the genius of the great-grandfather can 
be passed secretly through two generations, and shine with all its 
original brightnesss in a third, then we have an intelligible clue to 
account for the splendid qualities of Frederick the Great. His 
grandfather was a vain and contemptible creature of pageants and 
court forms. His father, however, was worse, for all the energy 
that he possessed, was employed in the service of the basest of pas- 
sions. It is only amongst the lives of the Roman emperors, that 
we can find any parallel to the character of the latter eg The 


least revolting portion of his acts, consist of the various manifesta- 
tions which he gave, during life, of the greatest eccentricity. Some 
of his excesses are too curious to be omitted. His partiality to 
giants was a principal passion, as we learn from the following 


anecdotes :— 


‘His fondness for his tall regiment of guards is well known; every 
country bordering upon his own territories was ransacked in search of 
giants, and, upon more than one occasion, he was near going to war, 
rather than be compelled to give up his acquisitions of this kind. Nor 
was any class of men, or any profession, sacred from the violence of the 
Prussian press-gangs. Even priests were actually torn from the altars, 
as was the case, among others, with the Abbe Bastiani, who was carried off 
while celebrating mass in a village church in the north of Italy. He sub- 
sequently settled at Berlin, and was admitted into the intimate society of 
Frederick the Great.* The extraordinary desire of Frederick William to 
recruit this regiment, seems even to have got the better of the passion of 
avarice, which, on all other occasions, reigned paramount in his breast; 
for we find instances recorded, in which he gave great sums for single re- 
cruits of a gigantic stature. To one called “ the great Joseph,” who ap- 
parently was a monk, he gave 5000 florins for enlisting, and paid 1500 rix 
dollars to the monastery he belonged to. In the procuring of an Italian, 
named Andrea Capra, the charge was as follows :—1500 rix dollars as 
bounty money to the recruit himself, and 2000 rix dollars to the persons 





* ‘Bastiani, after being kidnapped, was placed in a regiment as a private 
soldier, but as his history excited some curiosity, Prince Frederick took 
much notice of him, and on his accession to the throne, made Bastiani a 
canon of the cathedral of Breslau, and aconstant companion of his own.’ 
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who discovered and watched him, and to those who carried him off by 
force from his own country. But the most expensive recruit of all appears 
to have been an Irishman, named James Kirkland, for the procuring of 
whom the following curious bill was brought in to the King :— 


SQ 
‘“‘ For the man himself, on condition of his giving up his 
person - - - - 1000 0 0 
For the sending of two spies - - - 1818 0 
The journey from Ireland to Chester = - - - 30 0 0 
From Chester to Ireland - - - 2512 9 
The man who accompanied him on the journey” - - 1016 0 
To himself on his arrival - - . 118 0 
Three years of wages promised him - - - 60 0 0 
To some of his acquaintance in London, who helped to 
persuade him - - - - 18 18 0 
A fortnight’s allowance - - - .. | ae 
For a uniform, shoes, &c. - - - 19 6 9 
Journey from London to Berlin - - - 21 0 @ 
Post horses from Gravesend to London and back - 6 6 0 
To other persons employed in the business — - . 2 Fe 
The two soldiers of the guard who assisted - - 1815 0 
To some persons for secrecy - - - 1212 0 
Expenses at the inn at Gravesend - - - 413 0 
To a justice of peace - - - - 6 6 0 
To a man who accompanied him, and watched him constantly 3 3 0 
For a boat - - - - - 0650 
For letters to Ireland and back - - our 


Making in all the enormous sum of 1200/. 10s.! paid for a single recruit.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 5—7. 

It is no wonder that Frederick William should wish to gratify 
his taste upon a more economical scale than he seems to have been 
compelled to adopt. He accordingly set his heart upon a project, 
for the regular cultivation of a race of giants in his own dominions. 
Every woman of unusual stature, whom he even casually saw, he 
compelled to intermarry with one of his guards, quite indifferent 
whether she was pleased or not with the alliance. He very soon 
found out, however, by one very curious incident, that kidnapping 
women required somewhat of a more dexterous sportsman than was 
sufficient for the capture of the men. 


‘On one occasion,’ says Lord Dover,‘ in going from Potsdam to 
Berlin, he met a young, handsome, and well-made girl, of an almost gi- 
‘gantic size ; he was struck with her, and having stopped and spoken to 
her, he learned from herself that she was a Saxon, and not married—that 
she had come on business to the market at Berlin, and was now returning 
to her village in Saxony. “ In that case,” said Frederick William to her, 
“‘ you pass before the gate of Potsdam; and if I give you a note to the 
commandant, you can deliver it without going out of your way. ‘Take 
charge, therefore, of the note which I am about to write, and promise me 
to deliver it yourself to the commandant, and you shall have a dollar for 
your pains.” The girl, who knew the King’s character well, promised all 
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that he wished. The note was written, sealed, and delivered to her with 
the dollar: but the Saxon, aware of the fate that attended her at Potsdam, 
did not enter the town. She found near the gate a very little old woman, 
to whom she made over the note and the dollar, recommending her to 
execute the commission without delay, and acquainting her at the same 
time that it came from the King, and regarded some urgent and pressing 
business. After this, our gigantic young heroine continued her journey 
with as much rapidity as possible. The old woman, on the other hand, 
hastened to the commandant, who opened the note, and found in it a posi- 
tive order to marry the bearer of it without delay to a certain grenadier, 
whose name was mentioned. The old woman was much surprised at this 
result: she, however, submitted herself without murmuring to the orders 
of his Majesty; but it was necessary to employ all the power of authority, 
mingled with alternate menaces and promises, to overcome the extreme re- 
pugnance, and even despair of the soldier. It was not till the next day that 
Frederick William discovered he had been imposed upon, and that the 
soldier was inconsolable at his misfortune. No other resource then re- 
mained to the King, but to order the immediate divorce of the new-married 
couple.’—vol. i. pp. 7—9. 

Such were the character and habits of the man, to whose taste 
and discretion, the education of the young mind of Frederick the 
Great, was intrusted. He naturally tried to infuse into his young 
charge, a partiality for those pursuits which he himself was induced 
by choice to adopt. He gave the young prince, at eight years of 
age, an arsenal of small arms, and made him colonel of a regiment 
of boys, whom it should be his principal study to improve in disci- 
pline. But Frederick appeared to comply with the prescribed 
course of duty with reluctance, and showed an unequivocal prefer- 
ence for his flute and his books. About the time oe ts he reached 
his fourteenth year, he had the misfortune to incur the dislike of 
his parent, who thenceforth treated him with a degree of tyranny that 
is absolutely atrocious. In the Memoirs of the Margravine of Ba- 
reith, the sister of Frederick, and a sharer in the persecution in- 
flicted hy her father, the details of his barbarous treatment are re- 
lated without exaggeration. It was during his fits of the gout that 
Frederick William exhibited all the ferocity of his temper, and ap- 
peared more like a demon than a man. Among the occupations of 
this king during the paroxysms of his disease, was painting in oils, 
of which accomplishment he is represented to have been ridicu- 
lously vain. 


‘For the most part,’ observes Lord Dover,‘ one of his own grena- 
diers was the model from which he copied: and when the portrait had 
more or less colour in it than the original, or was not as the King thought 
sufficiently resembling, he was in the habit of colouring the cheeks of the 
soldier to correspond with the picture. At other times, when painting, he 
would fall asleep; and while in this situation it not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that the brush in falling, trailed along the canvas and disfigured it. 
When he awoke he attributed this to the painter, whom he kept in the 
room with him to mix his colours, and who he said had done it from jea- 
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lousy of his talents. On these occasions, the sitting concluded with the 
caning of the poor painter. Enchanted with the fruits of his genius, he 
shewed them to his courtiers, and asked their opinion concerning them; 
but as he would have been very angry with any one who had criticized 
them, he was quite sure of being gratified with admiration. “ Well,” said 
he one day to an attendant who was extolling the beauties of one of his 
pictures, “* how much do you think that picture would bring at a sale?” 
** Sire, it would be cheap at a hundred ducats.” ‘* You shall have it for 
fifty,” said the King, “ because you are a good judge, and [ am therefore 
anxious todo you a favour.” The poor courtier, obliged to become the 
possessor of this miserable performance, and to pay so dear for it, deter- 
mined for the future to be more circumspect in his admiration.’"—vol. i, 
pp. 62, 63. 


Not only Frederick himself, but those who succoured him, or 
showed him the least sympathy in his sufferings, were the objects 
of the father’s direst hostility. But his personal treatment grew 
every day more insupportable. As he could not indulge his musi- 
cal propensities at home, he was in the habit of frequenting the 
house of a citizen of Potsdam, whose daughter was a proficient on 
the harpsichord, but whose deficiencies of external form rendered it 
quite improbable that Frederick could have any other mouive for 
his visits than the love of music. But as soon as the King found 
out the scene of his son’s clandestine enjoyment, he caused the un- 
fortunate young girl to be publicly whipped through the streets of 
the town, by the executioner. Frederick was resolved to bear his 
persecution no longer; and as his father proposed that he should 
accompany him on an expedition to Dresden, the young prince con- 
ceived that this would be a fair opportunity to put his intentions of 
escape into execution. But he was dissuaded from it by his sister; 
and after having performed the journey to Dresden, he returned to 
undergo fresh persecutions from his father. Shortly after their arn- 
val at Potsdam, the following terrible scene, described by Frederick 
himself, took place between them. 


«** As Lentered the King’s room this morning, he first seized me by the 
hair, and then threw me on the ground, along which, after having exercised 
the vigour of his arm upon my unhappy person, he dragged me in spite of 
all my resistance to a neighbouring window; his intention apparently was to 
poor the office of the mutes of the seraglio, for seizing the cord be- 
Onging to the curtain, he placed it round my neck. I had, fortunately for 
myself, had the time to place myself upon my legs, and I seized hold of 
both his hands and began to cry out. A servant came immediately to my 
assistance, and delivered me from his hands.” He then adds *‘ I am daily 
exposed to similar dangers, and my enemies are so excessive, and so des- 
a. that it is only violent remedies which can put an end to them.”— 
vol. i. p. 75. 


Frederick now resolved that nothing should prevent him from 
attempting to get out of the way. In conjunction with two trusty 
friends, Katt and Keith, he arranged to take flight from a place 
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between Anspach and Frankfort, during an intended journey in 
which the king was to accompany him. His plans failed,—he was 
arrested and carried prisoner to Mittemvalde, a village near Berlin. 
The king took instant measures for the seizure of all persons impli- 
cated in the attempted escape of his son; a few officers were dis- 
charged the service. Keith luckily escaped, but the unfortunate 
Katt was apprehended, and cruelly put to death. It is distressing 
to think that we live in an age so near to that dark era, when such 
barbaritses were allowed to be practised with impunity, as those 
which Frederick William perpetrated on this occasion. He shut 
up his son as a state prisoner at Custrin, in a dungeon where the 
light of day was admitted only from one small aperture, where no 
one was allowed to be with him, and where he was obliged to live 
on an allowance of sixpence farthing of our money aday. He 
assembled a court martial to sit in judgment on his son, and when 
the members had the fortitude to acquit the accused, the king de- 
termined upon appointing another, and the latter was found more 
complying. Frederick was condemned to death, and the king 
would have most assuredly caused his sentence of decapitation to 
be carried into effect, if it were not for the peremptory interference 
of some of the crowned heads of Europe, but particularly the Em- 
peror. The interposition of remonstrants so powerful as these, 
could not be despised, and Frederick was detained in prison but for 
avery short time. Whilst in the fortress of Custrin, however, and 
still in dreadful uncertainty as to his fate, the unhappy Frederick 
was exposed, by a decree of his father, to a shocking aggravation 
of the horrors of his condition. His young friend Katt, one of the 
agents who volunteered to assist in his escape, was convicted, and 
sentenced to decapitation, and was now to be sent expressly to 
Custrin, in order to be executed in the presence of Frederick. The 
sequel is heart rending. 


‘He (Katt) arrived at Custrin on the evening of the 5th of November, 
(1730) and early the next morning he was led to the scaffold. On the 
preceding day, Frederick, having been first dressed in a coarse fustian dress 
similar to that which had been given to Katt, was transferred to the General 
Lepel, the governor of Custrin, and the president Munchow, who had the 
charge of him, from the apartment he had previously occupied to one on a 
lower floor, looking into the court of the fortress, where he found his bed 
prepared. At his first entrance the curtains of the windows were let down, 
so as to prevent his seeing into the court: but at a given signal they were 
drawn up, and discovered to the astonished and agitated Frederick, a scaffold 
hung with black, and on a level with the window, which had been enlarged 
and its bars removed. Upon beholding this preparation, Frederick became 
convinced that his own death was determined on, and passed the night 
under this delirium in no very agreeable manner. Nor were his feelings 
much relieved, when, early in the morning, Lepel and Munchow returned 
to him, and undeceived him with regard to himself, but informed him 
that, according to the peremptory and express orders of his barbarous 
father, he was to witness the execution of his friend. 
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‘In the meanwhile Schenk had also informed Katt of the trial that 
awaited him: ‘‘‘I'ry,” said he, “ to preserve your firmness, my dear Katt, 
A dreadful fate awaits you: you are now at Custrin, and you are about to 
see the prince royal.” ‘Say, rather,” replied Katt, “ that I am going to 
have the greatest consolation that could be given to me.” So saying, he 
mounted the scaffold, while four grenadiers were employed in holding the 
unhappy Frederick with his face towards the window. He wished to cast 
himself out of it, but was kept back by those about him. ‘I conjure you,” 
said he, ‘in God’s name to retard the execution. I will write to the King 
that I am ready to renounce all my rights to the crown if he will pardon 
Katt.” He would have said more upon this subject, but Munchow stopped 
his mouth with his handkerchief. When he was again permitted to speak, he 
cried out—** It makes me most miserable, my dear Katt, to think that ! am 
the cause of your death. Would to God that I were in your place.”— 
« Ah, Sir,” replied Katt, ‘if | had a thousand lives 1 would willingly sa- 
crifice them for you.” The executioner now attempted to put a bandage 
over the eyes of Katt, which the latter resisted : then lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he cried out, ‘* My God, I render up my soul to thy hands!” At 
the same instant his head, which was cut off at a single blow, rolled upon 
the scaffold, while his arms mechanically stretched themselves towards 
the window where the prince royal had been stationed: but he was there 
no longer, having fallen in a deep swoon into the arms of his attendants, 
Upon recovering from this after some hours, he found himself still at the 
window, and in full view of the gory corpse of his friend! such had been 
the express orders of a father, who was so but in name.—A second swoon 
was the consequence of the sight.’—vol. i. pp. 123—125. 


It is a fact highly honourable to the heart of Frederick, that in 
speaking of these transactions after many years, as a historian, he 
seeks to palliate the crimes of, and invent excuses for, his father. 

Frederick’s health suffered in consequence of the scene of horror, 
of which he had been so reluctant a witness. His father not being 
able to kill him outright, sent a clergyman to convert him to Chris- 
tianity ; for, owing, it is said, to his first education having been left to 
the care of a French woman, Frederick appeared to have imbibed a 
repugnance to the doctrines of Revelation. The success of the theo- 
logian, we regret to say, was not such as answered the hopes and 
wishes of all good men, and as would have proved beneficial to the 
prince himself. We cannot, however, altogether blame him for show- 
ing his distrust of a system of religion, which was pretended to be 
the guide of conduct of those from whom he had suffered so much un- 
just, and such unnatural persecution. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that coupling the practise of his malicious enemies with the 
religious principles which they so zealously avowed, he should have 
been guilty of the fundamental error, of secretly regarding them as 
cause and effect. The renunciation of the Christian doctrine by 
Frederick ,—a renunciation which he persevered in to the hour of 
his death, is a lesson full of wise and practical instruction. How 
could he believe in the divine origin of a Gospel, which was forced 
upon his understanding by incarceration and the severest treat 
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ment? How was it possible for him to confide in the mollifying 
ower of a creed,which was cherished by his father, who placed no 
hound to the indulgence of all his worst passions ? 

Frederick, however, by specious appearances and promises, en- 
listed the good offices of the chaplain in his favour. The represen- 
tations of the latter at court, moved the old king to such a state of 
forgiveness, as that he recalled his son, and had him married, with- 
out delay, toa Princess of Brunswick. Frederick, though he ap- 
parently consented to the match, resolved, as far as he was con- 
cerned, to invalidate it completely. He contrived a stratagem to 
have his chamber disturbed, after his retirement with his wife, on 
the night of their marriage. The ceremony was performed at the 
country palace of the Duke of Brunswick : they had scarcely with- 
drawn together, when a cry of fire was heard in the house. Fre- 
derick jumped up from his nuptial couch, and to it he never after- 
wards returned. He visited his spouse during the remainder of his 
life, oncein every year, paying to ioe the compliment, which on no 
ether occasion did he renew, of substituting for his military boots, 
a pair of silk stockings. 

The county of Rupin was bestowed on Frederick by his father, 
as a marriage portion. The young prince took possession of the 
territory, and soon fixed his residence at a country house called 
Rheinsberg, a village a few miles from Rupin. Here in retire- 
ment, with the exception of a short interval, during which he was 
obliged to serve with his father under Prince Eugene, the gene- 
ralissimo of the Emperor, did Frederick carry on those plans of 
literary research, and that extensive correspondence with the most 
eminent characters of his age, which laid the foundation of his sub- 
sequent friendship with many of the latter. Here he composed, too, 
his earliest works, and lived in all the luxury of literary easeand 
indulgence, until the death of his father devolved upon him the 
cares ofa throne. This event took place in 1740. The directions 
left by the old king for the ordering of his funeral, are singularly 
minute. He specifies the exact mode in which his body is to be 
laid out; he particularly requires that it shall be opened by the 
surgeons, and that the cause of his malady, and the state of all 
the parts of his body shall be examined with care, prohibiting, 
however, in the strictest manner, the removal of any portion of his 
remains. He forbids that any funeral sermon should be preached 
over him, but desires that a festival shall be given on the evening 
of his burial, in the great room in the garden, to the officers of his 
regiment. ‘*The best cask of hock,” he adds, “ which I have in 
my cellar, must be opened: and at this repast good wine alone 
shall be drank.” He then directs that sermons shall be preached 
a fortnight after the funeral, but he begs that the clergy will say 
nothing of his life or actions, or any thing personal to him. “In 
Seneral,” says the shrewd old monarch, “in these funeral sermons, 
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I do not wish to be made worse than I am, but at the same time | 
do not wish to be praised.” 

The accession of Frederick seemed to produce a sudden and 
very remarkable change in his character. He signalized the first 
year of his reign by entering on a war for the repossession of Sile- 
sia. But in this campaign, which ended with the treaty of Dres- 
den, Frederick gained little more than barren honors, except the 
designation which he ever afterwards retained,—Frederick the 
Great. He now attended to domestic affairs, and commenced in 
1747, that reform of the laws, and of the administration of justice, 
which constitutes so remarkable an era in the Prussian annals, 
Cocceji, his chancellor, was deputed by him to frame a new code 
of laws, which,after the most violent opposition, chiefly on the part 
of the lawyers, was at length adopted. Extensive modifications 
were introduced into the constitution of the different tribunals, and 
Frederick, in the enthusiasm of his zeal for reform, was accus- 
tomed to say to all the judges, ‘‘ If a suit arises between me and 
one of my subjects, and that the case is a doubtful one, you should 
always decide against me.” 

It did so happen in a little time that there was a suit brought 
against him. He wanted to extend a new palace, and offered to pur- 
chase the right of a mill which was situated in his way. The miller 
would not sell his property at any price: the king became angry, 
and, forgetting himself fora moment, threatened the man with fore- 
ing him to yield by his royal power. ‘ Oh,” replied the miller, 
‘you cannot frighten me in this way: we have judges at Berlin!” 
Frederick molested the poor man no farther, and built his palace in 
another direction. The king, indeed, evinced not only in his 
facility of access, but in every one of his public acts, a great con- 
sideration for the poor, and upon one occasion he carried his zeal 
for a poor man to the verge of injustice agaiast a rich one. During 
the whole of bis reign, he devoted a great share of his attention to 
the establishment of colonies in different parts of his territories ; 
and the system upon which he proceeded was found to produce 
the most beneficial consequences. This was, however, only a 
preparatory step to the abolishment of servitude in his domi- 
nions, which glorious measure took effect in the year 1766. 
The policy which Frederick adopted in the appointment of mi- 
nisters of religion, was quite admirable for its prudence and true 
charity. The Grand Consistory generally selected the pastor for a 
vacant cure; but if he was not liked, the parishioners were 
authorised by Frederick to reject him, and choose any other, 
provided there was no legitimate objection against him. So 
common a thing was it for the king to receive the peasantry when 
they applied to see him, that no peasant came to Potsdam, without 
being asked if he came to see the king. The substantial pledge, 
however, which he gave, of his lively concern for the interests of the 
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people, consisted in the establishment of magazines for corn, in most 
of the towns of his dominions, by which he was enabled, effectually, 
to secure them against the vicissitudes of a bad harvest—a calamity 
that was but too imminent in a land so sterile. Again, he intro- 
duced, at his own expence, manufactures,—those of China, for in- 
stance, wool and silk,—which proved valuable sources of industry 
to the Prussian population. The great drawback on the benevo- 
lent character of Frederick, was his military system. We shall 
remember as long as we live, the impression which the account of 
this system, given by Baron Trenck, in his romantic memoirs, made 
on our minds. Zimmermann states, that suicides were common in 
the army of Frederick; but that a religious belief amongst the 
common people, that voluntary death is eternally punished in the 
next world, changed the practice of suicide into that of murder. 
The soldiers murdered children, and then gave themselves up to 
justice. What a horrible alternative was this, and how dreadful 
must have been the severity of that discipline, to which an ignomi- 
nious death, preceded by the commission of the most atrocious 
crimes, was preferable! That system, however, was only the theo- 
retic law, to which Frederick, by tradition and long habit, was 
wedded. Nothing could be more kind, more amiable, and conde- 
scending, than the conduct attributed to him in anecdotes relating 
to his intercourse with his soldiers, which are much too numerous, 
and too pomted to be fictitious. 

We must altogether omit any allusion to the wars in which Fre- 
derick was subsequently engaged. In the first place, the history of 
his campaigns has been long familiar to the world; and, in the 
next place, we suspect that mankind has outlived its taste for the 
description of sieges and battles, and the other well-known occasions 
of human carnage. Men have changed, and have wonderfully im- 
proved since that epoch, wheu the Athenian orator complained that 
the personal strength and physical prowess of Hercules were the 
theme of universal admiration, whilst nobody seemed to recognise 
the qualities of his mind,—his justice, his wisdom, and his know- 
ledge. We prefer, therefure, dwelling on those traits of Frederick’s 
character, which represent him as the master of his passions—as the 
determined and successful opposer of all his most inveterate VICes ; 
believing that the conqueror of nations is not half so worthy of his- 
torical remembrance, as the potentate who gains a victory over his 
lust of power, and establishes good laws, where it might have been 
his own interest to perpetuate bad ones. 

The intercourse of the King of Prussia with Voltaire, their co- 
quetting, the breaking off and the renewal of their friendship, are 
all topics of universal and familiar knowledge. There is nothing 
connected with the subject in these volumes which purports to be a 
novelty, 

It was a part of the very sensible policy of Frederick, to treat the 
press of his kingdom with indulgence. Dr. Moore, in his very 
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amusing work, View of the Society and Manners, &c., expresses 
his surprise at the liberty of speech which he witnessed in the coffee- 
houses of Berlin, iadnitling the king and his government. 

It is by no means an unequivocal proof of the goodness of heart 
which is generally attributed to Frederick, that when every state 
almost of Europe, as if impelled by a simultaneous movement, de- 
termined on the expulsion of the Jesuits from their dominions, he 
received them with open arms, and maintained the establishments 
of those who had been already domiciled in his dominions. The 
language upon this delicate subject, of a man who had no particu- 
lar feelings to bias his mind on the score of religion, who looked with 
an unprejudiced and an equal eye upon all the varieties of Chris- 
tian keene, deserves our deepest attention. 

‘« Why,” said he, ‘* have the powers of Europe abolished these deposi- 
taries of the lore of Rome and Athens—these excellent professors of the 
humanities, and perhaps, I might add, of humanity; those late reverend 
fathers? Education will lose by this. But as my brothers, the Catholic 
kings, and most Christian, and most faithful, and apostolic kings, have all 
driven them out, 1, who am most heretic, collect as many of them as 
I can; and perhaps some day they will pay court to me to get some of 
them. I keep up the race.”’ 


It is a blot upon the memory of Frederick, that he not only con- 
sented to, but participated in the first plunder of Poland. It is 
only justice, however, to state, that the portion of the partitioned 
kingdom which fell to his share, was sunk into the most abject con- 
dition, and that he used every means in his power to raise its inha- 
bitants to a state of comparative plenty, civilization, and happiness. 

But the end of Frederick’s career now drew nigh. Although he 
would not credit it, his physicians declared that he was affected 
with dropsy, which would prove fatal to his life. He sent for Zim- 
mermann, who prescribed according to the best of his judgment, but 
whose advice and assistance were altogether counteracted by the 
vicious determination on which Frederick uniformly acted, to eat 
and drink as he chose. At the most precarious moment he 
insisted on a meal of eel pie, or some such dish, served up with 
prodigious quantities of pepper, and other indigestible materials. 
A few days only before his death, he commenced his dinner with a 
large quantity of soup, spiced to excess ; this was followed by a huge 
quantity of beef, dressed in wine and spirits; he next partook of 
the Italian polenta, which is made of Turkey wheat and Parmesan 
cheese, is seasoned with garlick and hot spices, and is then fried 
in butter until a thick crust is formed upon it. Upon these strata 
the goodly king was not loath to build a superstructure in his sto- 
mach, consisting of an enormous plate of eel pie, which was served 
up so hot, that one of the persons present declared that it looked as 
if it had been “ baked in hell.” On the 17th of August, 1786, 
Frederick expired, and up nearly to that day he contrived to tran- 
sact, with exemplary diligence, the public business. There is but 
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tyo much reason to credit the representation of Zimmermann, that 
the king died a disbeliever, not merely in Christianity, but even in 
the immortality of the soul. _ If this be the case, it is only another 
proof of the influence which early impressions, long nurtured, will 
exert over the amiable and useful instincts of our nature. 











Arr. Xl.—Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs. Somerville. 8vo. 
pp. 621. London: Murray. 1831. 


THERE are some incidental circumstances associated with the 
publication before us, which very forcibly attract our interest. In 
the first place, it was undertaken at the instance of the present 
Lord Chancellor, whose judgment and acuteness in estimating the 
capabilities of others, cannot be very easily deceived: in the next 
place, this work, which treats exclusively of one of the highest and 
most complicated departments of science, is the production of a 
lady, whose laborious and protracted devotion to the intricacies of 
mathematical calculation, has not interfered with the discharge of 
those ordinary duties, which her position in society imposes upon 
her. In the literary and scientific circles of this and other coun- 
tries, the pame of Mrs. Somerville is pronounced with those expres- 
sions of respect and admiration, which her singular ability and at- 
tainments deserve. She has given no inconsiderable number of 
proofs that, in her person at least, the sex of which she is the 
ornament, labours most unjustly under a prejudice which would 
assign a superior intellect to man, and would proscribe the female 
race from those pursuits that demand an unusual extent or number 
ef mental faculties. The literary annals of most civilized countries, 
contain the names of women who have rendered themselves distin- 
guished by great erudition. In our own country we have numerous 
examples of females obtaining, by superior talents and industry, a 
degree of acquaintance with the learned languages, such as is but 
rarely witnessed amongst the members of the other sex. It was 
only during the last year that the daugter of Parkhurst, the com- 
piler of the Hebrew and Greek dictionaries, died. For several 
years after the death of her father, she exclusively superintended 
the reprinting of these learned works; and it is entirely owing to 
her extensive acquaintance with both those languages, that the 
dictionaries alluded to merit the praise of unusual accuracy. The 
family by which the patent of King’s printer in Ireland has been held 
for many years, are indebted for the privilege to the classical attain- 
nents possessed by one of its female members. Constantia Grierson, 
under the pressure of the direst poverty, contrived to make such a 
progress in the knowledge of Greek and Latin, as to be able to put 
forth, with learned notes and comments, an edition of Terence. 
this she dedicated to Lord Carteret, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who, in consequence of the merits which the work displayed, 
but with a disregard for the public good, which would be wondered 
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at in any other climate in the world, conferred upon the said Con- 
stantia, in conjunction with others of her family, the valuable pre- 
rogative of printing for his Majesty. These cases, however, ex- 
emplify a capability in the female sex, of overcoming obstacles of 
minor importance, compared with those which have been suvdued 
by women in other departments of knowledge. One of the most 
distinguished mathematicians of the last age, was Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi, of whom the late Baron Maseres has left us an excellent 
account. This young lady, who was a native of Milan, drew upon 
her the attention of philosophers, together with the most powerful 
patronage, and she has enriched the stores of mathematical lore, 
with works that shed a lustre on the age and the country in which 
she lived. 

The education of females, especially in this country, is founded 
upon the presumption, that the sciences and they are altogether 
unsuited. ‘This may be one reason why so few of the sex be- 
come eminent in any of the various walks of literature. But there 
is another cause, to which the result just stated must likewise be 
ascribed. In the higher ranks of life, numerous attractions influ- 
ence the tastes and wishes of females—and it too often happens, 
that these attractions lead to any thing rather than the ends of 
solid improvement. Wonderfully endowed, indeed, with rare qua- 
lities must that lady be who, relinquishing the ease of domestic 
life, or indifferent to the tempting excitements of fashion, yields 
up her mind to the tedious and repulsive discipline that the study 
of mathematics at first requires, in the hope of ultimately attain- 
ing that nobler enjoyment, which a more perfect acquaintance with 
the science is sure to give. 

Nothing however that Mrs. Somerville has hitherto produced, 
places more conspicuously before our eyes, the vast progress which 
she has made in the most abstruse and difficult branches of geometry, 
or the power which she possesses cf perspicuous and ingenious 
explanation, than the volnme now before us. In a preliminary 
dissertation of some seventy pages, the author copiously and 
clearly defines the nature of the subject, physical astronomy, 
which she professes to investigate. She admits that a complete 
acquaintance with this science cannot be expected to be attained, 
except by those who come to the study of it, prepared with an 
adequate knowledge of the higher branches of mathematics, as 
well as of mechanics. Still, though to such alone the whole 
beauty of the results is exposed, others may, without much 
difficulty or labour, go so far as to be able to appreciate the 
progress and the triumphs of the philosophers whom they cannot 
follow. Mrs. Somerville presents us with a general view of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and of the laws by which these 
motions are governed. Independently of the sublime delight which 
an exact knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens is capable 0! 
producing in the mind, she traces the effect of such knowledge ™ 
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many important improvements in the physical condition of the 
inhabitants of this earth. Astronomy has furnished invariable 
standards for accurately measuring duration, distance, magnitude, 
and velocity. Its application to chronology, as remarked by La 
Place, is perhaps the most interesting use, which hitherto has 
been made of that science. It has been observed, for instance, 
that the twelve signs of the Zodiac have been placed, according to 
the motions of the sun, amongst a series of figures, represented 


" 


on the ceiling of a portico in the ruins of Tentyris, in Egypt. 
The position of these signs furnished the means of ascertaining 
the date of the building of the portico. The first figure represented 
the Lion, that being no doubt the constellation in which the par- 
ticular year commenced. But we know from other sources, that 
the summer solstice was also the beginning of the Egyptian agri- 
cultural year. So that we may conclude, that at the period when 
these hieroglyphics were painted on the portico, the summer solstice 
occurred in the constellation of the Lion. Now a knowledge of the 
laws of the motion of the planets will enable the astronomer at 
once to determine, by a reference to the place where the solstice 
now happens, the number of years which must have passed since 
the solstice took place in the constellation of the Lion ; or, in other 
words, pretty nearly the year when the temple, of which the portico 
isa part, was built.* A less equivocal advantage is derived from 


astronomical knowledge, in the adjustment of a common standard 
for weighing and measuring. 


‘The form of the earth,’ observes the author, ‘ furnishes a standard of 
weights and measures for the ordinary purposes of life, as well as for the 
determination of the masses and distances of the heavenly bodies. The 
length of the pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London forms 
the standard of the British measure of extension. Its length oscillating in 
vacuo at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit, and reduced to the level of 
the sea, was determined by Captain Kater, in parts of the imperial standard 
yard, to be 39,1387 inches, The weight of a cubic inch of water at the 
temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, barometer 30, was also determined in parts 
of the imperial troy pound, whence a standard both of weight and capa- 
city is deduced. The French have adopted the metre for their unit of 
linear measure, which is the ten millionth part of that quadrant of the 
meridian passing through Formentera and Greenwich, the middle of which 
is nearly in the forty-fifth degree of latitude. Should the national 
standards of the two countries be lost in the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
both may be recovered, since they are derived from natural standards pre- 
sumed to be invariable. The length of the pendulum would be found 
again with more facility than the metre; but as no measure is mathe- 





* It will be observed that we are here merely abridging the statements 
of the author, and that we do so with a full recollection of the doubts 
thrown on the theory advanced by Mrs. Somerville, on the authority of La 
Place, by the learned and acute Cuvier, in his Researches on Fossil 
Usteology, which we recommend the learned reader to peruse. 
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matically exact, an error in the original standard may at length become 
sensible in measuring a great extent, whereas the error that must neces- 
sarily arise in measuring the quadrant of the meridian is rendered totally 
insensible by subdivision in taking its ten millionth part. The French have 
adopted the decimal division not only in time, but in their degrees, weights, 
and measures, which affords very great facility incomputation. It has not 
been adopted by any other people; though nothing is more desirable than 
than that all nations should concur in using the same division and stand- 
ards, not only on account of the convenience, but as affording a more 
definite idea of quantity. It is singular that the decimal division of the 
day, of degrees, weights, and measures, was employed in China 4000 
years ago; and that at the time Ibn Junius made his observations at Cairo, 
about the year 1000, the Arabians were in the habit of employing the 
vibrations of the pendulum in their astronomical observations. —pp. xlix, |. 


In another place, Mrs, Somerville remarks— 


‘In adverting to the peculiarities in the form and nature of the earth 
and planets, it is impossible to pass in silence the magnetism of the earth, 
the director of the mariner’s compass, and his guide through the ocean, 
This property probably arises from metallic iron in the interior of the earth, 
or from the circulation of currents of electricity round it: its influence 
extends over every part of its surface, but its accumulation and deficiency 
determine the two poles of this great magnet, which are by no means the 
same as the poles of the earth’s rotation. In consequence of their attrac- 
tion and repulsion, a needle freely suspended, whether it be magnetic or not, 
only remains in equilibrio when in the magnetic meridian, that is, in the 
plane which passes through the north and south magnetic poles. There 
are places where the maguetic meridian coincides with the terrestrial me- 
ridian ; in these a magnetic needle freely suspended, points to the true 
north, but if it be carried successively to different places on the earth's 
surface, its direction will deviate sometimes to the east and sometimes to 
the west of north. Lines drawn on the globe through all the places where 
the needle points due north and south, are called lines of no variation, 
and are extremely complicated. The direction of the needle is not even 
constant in the same place, but changes in a few years, according to a law 
not yet determined. In 1657, the line of. no variation passed through 
London. In the year 1819, Captain Parry, in his voyage to discover the 
north-west passage round America, sailed directly over the magnetic 
pole; and in 1824, Captain Lyon, when on an expedition for the same 
purpose, found that the variation of the compass was 37° 30/ west, and 
that the magnetic pole was then situate in 60° 26! 51” north latitude, and 
in 80° 51’ 25" west longitude. It appears however from later researches 
that the law of terrestrial magnetism is of comsiderable complication, and 
the existence of more than one magnetic pole in either hemisphere has 
been rendered highly probable. The needle is also subject to diurnal 
variations ; in our latitudes it moves slowly westward from about three 10 
the morning till two, and returns to its former position in the evening. 

‘A needle suspended so as only to be moveable in the vertical plane, 
dips or becomes more and more inclined to the horizon the nearer it !s 
brought to the magnetic pole. Captain Lyon found that the dip in the 
latitude and longitude mentioned was 86° 52’. What properties the 
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planets may have in this respect, it is impossible to know, but it is probable 
that the moon has become highly magnetic, in consequence of her prox- 
imity to the earth, and because her greatest diameter always points 
towards it.'—pp. lix. Ix. 


After explaining the nature and the end of astronomical know- 
ledge, Mrs. Somerville proceeds to trace the history of the progress 
of its improvement, from the discovery of its first rudiments, to 
the date of what may be called its comparative perfection. The 
law of gravitation, found out by Newton, forms the great founda- 
tion of our acquaintance with the heavens. Simple, however, 
and universally applicable as this law is, yet, as applied to the 
motions of the planets, it presents problems extremely difficult of 
solution. It is the principal object of Mrs. Somervilie’s work to 
facilitate the explanation of these difficulties, and for that purpose, 
she chiefly relies on the immortal work of La Place. In the first 
book are explained the laws by which force acts upon matter. 
This explanation is altogether derived from the Mecanique Celeste, 
and in general, Mrs. Somerville, instead of tamely translating the 
language of La Place, more properly chooses to explain the methods 
by which that distinguished man arrived at the results of his glori- 
ous labours. In the second book, the author compares the laws of 
the action of force upon matter, with the actual motions of the 
heavenly bodies; and to each of the planets she devotes a chapter, 
in which the phenomena that they present are described with equal 


felicity and accuracy. The number of diagrams employed by Mrs.: 


Somerville to assist the elucidation of her meaning, and the purely 
algebraical character of most of her explanations, place it altogether 
out of our power to pursue the course of reasoning or description 
which she has adopted. There are, however, at intervals, curious 
observations, and not infrequently some important facts, to be met 
with in her pages, which cannot fail to excite the attention of 
general readers. Of the existence of an atmosphere about each of 
the planets, no doubt can be now entertained. The author observes, 
that the presence of this atmosphere is proved by the spots and 
belts which are observed on the discs of the planets. 


‘These spots,’ observes Mrs. Somerville, ‘ appear like clouds driven by 
the winds, especially in Jupiter. The existence of an atmosphere round 
Venus is indicated by the progressive diffusion of the sun’s rays over her 
disc. Schroéter measured the extension of light beyond the semicircle 
when she appeared like a thin crescent, and found the zone that was illu- 
minated by twilight to be at least four degrees in breadth, whence he 
inferred that her atmosphere must be much more dense than that of the 
earth. A small star hid by Mars was observed to become fainter before its 
appulse to the body of the planet, which must have been occasioned by his 
atmosphere. Saturn and his rings are surrounded by a dense atmosphere, 
the refraction of which may account for the irregularity apparent in his 
form : his seventh satellite has been observed to hang on his disc more than 
<0 before its occultation, giving by computation a refraction of two seconds, 
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a result confirmed by observation of the other satellites. An atmosphere 
so dense must have the effect of preventing the radiation of the heat from 
the surface of the planet, and consequently of mitigating the intensity 
of cold that would otherwise prevail, owing to his vast distance from the 
sun. Schroéter observed a small twilight in the moon, such as would be 
occasioned by an atmosphere capable of reflecting the sun’s rays at the 
height of about a mile. Had a dense atmosphere surrounded that satellite, 
it would have been discovered by the duration of the occultations of the 
fixed stars being less than it ought to be, because its refraction would have 
rendered the stars visible for a short time after they were actually behind 
the moon, in the same manner as the refraction of the earth’s atmosphere 
enables us to see celestial objects for some minutes after they have sunk 
below our horizon, and after they have risen above it, or distant objects are 
hid by the curvature of the earth. A friend of the author’s was astonished 
one day on the plain of Hindostan, to behold the chain of the Himala 
mountains suddenly start into view, after a heavy shower of rain in hot 
weather. 

‘ The Bishop of Cloyne says, that the duration of tie occultations of stars 
by the moon is never lessened by 8” of time, so that the horizontal refrae- 
tion at the moon must be less than 2”: if therefore a lunar atmosphere 
exists, it must be 1000 times rarer than the atmosphere at the surface of 
the earth, where the horizontal refraction is nearly 2000”. Possibly the 
moon’s atmosphere may have been withdrawn from it by the attraction of 
the earth. The radiation of the heat occasioned by the sun's rays must be 
rapid and constant, and must cause intense cold and sterility in that cheer- 
less satellite’-—p. 400. 


The peculiarities of each of the planets are well described by 
Mrs. Somerville. Mercury’s motions, it appears, are less disturbed 
than those of any other body. He sometimes is seen as a morning 
and sometimes as an evening star. Occasionally he passes over 
the sun’s disc, like a black spot, and the partial eclipse of the sun’s 
light, which is produced by the transit of Mercury, proves that it is 
an opaque body, which shines by reflected light alone. Venus is 
distinguished as the only planet mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 
It has also been celebrated in the poet’s song from the era of Hesiod, 
to that of our own Milton. She is the most brilliant of all the 
planets—but, like all beauties, her splendourisvery variable. Though 
her disc increases with her distance from the earth, yet her lustre 
decreases according to that distance. It is only in a mean position 
that Venus assumes all her natural brilliancy, and the periods at 
which she returns to this position are separated by intervals of 
about eight years. On such occasions this planet is visible to the 
naked eye during the day, but at all other times she may also be 
seen, but not so distinctly, during the day, every eighteen months. 
One of the principal apparent peculiarities of Mars is, that his disc 
is occasionally gibbous—and that there are spots near his oles, 
which augment or diminish according to the degree of exposure to 
the sun, and which give to the spectator the notion of great masses 
of ice. The newly discovered planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and 
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Pallas, whose orbits are situated between those of Mars and Ju- 
piter, are all nearly ro prea from the sun. They are altogether 
invisible to the naked eye—their apparent diameters, with the ex- 
ception of Juno, scarcely amounting to the fourth of a second, or 
sixty-five miles. Juno, however, is supposed to have a real diameter 
of two hundred miles. We pass over the remarks of the author on 
the remaining planets, in order that we may be enabled to insert 
the account which Mrs. Somerville gives of the present state of our 
knowledge of the sun. 


‘ The sun viewed with a telescope, presents the appearance of an 
enormous globe of fire, frequently in a state of violent agitation or ebul- 
lition; black spots of irregular form rarely visible to the naked eye some- 
times pass over his disc, moving from east to west, in the space of nearly 
fourteen days: One was measured by Sir W. Herschel in the year 1779, 
of the breadth of 30,000 miles. A spot is surrounded by a penumbra, and 
that by a margin of light, more brilliant than that of the sun. A spot 
when first seen on the eastern edge, appears like a line, progressively 
extending in breadth till it reaches the middle, when it begins to contract, 
and ultimately disappears at the western edge: in some rare instances, 
spols re-appear On the east side; and are even permanent for two or three 
revolutions, but they generally change their aspect in a few days, and dis- 
appear: sometimes several small spots unite into a large one, as a large 
one separates into smaller ones which soon vanish. 

‘ The paths of the spots are observed to be rectilinear in the beginning of 
June and December, and to cut the ecliptic at an angle of 7° 20’. Between 
the first and second of these periods, the lines described by the spots are 
convex towards the north, and acquire their maximum curvature about the 
middle of that time. In the other half year the paths of the spots are 
convex towards the south, and go through the same changes. From these 
appearances it has been concluded, that the spots are opaque bodies at- 
tached to the surface of the sun, and that the sun rotates about an.axis, 
inclined at an angle of 7° 20! to the axis of the ecliptic. The apparent 
revolution of a spot is accomplished in twenty-seven days; but during that 
time, the spot has done more, having gone through a revolution, together 
with an are equal to that described by the sun in his orbit in the same 
time, which reduces the time of the sun’s rotation to 25° 9! 36”. 

‘These phenomena induced Sir W. Herschel to suppose the sun to be a 
solid dark nucleus, surrounded by a vast atmosphere, almost always filled 
with luminous clouds, occasionally opening and discovering the dark mass 
within. The speculations of La Place were different: he imagined the 
solar orb to be a mass of fire, and that the violent effervescences and ex- 
plosions seen on its surface are occasioned by the eruption of elastic fluids 
formed in its interior, and that the spots are enormous Caverns, like the 
Craters of our volcanoes. 

‘Light is more intense in the centre of the sun’s disc than at the edges, 
although, from his spheroidal form, the edges exhibit a greater surface 
under the same angle than the centre does, and therefore might be expected 
to be more luminous. The fact may be accounted for, by supposing the 
existence of a dense atmosphere absorbing the rays which have to pene- 
trate a greater extent of it at the edges than at the centre; and accord- 
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ingly, it appears by Bouguer’s observations on the moon, which has 
little or no atmosphere, that it is more brilliant at the edges than in the 
centre, 

‘A phenomenon denominated the zodiacal light, from its being seen 
only in that zone, is somehow connected with the rotation of the sun. It 
is observed before sunrise and after sunset, and is a luminous appearance, 
in some degree similar to the milky way, though not so bright, in the 
form of an inverted cone with the base towards the sun, its axis inclined 
to the horizon, and only inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 
7°; sc that it is perpendicular to the axis of the sun’s rotation. Its 
length from the sun to its vertex varies from 45° to 120°. It is seen under 
the most favourable circumstances after sunset in the beginning of March : 
its apex extends towards Aldebaran, making an angle of 64° with the 
horizon. The zodiacal light varies in brilliancy in different years. 

‘It was discovered by Cassini in 1682, but had probably been seen 
before that time. It was observed in great splendour at Paris on the 16th 
of February, 1769. 

‘ The elliptical motion of the planets is occasioned by the action of 
the sun; but by the law of reaction, the planets must disturb the sun, for 
the invariable point to which they gravitate is not the centre of the sun, 
but the centre of gravity of the system; the quantity of motion in the sun 
in one direction must therefore be equal to that of all the planets in a con- 
trary direction. The sun thus describes an orbit about the centre of gravity 
of the system, which is a very complicated curve, because it results from 
the action of a system of bodies, perpetually changing their relative posi- 
tions; it is such however as to furnish a centrifugal force with regard 
to each planet, sufficient to counteract the gravitation towards it. 

* Newton has shown that the diameter of the sun is nearly equal to 0.009 
of the radius of the earth’s orbit. If all the great planets of the system 
were in a straight line with the sun, and on the same side of him, the 
centre of the sun would be nearly the farthest possible from the common 
centre of gravity of the whole; yet it is found by computation, that the 
distance is not more than 0.0085 of the radius vector of the earth ; so that 
the centre of the sun is never distant from the centre of gravity of the 
system by as much as his cwn diameter.".—pp. 401—403. 

Unfortunately, the strictly scientific nature of this work, and the 
numerous subdivisions in which the subject is necessarily con- 
sidered, prevent us from giving to the reader that complete de- 
scription of its contents, which would enable him to form a true 
judgment of its various merits. Taken altogether, the production 
does honour to the age in which we live—but as the exclusive per- 
formance ofa female, it must be regarded as a prodigy of intelligence 
and mental industry. It is a subject worthy of national congratu- 
lation, that a lady of extraordinary talents, and of sufficient ambition 
to trespass beyond the restraints 1mposed upon her sex, should enlist 
in the ranks of the missionaries of ‘* useful knowledge.” The co- 
ae of such auxiliaries in any enterprize of moral, or even 

ysical amelioration, must always be a desirable object, since it 
is a part of their nature to invest with a charm of almost invincible 
attraction, every project or design which may be placed under their 
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management. Happy ts it then, that under a sanction so influen- 
tial, and under auspices so fortunate, the study of the works of the 
creation are strongly recommended. The contemplation of the 
heavens, which, from the erect posture given to him, exclusively of 
all animated beings, would appear to be one of the primary duties 
imposed on man, is yet one of the most powerful means of ele- 


vating and dignifying his nature. 


It teaches him to look beyond 


the “ ignorant present,” to raise his wishes, his hopes, his desires, 
far beyond any objects of gratification which are to be found in 
this perishable sphere; it imparts to his soul some knowledge of 
that all-wise and all-provident First Cause, which, assuredly, would 
never have implanted in his soul a thirst of immortality, without 


intending to gratify the appetite. 








Arr. XII.—The Ladies Cabinet of 
Fashion, Music, and Romance. 
No. Il. 18mo. London: G. Hen- 
derson. 1832. 


Tue first number of this new jour- 
nal now lies before us, and we 
must say that it appears to us to 
be, as the prospectus states, really, 
“one of the miracles of the age.” 
It contains three or four plates of 
fashions, well coloured, and afford- 
ing the ladies a correct idea of the 
changes which have taken place in 
the style of costume during the last 
month. In addition to these, it 
gives a steel engraving, exceedingly 
well executed, representing a “ de- 
serted mother” with two children 
in her arms, in the back ground a 
field with reapers at work; and 
prefixed to the first article, the tale 
of “Eugene Walmer,” is a very neat 
woodcut of a scene connected with 
the story. There is next a song, 
called “ The Wedding Bells,” set 
to music in a large sheet, which 
folds into the journal, the words 
and the music being both original ; 
and as if these were not enough for 
the money, we have sixty pages 
of letter press, forming for the most 
part an original, and in the whole 
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a highly diversified and entertaining 
miscellany, all for the price of six- 
pence ! We should hardly have be- 
lieved the fact, if the book were not 
before us with the price marked 
upon it. The steel engraving 
alone would, in our opinion, be 
worth five or six times that sum. 
But we presume the publisher must 
sell some thousands of his journal, 
in order to afford him a fair com- 
pensation for his outlay. Among 
the articles, besides the tale of 
* Eugene Walmer,” there are two 
others, “ The Haunted Casket” 
and “’The Deserted Mother,” which 
cannot fail to excite the attention 
of the reader. There is a ballad 
on the “ Italian Boy,” a conver- 
sational glance at passing topics, 
under the head of “ At Home,” a 
review of Sir Walter Scott's last 
work, an essay on “ Female Edu- 
cation,” and on the “ Plurality of 
Worlds.” ‘To these are added a 
variety of miscellaneous topics, 
connected with literature, with 
passing events, and the drama, 
— making on the whole, we 
suppose, incomparably the cheap- 
est book that ever was pub- 
lished in any country. We subjoin, 
as a specimen of the poetry, the 
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song to which we have already al- 
luded—“ The Wedding Bells,” the 
music of which is exceedingly 
pretty. 


THE WEDDING BELLS. 


How sweet the music of those bells, 
They strike the charmed hour, 

That soon by holy mystic spells 
Shall weave its wreath of power. 

And two fond hearts for ever bind, 
That long have loved in vain: 

Oh! raise your tones, and on the wind 
Pour your most joyful strain. 


liow sad the music of those bells ; 
Each note but seems to mourn, 

And tales of past endearment tells, 
That never can return. 

Sweet mother, sisters, father—all 
My childhood fondly knew, 

Ye birds that chirp’d unto my call, 
Ye flowers and streams, adieu ! 


Yet dear to me those sprightly bells, 
No sound e’er half so dear 

Hath rung from sea-nymphs’ coral shells, 
Or from celestial sphere. 

Though home and its delights be gone, 
Yet’tis our suptial day ; ° 

Though tears will come—yet here is one 
Will kiss those tears away. 


The journal must so well re- 
commend itself, that we need not 
say another word in its favour. It 
has our best wishes for its success. 





Aer. XIII.—Anthologia Sacra ; 
or Select Theological Extracis, 
on Subjects Doctrinal, Practical, 
&c. By the Rev. B. Gilpin, and 
W. H. Valpy, Esq. 1 vol. royal 
Svo. London: Valpy. 1832. 

Tue plan and execution of this 

work will, we are confident, re- 

commend it to every British family, 
whether at home or abroad, who 
desire to possess the best possible 
description of the truths of the 

Christian religion, and the most 

eloquent counsels and exhortations 

to practise it. Selections are made 
from what may be called the mo- 
dern fathers of the church, and are 


arranged under the three general 
heads of doctrinal, practical, and 
experimental. So that a_ reader 
who is interested in sifting any 
questions which may be referred to 
any of these categories, will have 
an opportunity of perusing the ex- 
planations and remarks which the 
most exalted genius, the deepest 
learning, and the most sincere piety 
could suggest. The selections are 
made in general with an impartial 
spirit. 





Arr. XIV.—History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford, illustrated by Engrav- 
tugs, &c. ByJ. Britton, F.S, A. 
4to. London: Longman & Co, 
1831. 


We scarcely have taken up a 
publication of Mr. Britton’s, for a 
long time, without encountering in 
the preface, a complaint either of 
the general neglect with which his 
works are treated, or of some illi- 
beral conduct which he has met 
with in the course of his most va- 
luable pursuits. We regret to say, 
that in the present instance a griev- 
ance of the latter sort bas occurred, 
to put his good temper to the test. 
On application to the Dean of 
Hereford cathedral, for permission 
to survey the church and examine 
its archives, Mr. Britton expressed 
a hope that his reverence and the 
clergy would patronize an under- 
taking in which they were so deeply 
interested. The Dean, who, we 
suppose, had a very natural fear 
about him, as to the stability of his 
revenues, flatly told the antiquarian 
not to trouble himself about Here- 
ford cathedral, for that he was quite 
sure (and no one could doubt his 
authority) that the publication 
which Mr. Britton had in view, 80 
far from compensating him for his 











losses, would only plunge him 
still deeper into expense. The 
laity, however, of Hereford were 
roused to indignation, and they 
prevailed on Mr. Britton to prose- 
cute his labours. The result is 
now before us, and we are happy to 
sav, that neither the frowns of the 
Dean, nor his inhospitable and un- 
ind treatment of the meritorious 
stranger, have in the slightest 
degree embarrassed the pen or the 
pencil of Mr. Britton—for his long 
drawn aisles, his pointed windows, 
and his matchless perspectives, 
preserve all the majesty and melan- 
choly beauty of his former repre- 
sentations of cathedral structures. 
The history which he gives of 
the cathedral is as copious, as eru- 
dite, and as interesting as he usu- 
ally makes this part of his illustra- 
tions. 





Art. XV.— Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from various Authors, 
Ancient and Modern. By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1831. 

Tuis dictionary is so much the 

more valuable than that published 

by Mr. Macdonnell, inasmuch as it 
includes, in a revised form, all the 

(uotations which that gentleman 

had collected, together with a great 

many more that have been gathered 
by the labours of the author himself. 

Thetranslations are, inevery instance 

where we have tested them, per- 

tectly correct ; and the explanations 
which occasionally accompany them 
are necessary, and at all times 
useful: but there is one omission 
in both dictionaries, which is, to our 
minds, so great an imperfection, 
that we wonder how it should have 
escaped two such practical men as 

Messrs. Macdonnell and Moore. 

rhe deficiency we speak of is, that 

of marks over the syllables, to de- 
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note “their respective quantities. 
Mr. Moore may take it for granted, 
that whoever wants to know the 
English of a Latin word, will also be 
very much obliged by being told 
how to pronounce it. 


Arr. XVI.—On Indigestion and 
Costiveness, with Hints, &c. By 
Ed Jukes, Surgeon. 


Mr. Jukes deserves the esteem 
of his country for the valuable in- 
vention, which he claims, of the sto- 
mach pump. The nature of the 
volume before us, however impor- 
tant to the best interests of society, 
is still not exactly susceptible of a 
public explanation. But Mr. Jukes 
proposes a very simple remedy for 
a very serious class of complaints ; 
he enforces his plan by the soundest 
arguments, and some coloured 
plates in the work, will very fami- 
liarly set before the eyes of his 
readers the anatomical process, by 
a knowledge of which he seeks to 
render his system of treatment in- 
telligible to all. 


Art. XVII.—Remarks on the Con- 
dition of Hunters, the choice of 
Horses, &c. By Nimrod. 8vo. 
pp. 503. 


Tus work consists of a collec- 
tion of papers which appeared in 
succession, a few years ayo, in the 
Sporting Magazine. ‘They exhibit 
a perfect acquaintance with the ma- 
nagement of horses, in all their 
diversified employments—and that, 
too, as the result of long experi- 
ence, the best teacher of science. 
The style is very lively, and some- 
times very humourous ; and to those 
who, condemned to the smoke of a 
city, have a yearning for country 
delights, this book would be a 
source of very great amusement. 
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It abounds with pointed and well- 
told anecdotes ; and, upon historical 
matters, it exhibits a very extensive 
acquaintance with learned works. 





Arr. XVIII.— Popular Lectures on 
the Vertebrated Animals of the 
British Islands. 8vo. pp. 96. 
Birmingham : Wrightson. 1831. 


Tuis pamphlet contains the sub- 
stance of a brief series of Lectures 
which were, at a recent period, de- 
livered at a Mechanics’ Institution 
in Birmingham. We have read 
the whole of these Lectures with 
the greatest pleasure; and we 
strongly recommend them to the 
perusal of those whom the curious 
science of animal physiology can in 
the slightest degree interest. We 
lament extremely to observe the 
desponding tone, in which the au- 
thor speaks of the manner, in which 
his oral lectures were received. A 
man devoted tosuch sublime studies 
as he is engaged in, should be above 
the influence of such vicissitudes as 
those to which life is ordinarily 
subjected. 





Art. XIX.—Geoloyical Notices 
and Glimpses of the Antient 
Earth. By Maria Hack. 8vo. 
pp. 393. London: Harvey and 
Darton. 1832. 


In this admirably executed work, 
we have only another specimen of 
the power of art and industry, in 
facilitating the study of sciences, 
which appear to a beginner pedantic 
and repulsive. Miss Hack may con- 
gratulate herself on having stripped 
Geology of all its difficult techni- 
calities—of having rendered its 
principles intelligible to those minds 
which never would have gone 
through the labour bitherto indis- 
pensible for its acquirement— and, 


lastly, of having given a deyree of 
attraction to the science, which can- 
not fail to multiply the number of 
its votaries. ‘This work, although 
very acceptable, and very well suited 
to the youthful mind, is still well 
worth the attention of all to whom 
the subject of Geology is still a 
novelty ; for here they will find 
the elements of that most interest- 
ing branch of knowledge, developed 
in a manner that is calculated to 
encourage them to a further prose- 
cution of its phenomena. The 
plates by which the work is illus- 
trated are numerous, and are exe- 
cuted in the most perfect style of 
modern engraving. 
desire to combine in their new 
year’s presents the valuable with 
the beautiful, will find it their in- 
terest to look after the very attrac- 
tive work which we have now de- 
scribed, 





Art.XX.—David,a Poem. Large 
8vo. pp. 32. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1831. 


TueErReE is in this poem one most 
meritorious quality, which we most 
earnestly hope will form a_prece- 
dent for future bards of equal pre- 
tensions with the one before us— 
to wit, the agreeable brevity of its 
dimensions. The plot of the metri- 
cal piece is founded on the scrip- 
tural account of the balmy effect of 
the music of David's harp on the 
heart of Saul, when it so chanced 
that the “ evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul.” In disdaining the 
trammels of rhyme, and in carrying 
out his meaning over an extensive 
surface of hexameter verses, the 
author has shewn a very decided 
preference for the manner of Milton. 
But in every other respect, the at- 
tempt of the modern bard to re- 
semble his most illustrious prede- 
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cessor is not attended with that 
success which either he himself 
would desire, or we should wish 
him to attain. Most heartily do we 
hope, that in these verses, some por- 
tion of the community may find a 
source of amusement, or, peradven- 
ture, of intellectual profit; for to 
us, we must candidly declare, the 
book is a sealed volume, just as 
novel to our senses and to our ap- 
prehension, as the retrograde periods 
of the Hebrew style. 


Art. XXI.—The_ Biblical An- 
nual ; containing a Fourfold 
Translation of the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes, with Notes. 12mo. 
pp. 93. London: Hamilton. 


We really cannot divine the 
meaning of the author, either in 
publishing this small volume, or in 
giving it the name which he has 
placed in his title-page. It con- 
sists of translations of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes in four forms of Eng- 
lish style; the one being the com- 
mon version, the other an interpre- 
tation from the Hebrew ; and the 
third and fourth being translations 
from the Greek and Latin; all, 
however, being versions very nearly 
alike, of the same original passages. 
If piety be the motive which has 
led to the compilation of this work, 
we readily forgive the editor ; but 
sincerely do we pray, that literary 
zeal may in future be directed by a 


judgment more experienced than 
he seems to possess. 








“ XXII. — The Chameleon. 
Vo. pp.312. Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd. 1832. . 


Tae Chameleon, though not put 

forth as such, must be considered 

‘sa downright Scotch annual, 
VOL. 1, (1832.) No. 4. 
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which has been anonymously flung 
into the market, with a view, we 
suppose, of trying how far such 
periodicals would succeed amongst 
us. It is destitute of those luxuries 
of the graphic art, that constitute 
the chief attractions of those yearly 
works which now abound in this 
country, its only pretence to attrac- 
tion on the score of illustration, 
being a frontispiece of rather indif- 
ferent merit. The letter-press, 
however, in some respects compen- 
sates for this deficiency ; for as a 
source of varied and highly attrac- 
tive amusement, the Chameleon 
yields to no annual publication of 
the time. Poetry and prose mingle 
in pleasing diversity in this work ; 
and from the serious to the gay, the 
reader is transferred with a skill of 
arrangement, which materially con- 
tributes to his pleasure. 





Arr. XXIIL—The Family Topo- 
grapher, being a compendious 
Account of the antient and pre- 
sent State of the Counties of 
England. Vol. 1. Home Cir- 
cuit. By Samuel Tymms. }2mo. 
pp. 224. London: Nichols. 
1832. 


Tue plan of topographical de- 
scription which is developed in this 
volume, appears to us to answer all 
the objects for which such a descrip- 
tion can be intended ; at the same 
time that it is compiled in strict 
reference to the homely but useful 
principles of economy. The author 
successively describes the situation 
and extent of each county—its an- 
cient state—its interesting remains 
—present condition and history. A 
list of the natives is next given, 
who, by their talents, their virtues, 
or their crimes, have conferred on 
their names an honourable or an 
ignominious distinction. ‘The coun- 
ties included in the home circuit 
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form the subject of illustration in 
the present volume ; and the art of 
compression which the author pos- 
sesses, has enabled him to compre- 
hend, in a very small compass, a 
very interesting quantity of valu- 


able and agreeable information. W, 
sincerely hope that such an amount 
of encouragement will be bestowed 
on this work, as to stimulate the 
proprietors to an uninterrupted cop. 
tinuation of the numbers. 
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Honey.—In a Treatise on Bees, 
recently published by a Scotch gen- 
tleman, it is calculated, that the 
pasture of Scotland would maintain 
us many bees as would produce on 
the average 4,000,000 pints of 
honey, and 1,000,000 lbs. of wax. 
Three times the amount of each, he 
considers to be no unreasonable 
estimate of what the three United 
Kingdoms would yield. ‘Taking 
the price of honey at 5s. the pint, 
and the wax at ls. 6d., the income 
arising from the industry of bees 
alone in this country, would amount 
to more than three millions anda 
half sterling per annum. 

March of Newspapers.—A news- 
paper has just been started in 
Turkey, under the immediate sanc- 
tion of the Sublime Porte. The 
journal is divided into two sec- 
tions; one of which is to contain 
the official intelligence, the other 
is to be devoted to articles of 
a miscellaneous nature, compre- 
hending the whole circle of Arts 
and Sciences. The name of the 
editor,rather an inconvenient one,we 
confess, for one that has to carry ona 
large correspondence, is Sheckzade 
Esseid Mehmed Essaud Effendi. 

Contagion.—Whilst the cholera 
is said to rage in Sunderland, Wales 
is the seat of typhus fever, and 
Sussex of the small pox. 

Ship's Bottoms.—The great pro- 
blem which puzzled the mind of 
the first chemical philosopher of 
modern times, namely, a suitable 
covering of metal for sbip’s bot- 
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toms, has at length been solved, 
Zivc is the metalemployed. Sheets 
of it are steeped in tallow, in which 
a small portion of  verdigris js 
mixed. It has been found, by 
practical experiment, that no ad- 
hesions of sea- weed, shells &c. take 
place on the outside of the sheeting 
The Taret.—Mr. Brunel, the en- 
gineer of the Thames Tunnel, lately 
informed the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, that the machine 
called the Shield, employed by him 
for boring, was first suggested to 
his mind by the examination of the 
small insect the Taret, which carries 
on its head a sort of shield, that 
enables it to resist the action of the 
waves, and to perforate large sticks 
of timber under the water. 
Durham College.—The Bishop 
and Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
are about to found a College is 
some part of that diocese, for the 
educatién of youth, and especially 
of those destined for the church. 
Appalling truth.—It has been 
clearly proved before committees of 
the House of Commons, that young 
women in Ireland run about, or te- 
main shivering in the most wretched 
hovels, in a state of absolute nudity: 
and that the inhabitants of whole 
districts have been driven bv want, 
to the sea side, where they may 
gather weeds, and to the fields, 
where they may collect manure avd 
garbage, to obtain a temporary, but 
disgusting respite from the tr 
ments of starvation. 
New Hot Bed.—At a late meet 
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ing of the Edinburgh Horticultural 
Society, a communication was read 
from Mr. David Dow, stating, that 
he has found the shellings of corn, 
the refuse of the manufacture of 
oatmeal, to answer all the purposes 
of supplying gradual and perma- 
nent heat, in growing exotic plants, 
for which oak leaves, tan, &c. were 
heretofore employed. 

New Musical Instrument.—M. 
(. Latour read a paper before the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, during 
the last month, in which he des- 
cribes a new musical instrument 
invented by himself. He gives it 
the name of ‘La Syrene; ” it is a 
sort of flute, in which the sounds 
are produced by the action of a 
current of water, instead of by a 
current of air, as in the common 
flute. 

Lord F. L. Gower.—In addition 
to the tragedy entitled “Ann of 
Cleves,” which has been accepted 
for representation at Covent Garden, 
aud now only awaits the recovery 
of Mr.C. Kemble, Lord F. L. Gower 
has written another play, which is to 
be reserved for the next season. 

Robert le Diable.—Among the 
fashions of Paris, the newest rage 
is a mantle called “ Robert le 
Diable,” the name of an opera which 
has been lately produced there, with 
extraordinary success. The story 
upon which it is founded is one of 
complete diablerie, and the scenery 
and dresses are said to have cost no 
less than 200,000 francs. 

The Duchess de Berri is fond 
of painting, particularly in the orna- 
mental style, in imitation of japan. 
A gentleman who had the entre of 
her hotel, when she resided in Paris, 
going in suddenly one morning, 
found her royal highness, her two 
maids, and her drawing master, 
painting the legs of a set of chairs, 


which she intended as a present for 
the king, 
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Sir Walter Scott has arrived at 
Naples, whence it is his intention to 
return by way of Vienna, and to 
pay a visit to the illustrious Goethe. 

Hugh Little John.—Among the 
deaths of the last month was re- 
corded that of Sir Walter Scott's 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, 
alias Hugh Little John, to whom 
his “ Tales of a Grandfather” were 
addressed. He was a fine boy, in 
his eleventh year; his dissolution 
had been for some time expected. 

The St. Simonists (or Owenites) 
of France have now two journals in 
their pay; one of these is a daily 
paper, “Le Globe,” the other a 
monthly one, the “ Revue Encyclo- 
pedique.”’ 

Cholera.—The Cholera at Sun- 
derland and Newcastle is but a joke 
to the malady at Smyrna, where it 
has attacked as many as five hun- 
dred in one night. The greater 
number of the shops are shut, and 
the city is almost deserted. 

German titles.—An office for the 
sale of German titles of honour is 
now open in Paris; a knightship 
may be had for 5,000 francs; a 
countship for 20,000, and a mar- 
quisate for 40,000. 

Lord Grey.—A_ story has been 
going the round of all the papers, 
stating that Earl Grey has been for 
some time haunted by a spectre, 
and that his health has in conse- 
quence been materially injured. It 
is quite true that the noble Premier 
is very far from being in a good 
state of health: but he is now in 
his sixty-seventh year, and the cares 
of such an office as his are a bur- 
then at any time of life. It is also 
true, in one sense of the word, that 
he is haunted by a spectre, but it is 
one created either by a defect of 
vision, or an affection of the cere- 
bellum, proceeding from the dis- 
ordered state of the stomach, 

Madame Malibran has recently 
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published an “Album Lyrique,” 
comprising fourteen romances, 
chansonettes, and nocturnes, all mu- 
sic of her own composition. 

Longevity.—The “St. Peters- 
burgh Gazette” mentions that there 
is at present a shepherd, named De- 
metrius Grabowski, residing at 
Polotski, on the frontiers of Li- 
thuania, who has attained the age 
of one bundred and sixty-eight 
years, and has two sons, one aged 
one hundred and twenty years, the 
other ninety-seven ! 

Garrick Club.—A club for the 
promotion of the interests of the 
drama has been established, under 
the title of the Garrick Club. It 
is intended to be opened early in 
January. 

The Duke de Bourbon.—A pro- 
cess is now pending before one of 
the Courts at Paris, for nullifying 
the will said to have been made by 
the late Duke de Bourbon, by vir- 
tue of which the Duc d’Aumale,one 
of the younger sons of the reigning 
King of France, is to enjoy the 
principal possessions of the de- 
ceased. The evidence already ad- 
duced makes out a strong case 
against the validity of the will, as 
it appears to have been made under 
the terrifying influence of Madame 
de Feucheres, the mistress of the 
deceased, who exercised a complete 
tyranny over him. Some letters 
have been laid before the Court, 
written by Louis Philip, which in- 
dicate a strong propensity to ac- 
cumulativeness. The case is likely 
to lower the new monarch in public 
esteem, 

Pamela.—Those persons who 
have read Moore's Life of Lurd Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, will remember 
many anecdotes of his lady, who was 
the natural daughter of Madame 
Genlis, by the father of the present 
King of France. Her mother gave 
her the name of Pamela. After 


Lord Edward's death, she made an 
unfortunate marriage with a mer. 
chant, named Pitcairn, from whom 
she subsequently obtained a divorce, 
She lived for many years in the 
greatest indigence ; but when Louis 
Philip was raised to the throne, she 
proceeded to Paris, expecting that 
she would be noticed by the com- 
panions of her youth. She was not 
long in Paris, when she was sud- 
denly seized with severe indisposi- 
tion, which terminated her life, 
after three days of violent agony. 
She preserved the remains of her 
beauty to the last. 

Perpetual Motion.—One of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury was 
lately applied to, to patronise a new 
discovery of the perpetual motion ! 
The following is bis reply :— 

London, Oct. 25. 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for 
communicating your ingenious design, 
which I return. I fear you will, how- 
ever, find that the friction on the pivot, 
as well as the re-action of the air, 
would, with other difficulties, interfere 
with your discovery, of the merits of 
which I do not, however, pretend to be 
a competent judge.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, T. Sprino Rice. 

The Sun Flower.—This plant is 
now cultivated in the United States 
of America, on a considerable scale, 
on account of the very superior oil 
which it produces, One bushel of 
the Sun flower, which can be raised 
at the expence of about a shilling, 
will yield a gallon of oil, which when 
made into cake, forms excellent 
food for cattle. 

Steam Boat.—The largest steam 
boat in the world is one now plying 
on the river St. Lawrence. It is 
189 feet long, and 70 feet broad ia 
the widest part, 12 feet deep in the 
hold, and draws 7 feet 9 inches of 
water. 

Hint to Friendly Societies.—Ac- 
cording to the new Act of the 10th 
Geo. IV. c. 56, called Portman’ 
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Act, those Friendly Societies which 
are not enrolled by the end of the 
Quarter Sessions, next April, will 
be out of the pale of the law for 
several weeks. ‘This result will 
appear obvious to those who con- 
sider that Mr. Portman’s Act takes 
effect on the 19th June, but no 
Quarter Sessions are held until 
July. 

New Bible Society. — Another 
manifestation of the inconsistency 
which marks the conduct of the 
friends to the indiscriminate circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, has 
just been given in the formation of 
a new Bible Society, from which all 
who do not believe in the Trinity 
are excluded. Is it intended by 
this Society to distribute the Bible 
without note or comment ? 

Pompeii.—A very interesting re- 
lic has lately been dug out of Pom- 
peii, which is represented as being 
more valuable than anyjsingle spe- 
cimen that has yet been recovered 
from those celebrated ruins. In 
the Triclinium of a house supposed 
to have been once the habitation of 
Faunus, a picture in mosaic was 
found, about eighteen feet long and 
nine wide, ‘The subject of the pic- 
ture is the battle of Sarpedon, from 
the Iliad, and the figures are half 
the natural size. In every quality 
which is looked for in such a per- 
formance, this specimen of Roman 
art is said to be quite unrivalled. 

Cholera.—It is an ill wind that 
does not blow somebody good— 
and the proverb kolds good even 
with the deleterious vapour of the 
Cholera—for Dr. Russel is about 
to be made a Baronet, and Dr. 
Barry a Knight, for their exertions 
in hunting down this destructive 
enemy of the human race. 

March of Printing.—A printing 
press 1s now at work at Tananarivo, 
the capital of Madagascar. It has 

fen put up by the missionaries 


who are composing a translation of 
the Bible in the Malagascar lan- 
guage. 

Old and New Style.—There is a 
very general error abroad on this 
subject, which it may be of con- 
sequence to correct. Since the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury another day in addition to the 
prior eleven has been thrown out, 
so that the difference for all years 
since 1800 is twelve days. 

“ The Tongues.” —The “ un- 
known tongues” are beginning to 
produce some effect. It is stated 
that several ladies have been thrown 
into convulsions on hearing them, 
and that at the present moment, 
there is a young lady labouring 
under mental derangement from 
the same canse. 

Wali Paper.—A sort of cloth 
made of cotton wool, pressed by 
means of calendars into a flat sheet, 
resembling in colour and appear- 
ance a sheet of demy paper, and 
printed into a variety of suitable 
patterns, is now getting into use as 
a substitute for paper, for covering 
the walls of dwelling-houses. 

English Tea.—A patent was 
granted some time ago to a tea- 
dealer, for a new mode of preparing 
the leaf of the hawthorn, for pro- 
ducing a beverage which can hardly 
be distinguished from an infusion 
of black tea. 

The Two Pipers.—Mr. Stuart, 
the descendant of a respectable 
family in Argyleshire, and Count 
Bender,a French nobleman, agreed, 
in 1828, for the sum of 5,000/., to 
travel as common musicians for 
three years in the United King- 
dom, and to pipe twice in the streets 
of every city, London excepted ; 
the piper who earned the most at 
the end of that period, to receive 
the 5,0001. The match is now 
concluded, but we have not heard 
the result. 
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A New Light.—A new inflam- 
mable liquid is said to have been 
just discovered, which establishes 
that light is not the result of any 
principle resident in combustible 
bodies. 

Pope’s Villa, at Twickenham, 
now the residence of Sir Wathen 
Waller and the Baroness Howe, 
has, within a few years, been en- 
tirely rebuilt, and thereby denuded 
of all the simplicity with which it 
was adorned by the Bard of Twit’- 
nam, The stump of the willow- 
tree planted by Pope, and the grotto 
under the house, together with the 
urn, in the back-garden, containing 
the heart of the poet's mother, are 
the only relics of its original cha- 
racter. 

Flax.—It has been discovered 
that the hollyhock (Althe@ rosea ) is 
an excellent substitute for flax. 
Several individuals have embarked 
in the manufacture of it. 

New Bankrupts.—A moot point 
has been started, as to whether the 
sale of game authorized by the 
new Act of Parliament, will not 
render gentlemen amenable to the 
bankrupt laws as “ dealers and 
chapmen.”’ 

The Moravians. — The entire 
number of Moravians in civilized 
countries, is estimated at 16,000. 
They support 127 missionaries in 
foreign lands, at an expense of 
40,000 dollars annually. The fruits 


of their missions have been 33,000 
converts. 

New Ordeal.—Two students at 
Berlin lately introduced a new me- 
thod of duelling, To render the 
chance equal, they went to a patient 
attacked with the cholera and kissed 
him. Neither of them having been 
taken ill after twenty-four hours, 
the witnesses stated that the matter 
was ended. 

Eclipses.—In the next year there 
will be but two eclipses—both of 
the sun. ‘The first will take place 
on February Ist, and will be in- 
visible at Greenwich ; the second 
takes place on July 17th, visible at 
Greenwich, begins two hours three 
and a quarter minutes p.m., ends 
two hours twenty-eight and a half 
minutes, digits eclipsed one-fifth. 
On the 5th of May the planet Mer- 
cury will appear, like a black spot, 
to move over the sun’s disc. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must inform the writer of a letter 
signed ‘* An Admirer of Truth,” that if we 
were to enter into a discussion with him upon 
the subject w hich he has mentioned, it would 
occupy, for months to come, a very large por- 
tion of our Journal, and after all do very 
little good. If he wish to gain information 
calculated to lead him to that which he 40 
much admires, we should recommend him to 
read ‘* Milner’s End of Controversy.” 

To Laicus and C. T. we beg leave to give 
the same answer. 
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